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PREFACE. 



Man, in his relation with the external world in which he is placed, 
presents a passive and also an active attitude. He acts on and 
is acted on by the world around him. But his actions are sub- 
ject to and limited by the laws of time and spacQ, and his acting 
is a shaping and modifying of elements already existing in the 
world of matter. 

It is not so with the Creations of the Mind, of which the most 
important and enduring are recorded in Literature and in Art. A 
certain School of Criticism does indeed still endeavour to hold to 
the exploded theory, that Nihil est in vnielledu quod non fuerU 
prius in sensu* This view, attempted to be revived in our day 
by positivism, has encountered a complete refutation in the 
present spiritualistic school of TJlrici and J. H. Fichte, who 
show that man's conceptions are subject to a ITecessity of Think- 
ing,t and do not result from the phenomena they classify. 

But without pursuing the intellectual part of this question, 
the History of Literature and Art suffices to refute it. Li many 
or most of the highest creations of our worlds of Literature and 
art we see an origination and not an imitation or even a combi- 
nation. With the conceptions of his intellect and the pictures 
of his imagination man throws out new worlds, new spheres, new 
phases of being, in many cases a complete innovation and an 
entire progress on the actual and experimental. 

Moreover, the same ITecessity of Thinking that guarantees the 
reality of the world of matter without us, endorses the truth of 
the impressions man receives direct from the Thought-world and 
the region of the Ideal 

* Nothing is in the intellect which was not before in the sense. 
(John Locke's axiom.) t l^^oknothwendi^kAxV 
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Some of these conceptions and ideas of the mind are impressed 
and infused, and some are self-derived and thrown out by the ac- 
tivity of the mind. The former have given rise to the saying 
that the poet is inspired and a seer. The others — the self-derived 
— have led men to speak of his creative genius. 

Both notions, like most proverbial statements universally cur- 
lenty are based on truth. 

In the Ideal and Thought region man is to a large extent a 
firee agent and there only. It is this that makes the Eepublic of 
Letters and the Kingdom of Art so attractive ; there at least he 
has elbow-room and can breathe fireely. 

It is there that he exhibits the quasi-divine capacities and en- 
dowments of his nature, and shows in the ideal colouring he pours 
even over his imitations of the real, that there is far more in the 
intellect and in the imagination than what he received from his 
senses. 

These remarks are chiefly made to show the sovereign dignity 
and interest attaching to the Creations of Literature and Art, and 
how greatly they transcend in value and permanence the mere 
mechanical contrivances and adaptations of matter that absorb 
the fetculties of man in political history and in the development 
of experimental science. 

The little volume now presented is only an attempt to give a 
pr6cis of the History of Medieval and Modem literature. The 
subject is too vast to be presented in any other form in so limited 
a compass. 

It has been confined to Belles-lettres as the distinct province 
of Literature properly so-called, and it is hoped that a sufficient 
sketch of the development of this phase of human nature in the 
great historical nations has been given to make the book prac- 
tically useful as a guide and for purposes of reference. 
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HISTOEY OF LITERATUEE. 



INTEODUCTION. 

MATTER AND METHOD. 

The subject considered in the following pages is very important 
and very vast. It is important because, even in a higher degree 
than art, it is a reflection, though imperfect, of the powers of the 
immortal mind ; because, closely connected with art, it is an evi- 
dence of an originating and creative force in the mind, removing 
it to a higher and nobler sphere, altogether distinct &om that of 
the souls of the lower animals, and representing a kind of shadow 
of the creative activity of God. 

The subject of literature is vast, for it embraces many lands 
and tongues, it extends over a long period, and it presents us 
with the imaginative and intellectual activity of several faculties 
of the mind. 

This being the case, it is necessary, within moderate limits, to 
endeavour to combine two points not easy to reconcile : the 
adequate treatment of a very important and a very vast subject 
in a very moderate compass. 

It is evident that this end can only be attained by what is 
called method — a proper method — which first claims attention. 

The historian of literature has to generalize — that is, to bring a 
number of facts and persons under general laws, affecting them all. 

He has, further, to use selection; for, with the immense amount 
of material presented to his hand, he would never arrive at a 
conclusion, or keep within his limits, without a system by which 
he rejects the unessential, retaining only the essential 

He has to classify, and in various ways : — 

(1st.) According to the special powers of the mind more spe- 
cially developed in each particular branch of literature, as imagina- 
tion in poetry. 

(2nd.) According to historical epochs, as ancient^ mfidia^val 
snd modem, with subdivisions. 

\ 



3 HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 

(3rd.) Into famiUes of languages, as those derived from the 
Latin, the Teutonic, the Slavonic, &c. 

(4tlL) According to separate political subdivisions into countries 
— such as England, France, Germany, Italy, &c. 

Lastly, even according to reigns, or periods marked by certain 
leigns, as the Age of Elizabeth, of Louis Quatorze, &c. 

Bearing in mind these general principles of method, as applied 
to the matter of the history of letters, the historian will there- 
fore generalize or take a general survey of national efforts in the 
great branches of poetry and prose. Then he will select, and in 
using his material he will be guided by the special requirements 
of the subject and of his limits ; and, further, he will classify 
under heads. But here again a certain freedom of treatment is 
necessary and useful, more particularly in not adhering too 
slavishly to the footsteps of others in forming an independent 
judgment, and avoiding that mechanical imitation which is 
among the special defects and characteristics of this age. 

After this cursory view of the matter and method to which 
these pages are devoted, two considerations may be added, 
showing that the difficulty of condensing so much in a limited 
compass is not so great as it appears. 

1. The history of ancient literature — ^that of Greece and 
Home — does not enter into the present work. 

2. Literatures which, though remarkable and interesting, have 
little bearing on, or connection with, modem European literature, 
are kept out of view. Thus the literatures of Asia can only be 
alluded to incidentally, for the study of Chinese dramas and 
Arabian fables does not form at present a part of the curriculum^ 
already so extensive. 

A land of broad survey of the territory over which it is pro- 
posed to travel is here added. The great aeronauts of the present 
day are described as rising many thousand feet in the atmosphere 
whence they take a broad survey of large tracts of land, appearing 
mapped out with great regularity, while these same regions are 
traversed afterwards more slowly and methodically by the less 
aspiring railway train. Following this course, the present intro- 
duction will first attempt to rise above the great field of European 
literature since the breaking up of the Eoman Empire, and after 
an inspection of its broadest features, prepare the way for a 
slower and more methodical study. 
. And even here it is essential to begin to use those principles 
of analysis which have been referred to before. For it will be 
necessary to classify literature according to the faculties of the 
joiind, and to classify these branches &o dQtexii^<&^ o^x^^ooitdckn^Xx^ 
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the speech of the principal people of Europe. In considering the 
first point, it is requisite to enter very briefly on the ground of 
philosophy. 

The repulsion that is felt for all that relates to philosophy 
results very much from the way in which it has been treated, 
especially in digests and text-books. Bightly treated it can never 
be dry, though it may be difficult ; but difficulty applies to all 
high and deep researches, such as mathematics; and surely 
nothing can be more interesting than an analysis of the most 
noble and immortal faculties of man. 

It is not proposed to treat of philosophy, but only to lift up 
for an instant the veil that covers its sublime features. Only a 
momentary glance can be given at the Immch called psychology, 
or the science of the soul. 

What has the science of ages taught men in relation to the 
faculties of the mind ? It has made a classification. This classi- 
fication has varied, has often varied, and has often dealt with 
hard names. It is preferable to give its general features with. 
a simpler nomenclature. The mind has been found to exhibit 
three principal faculties or powers. 

1. Observation, strongest in childhood, and combining with 
memory, which increases with growth. 

2. Intellect, or the reason, which compares or combines the 
results of experience conveyed by consciousness and memory. 

3. Imagination, which combines with observation and reason, 
and while it assists in finding out new facts and truths, gives 
man the power to create by throwing together his past experiences 
in a new form, or by purely original conceptions. 

These three powers exhaust our popular analysis of the mind, 
when united to the moral and religious sense ; and they have re- 
ceived a very appropriate labelling in German : — 1st, Anschauung ; 
2nd, Verstand with Vernunft ; 3rd, VorsteUung, or Phantasie. 

This division has been given because, from a general prelimi- 
nary survey of the field of literature, it is wished to take in as 
much as possible under a few broad features, and it is found that 
literature falls under one of these three heads. 

With inspired truths and writings these pages have not to 
deal, as it is a subject raised high above criticism. But takisg 
a survey of mere human literary efforts, they all come under one 
or more of these three great faculties. 

In the rise and growth of literatures, as of persons, it will be 
seen that observation and memory, with imagination, come first, 
and reason afterwards. But imagination, ^^ «. \on^^ ^ssst^i 
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never deserts man in life, nor does it leave him comfortless even 

in the hardest and most scientific age. like hope, the words of 

Schiller apply to it : — 

'< Es reden und trUnmen die Menschen viel 
Von besseren klinf ti'ien Tagen ; 
Kach einem glUcklichen goldenen Ziel 
Sieht man sie rennen and jagen. 
. . . Die Hofifnung fuhrt ihn ins Leben ein, 
Sie nmflattert den frohlichen Knaben; 
Den Jnngling locket ihr Zauberschein, 
Sie wird mit dem Greise nicht begraben."* 

As may be supposed, this survey will deal chiefly with works 
of Anschauung and Phantasie, observation and imagination, or 
fact and fiction, though reason will be far from discarded. But 
a little consideration will show that most works of directlv and 
strongly intellectual character, belong to the history of science, 
with which the present pages are not concerned. The previous 
reflections lead to the following practical results. Literary 
activity takes two forms : — 

1. Belles Lettres. 

2. Science. 

The term Belles, applied to Letters, is used to show that 
imagination, the ornamental faculty, has a chief part in them, 
and it is with this class of works that the present pages have 
mostly to deal. 

After this preamble, it is admissible at once to pass on to the 
subject under its second classification — Language, 

I. The present survey embraces Europe and its Colonies, and 
Europe only since the fall of the Western Eoman Empire. 

{A) This Europe presents people sabdued and influenced by 
the Roman arms and arts, and others unsubdued. 

(a) Of the subdued, we notice the people of the whole of 
Italy, Gaul (or France), and Spain (the Peninsula). 

(6) Of the unsubdued, the Gothic-Teutonic (or German) race, 
and the Slavi. 

{B) A provincial Latin usurped the place of the Celtic and 
other original tongues in the countries subdued by Eome. 
{Lingua rustica.) 

{&) The unsubdued part of Europe retained its original and 
primitive tongues for many ages, uninfluenced, or almost so, by 
Eoman and Lsttin. 

(D) Li the subdued Romanised Europe, there was a current 
written literature, consisting of what critics have called Low 
"Latm, and what might be rendered as Infima LatinUas. 

♦See Appendix A. 
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(JE) This produced, in the course of time, farther deviations 
and corruptions. 

(1) Hence the Eomance languages. 

(2) Their only literature in the primitive form is that of 
the Troubadours, and Trouvere romances in verse. 

(F) In the Gothic-Teutonic an analogous movement is traced, 
but more purely original and national It takes two courses, 
producing (ninth to twelfth century) : — 

I. The earliest — ^the Icelandic — ^literature, the most brilliant 
literary feature of the Dark Ages, coruscating and shining in the 
!Far I^orth like the Aurora Borealis, or the volcanic fires of 
Mount Hecla. 

IL The songs of the Minnesinger, or German Troubadours, 
and the Nibelungen lied (twelfth to fourteenth century), treat- 
ing much of the same matter as many of the Icelandic Sagas, 
the hero of the Nibelungen, Siegfried, being the same person as 
the Sigurd of Iceland. 

We have so fax advanced to the height of the Middle Ages, 
but here we must pause, and make a broad distinction. 

a. Among the Romance-speaking nations, once subdued by the 
Romans, there is no language as yet formed really deserving the 
name, and given currency and character by a man and work of 
commanding genius. 

/S. Even in Germany, it cannot be said that the Alt Hoch 
Deutsch is established, though it is aiming at diffusion and 
universal adoption, and its grammatical forms are interesting 
and instructive. (The Gothic, its parent, is a very perfect tongue.) 

y. The Low German spoken by the Saxon ancestors of the 
modem English did indeed try to make a stand, and establish 
itself under the all-accomplished Alfred, but its appearance was 
passing and meteoric. 

d. Not so in Iceland, where a lasting, substantial literature is 
permanently fixed, presenting in the Eddas and Sagas models 
equal to those of classical Greece and Rome. 

But the greatness of Iceland was confined to the Middle Ages, 
though the people who colonised it have made our modem 
greatness. For the Normans were of the same stock, and, com- 
bining with the Saxon forefathers of the English race, made that 
powerful nation which has ruled the seas for ages, and now has the 
chief share of influence on land, and whose literature, beginning 
with Chaucer under Edward III., embodies the best features of 
the Gothic and Romance, and makes the English tongue, in the 
opinion of Grimm, in some points the most valuable vehicle of 
human thought ever invented. 
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But it is inexpedient to stop in the Middle Ages. Advancing 
towards the Eenaissance, Italy takes the lead in fonning a 
modem language and a literature. To few men has it been given 
to make a language in the same degree as Dante. Chaucer did 
much to make English ; Lessing had a large hand in forming 
modem German ; but Dante turned his countrymen from writing 
Latin to a new tongue, derived &om it, which he had a large 
share in founding. 

Petrarch and Boccaccio complete the trio from whom Italian 
has issued, but their influence was subordinate. 

(A) Comparison of the Else of Art and Langvage in Italy, — 
Stiiff stereotyped Byzantine forms precede Cimabue and Giotto. 
They may be seen in the Florence Gallery, and Campo Santo, of 
Pisa. These two painters strike out a new path, and found 
Italian art — gaunt, severe, stiff, angular, sublime, spirituaL Such 
is Dante. Shaking off the Latin leading strings, he strikes out 
a new, original path — severe, muscular, mystical, sublime. De- 
scending the stream of art, the stiffness and angularity diTrn'TiiaK. 
Forms become more graceful, though still highly spiritual and 
ideal, in Perugino. At length, in Eaphael, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Titian, we have art at its zenith, uniting grand ideal concep- 
tions with perfection of form and colouring. Literature in Italy 
follows much the same course. Petrarch softens Dante, and in 
Tasso appears the full harmony of Italian, with noble and 
high thoughts, though inferior in power. Again, as art has 
rather fallen off since EaphaeFs age, and is now quite inferior in 
Italy, so Italian literature has lost power and wealth in works of 
fiction since Tasso, though the drama has had its best writers 
latterly, especially AlfierL It was said that in nations observa- 
tion and fantasy precede reason ; poetry and romance go before 
science. So in Italy. Its finest prose began with the decline of 
poetry, and science has had its best exponents latterly, especially 
in Yolta, Galvani, and a host of men illustrious in the scientiffc 
world. 

(B) It is necessary to dwell on Italy because its influence was 
great on England (whose tongue is half Teutonic, half Eomance). 
From Chaucer downwards (Edward HE.), a great share of Italian 
influence can be traced in English poetry and in English romance 
writers. Chaucer stands to English much as Dante to Italian ; 
but he is not so great nor so original, though almost inimitable in 
liifr pictures of national life. 

In the period intervening from Chaucer to Elizabeth, no 
led names occur ; but the language is preparing for Shakes- 
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peare; and in Spenser's "Faerie Queen" under Elizabeth we 
trace direct Italian influence in his lughly musical Verse. 

Shakespeare shows strong evidence of his knowledge of Italian 
works ; Ben Jonson, and others of his age, still more. 

Yet in this Elizabethan age we must be just. Kever was a 
£reer outburst of national feeling in a national literature. It is 
Shakespeare's glory to be so universal and yet so English ! and 
with our version of the Bible to have made our English tongue 
one of the most majestic in the world. 

Even in England, poetry may be said to have fallen off since 
Elizabeth. The poets of the Eestoration and Queen Anne, Pope, 
Dryden, are mostly imitators, and too Frenchy in style. The 
Eighteenth Century is not poetic. The Nineteenth has given us 
Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, with Scott in verse 
and prose. These mark a special sera in our poetry, great and 
beautiful, but mostly lacking simplicity, and showing the pre- 
dominance of reason over fantasy in the older stage of a nation. 

Here again prose works of Fiction occupy a special sphere, and 
with much good have reached almost an excess. (Our History 
writing is very perfect.) But in England, as in Italy, France, 
and Germany, science comes to the front as we descend in time ; 
and since Newton England has a constellation of great names 
in science down to our day, Faraday, Herschell, and others. 

(C) France comes up very late in literature. After the decline 
of the Eomance and Troubadour, it shows nothing till the 
ohroniclers, Froissart and others, under Francis I. 

They present the chatty, sociable French spirit, and very loose 
grammar. Then come Montaigne with his garrulbus learned 
assays, and Eabelais with his extravagances. 

The French of that age was rough. Kichelieu founds the 
Academy and French; though he stiftens French verse too much 
under rigid rules. But Eichelieu prepares the way for the litera- 
ture of Louis XrV. 

The drama suddenly blazes forth in great splendour. 

Eacine is thought by a great critic superior to Milton and Vir- 
gil in perfection and harmony of verse. ComeiUe and Moliere are 
almost equally admirable. Prose almost keeps pace with poetry 
in Pascal and Massillon ; soon after in Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
and Eousseau prose comes to perfection, though poetry declines, 
for the ** Henriade " of Voltaire is at best a failure, the poet 
wanting the highest inspiration of belief in the Ideal. 

Modem France has done a good deal to revive poetry in Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, and others, and its histories stand accredited^ 
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thongh inferior to those of England ; its memoiis are spedaOj 
goody and its science, as elsewhere, comes to the front in Bnffon, 
Cuvier, Jossieu, Laplace, and Lavoisier. 

(D) Spain forms a region in prose, not confined to romances 
and verse, but rich in history and the criticism of chivahT^ in 
Don Quixote's prose, yet lacking science and philosophy. The 
romances are noble, and often admirable, and an excellent reflec- 
tion of the serious, warlike, religious Spaniard engaged in con- 
stant wars with the Moors. Cervantes, in " Don Quixote," es- 
tablishes Spanish prose, and does much to destroy the good with 
the bad in the spirit of chivalry. 

Written Spanish history was good and remarkable at a time 
whentherest of Europe had none; the drama of Lope de Vega and 
Calderon though excessive and careless, has many good features ; 
and modem Spanish lyrics are by no means bad. 

(E) Portugal through Camoens gives us a noble epic in the 
" Lusiad ;" but Spain has no later epic than " The Cid." 

{F) German and Scandinavian literature (Gothic) are original, 
and different from the Homance. Indeed they have influenced 
the Eomance literature. Chivalry is of Teutonic origin. The 
classical nations were not Ritterlich (chivalrous). 

Alt Hoch Deutsch has little to show. Ulphilas' translation 
of the Bible is the earliest specimen in Gothic ; for of the Eunes 
little is known. 

Li the Norse, the Scandinavian Eddas present a Pagan cosmo- 
gony as grand as the Indian or Greek. 

Mention has also been made of the Icelandic Sagas, a brilliant 
feature of the Middle Ages, and even more remarkable than the 
Nibelungen. After this there occur a certain number of mysti- 
cal German writers Httle known ; but the foundation of modem 
German is Luther's Bible. 

In no tongue have so many Biblical terms been introduced as 
in German. 

Following this is a period of decad ence. The Thirty Years* War 
and other causes tended to barbarize Germany ; and the scholars 
of the Seventeenth Century became too much a mere class of 
pedants, a race apart, hair-splitting about words, and much given 
to quibbles. 

The great Leibnitz wrote either in Latin or French; Frederick 
the Great in French. Lessing inaugurated modem German lite- 
lature, and from his time there is a stream so rich that no culture 
of the mind can be perfect without a study of German letters. 

Item Klopstock and Lessing we rise to Goethe and Schiller ; 
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while in pMlosophy the great names of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
others, rival those of Plato and Aristotle in Greece. Latteriy^ 
German literature has heen much given to science, and has 
achieved great triumphs in this department. History has also- 
heen studied in the most fundamental manner; and Kiebuhr, 
Schlosser, Mommsen, and Eanke stand forth among the first 
historians of the age. 

Kor must a due mention he omitted of Danish, the daughter- 
of the Icelandic, and which has hurst forth into a bright bloom 
of literary life, chiefly in the present century. 

Ohlenschlager and Andersen in Danish, and Tegner in Swedish, 
would confer lustre on any literature, in the same manner that 
Thorwaldsen marks an epoch in sculpture. 

The Slavonic literatures (Kussian and Polish) can only be 
treated very briefly. Germany, England, Denmark, and Sweden 
(to which may be added the Netherlands) constitute the Gothic- 
Teutonic ; France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the Komance nations 
of Europe : and these, with their colonies, form the proper field 
of the present survey. 



GENERAL SURVEY OF LITERATURE. 

CHAPTEE I. 

L The subject of these pages embraces chronologically two great 
divisions — (a) Mediaeval Literature (from Charlemagne and 
Alfred to the 16th century) ; (b) Modem Literature (from the 
16th century to our own times). 

The immediate subject of the first part is Mediaeval Literature. 
This Mediaeval Literature is to be surveyed (1) generally, (2) 
individually. 

A General Survey op Medieval Literature. 

Mediaeval Literature must be classified (a) according to the 
facxdtiea of observation, reason, and imagination ; (b) under the 
head of families of languages — 1, Teutonic and Scandinavian — 
2, Homance; {c) under the head of separate nations in each, 
funily. 

i i ) Saxon I Anglo-Saxon, 
2 o V ( Low German. 

o g jAlemannic — High German. 
^ H J Scandinavian — Icelandic, or Old Notat. 
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g^ /Old French, ^ 

g ( Provencal and J Italian, -J fOssian's Gaelic aongs^ 

B TBomance Tongues, j Spanish, g fKymnc Triads. 
^ ) V Portuguese. ) 

It will be useful to begin with a general eurvey of the spirit 
of Media3yal thought and feeling. 

(1.) The Middle Ages are the heroic age of modem Europe, 
as the period of the siege of Troy was to Greece and Home; and, 
with certain differences, much resemblance may be traced between 
Hector, Achilles, Eoland, and Eichard of the lion-heart. But, 
notwithstanding their rough, semi-barbarous nature the latter 
are refined by touches of Christian tenderness. Accordingly, the 
faculties of feeling and fancy predominate greatly over the 
reasoning faculty in the Middle Ages, and in t^eir literature, of 
which the principal form is poetry. Epics and lyrics were the 
usual branches followed ; the drama was unknown till the intro- 
duction of religious plays (mysteries); and prose writing was rare, 
except in Latin. 

(2.) By degrees, however, prose narrative trenches on the 
ground of poetry, principally in Iceland and Spain, and latteriy 
in France. 

(3.) Scholastic philosophy rises by degrees, but science is in 
a depressed state. 

(4.) The literature of the Middle Ages is chiefly poetic, in 
the form of heroic poems and romances, having a basis of truth, 
with a colouring of fiction. These heroic poems issued &om two 
sources — (a) The original Pagan spirit of the Teutonic and 
Gothic North; (b) The infusion of Christian views, transforming 
and modifying that spirit. 

(6.) This Germano-Christian influence, seen in the chivalrous 
spirit and poetry, gave birth to the Sagas, the songs of the 
Troubadours, to Komances, and to the European poetry of that age. 

(6.) Italy was the last country in the order of time to be 
penetrated by that spirit, because Eomanticism ♦ was adverse to 
the classical spirit, which lived on in Italy in a degenerate form 
till a later date. Accordingly, Italian essays in the line of 
<jhivalrous poems have not been very successfuL 

(7.) It was fullest and earliest in Iceland, and latest in Spain — 
the former phase (the Icelandic) being as early as the 9th century; 
the latter (the Spanish) as late as the 15th century. It was also in 
these two phases that it showed its greatest beauty and perfection. 

* The poetic spirit of the Christian Middle Ages. 
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(8.) The poetry of the Middle Ages revolves round three 
principal themes. The first relates to the adventures of Gothic, 
Frank, and Biugundian heroes, at the invasion of the Eoman 
Empire by the Teutons. The second relates to the wars of 
Charlemagne, Eoland, Eoncesvalles, and the Moors. The third 
l)ears upon Arthur and the Knights of the Bound Table, Tristan 
and Lancelot. The Crusades brought in foreign. Eastern influ- 
ences ; and the I^ormans travestied Charlemagne into a kind of 
soft, debonnaire king, like the later Carlovingians whom they 
knew best. 

In the treatment of these subjects, it is necessary to distinguish 
three classes of compositions in the mediaeval poetry. It takes 
the form either — (1) of Knightly Poems (Rittergedichte) ; or 
(2) of a Minnegesang (Bomance) ; or (3) of an Allegory. 
Some poems combine the three kinds. 

(9.) Before leaving this general survey of the Middle Age 
literature, it is proper to give a glance at its prose, developed, 
first, in history ; second, in philosophy. 

(A) t3f history there is little at first, but in Spain occurs 
at an early period a mass of well-written histories, before the rest 
of Europe had effected much in this direction. 

(B) Italy has nothing to show in pure Italian tiU Boccaccio, 
the other writers employing Latin. 

(C) Histories begin late in France (with the Chronicles of 
Froissart) and in England (era of Henry VIIL), if we except 
the Anglo-Saxon efforts. 

(D) In Germany, histories occur at this time, but chiefly 
written in Latin befpre the time of the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa (1152 — 1190). As many of the possessions of the German 
Emperors were situated in modem France and Italy, it was 
necessary to use Latin as a means of intercourse between Germany 
and the Eomance-speaking tributaries of the German Empire. 
German-written histories begin in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

(10.) Philosophy op the Middle Ages. 

The scholastic philosophy was too stiff and formal, slavishly 
following Aristotle, whose works had been introduced to the 
knowledge of Europe in a great measure by the Arabs. The 
system of Aristotle remained predominant till the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 enabled the West to shake 
off this yoke by sending a host of Platonising Greek teachers 
into Italy. Nevertheless, a certain Greek influence had penetrated 
into Germany before this time, under the Ottos. 
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(1) The independent thinkers of the Middle Ages are Duns 
Scotns, an Irishman or Scotchman ; and (2) Abelsurd, a French- 
man. (3) Anselm was another, but in an inferior degree. John 
of SaUsbury, in England, appears to have been a man of powerful 
intellect. 

In matters of thought, much resemblance may be traced 
between Italy and Germany, and between England and France. 
Scandinavia and Spain are without philosophy or science, except 
in the case of the Moors or Arab invaders of the Peninsula, who 
translated and reproduced much in Greek thought. An essen- 
tially European philosophy and science centres in Germany, 
Italy, England, and France. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Poetry. 

The Gothic-Teutonic, and Scandinavian Nations. 

The only languages of the Middle Ages that have come down to 
modem times as living tongues, without undergoing any great 
modification, are — (1) Italian ; (2) Spanish (with Portuguese). 

Individual Survey op Medijsval Literature. 

The mediaeval and modem spirit, but particularly the former, 
being Teutonic, this history must begin with the Germans and 
Scandinavians. The most perfect specimens of the early Pagan 
Gothic-Teutonic are preserved in the Eddas of Iceland. The 
two Eddas — ^the older mostly poetry, the later prose — are 
wonderful compositions in the Old Norsk, or Old Icelandic, 
representing the creation, destruction, and renewal of all things. 

Before a brief analysis is given of these interesting and 
venerable poems, some prefatory remarks are expedient on the 
part of the supernatural element coming into mediaeval poetry 
from the Pagan North. It is a mistake to suppose that most of 
the wonderful parts of mediaeval mythology emanate from Arabia 
or Persia, for they proceed chiefly from the Pagan North. From 
this source are derived those elves, mountain sprites, mermaids, 
giants, dwarfs, dragons, &c., figuring so largely in Spenser and 
Shakespeare, in Ariosto, in the Nibelungen Lied, the Eddas, 
and throughout early European poetry and romance. Many 
popular festivities and the names of the week-days are memorials 
of the Pagan North : thus May-day, and the names Wednesday 
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(Woden's day), Thursday (Thorns day), and Friday (Freya's 
day: — ^Woden, Thor, and Freya being divinities of the Pagan 
Koith. 

The principal attention is claimed by the Eddas. (Older and 
Kewer, Poetical and Prose, the later £dda being a kind of com- 
mentary on the Older £dda). 

1. These epics were composed in the time between Harald 
Harfager, when the Northmen settled in Iceland, and the death of 
Snorro Sturleson and the decline of Icelandic ^edom, from the 
ninth to the thirteenth centuries. In the latter pieces there exist 
allusions to Greek mythology and Christianity, imported from the 
South, showing they were composed at a more recent date. In 
the poetical parts of the older £dda breathes the genuine spirit 
of the Pagan North. Its plot has a grand unity, which makes it 
in this respect superior to the works of the Greeks, whose world 
of gods is lost in that of men. 

The Edda has one end in view throughout to the last catas- 
trophe, to which all its prophecies point. The whole poem is like 
one connected tragedy. 

(a) In the beginning, the world is made out of the bones of a 
giant. Then come happier times. The holy ash tree, Yggdrasil, 
blossoms and thrives over the abyss. This ash is the tree of life, 
spreading its roots through all depths, and its branches through- 
out the imiverse. At this happy time many bold heroes and 
spirits of light overcome in battle the power of the giants, and the 
old powers of darkness. All is a connected, natural, and heroic 
poem down to the fall of the gods and asen (demigods), of Odin 
and his champions. As in the greater part of old poems, the 
essential point is the fall of a glorious hero-world. Accordingly, 
in battle a fatal end generally falls to the lot of the noblest, 
youngest, and most heroic ; because Odin collects these heroes 
in his Walhalla, in order to have many champions in the future 
war against the hostile powers to whom he is idtimately to 
succumb. The general fall of Odin's heroic world is announced 
by that of Balder. Balder is the favourite of all the gods, the 
most glorious of heroes. His death is predestined. In vain Odin 
goes to the world below to save him. Hela only gives riddles 
iot answers, like the Sphynx of the ancients. The solution is 
altogether tragical. 

Then come the visions of the Edda, relating to the approaching 
twilight and night of the gods, to the impending destruction of 
the world of light, to the breaking forth of the spirit of darkness, 
and to the terrible, though temporary, victory of the evil power, 
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Loke. But afterwards is ushered in a new world of gods and 
heavenly glory with which the curtain drops. 

The Norsk Sagas contain almost every description of narrative 
in prose. In the matter treated of it is difficult to say when fable 
ends and fact begins. There are Sagas of wonderful heroes, of 
magicians, of conquerors, fair women, &c. Of the heroic Sagas, 
the most noted are the Ynglinga, Fridthio^ Halfs, Eolf Kraka, 
and Eagnar Lodbrog Sagas. 

One of the most singular of these Sagas* is that which describes 
the ghosts ejected by legal process. After a long series of prodi- 
gies, a fisher skiff is lost, with Thorodd, the master of the family, 
and his men. A solemn funeral feast is held at Froda ; but, to 
the astonishment of the guests, Thorodd and his men come in 
dripping with water. Nor would they depart at the end of the 
feast, but they are joined by Thorer, and other ghosts of men who 
had died of pestilence. The next night the same thing happened, 
though in a different house. At length Eaartan, the host, com- 
pounded by giving the ghosts one fire in one room, and his own 
people another. 

This occupation continued throughout Jol, or Christmas. 
Then came another pestilence, and many victims perished — 
eighteen djring, whilst five fled away, and only seven remained. 
Then Snorre, Kiartan's uncle, advised that judicial measures 
should be adopted. An inquest was held. A charge was 
formally addressed to the ghosts of molesting the mansion, and 
bringing disease upon the place. All formalities were duly 
observed, evidence was heard, and the verdict given. Thorer 
then rose, and said : " I have sat while it was lawful for me to 
do so." Thereupon the ghosts began to leave, and Thorodd, 
being asked to go, departed, saying: "We have no longer a 
peaceful" dwelling, therefore will we flit." Thus were the goblins 
finally ejected. 

(a) In the second great branch of the Gothic-Teutonic, 
the first specimen is the translation of the Bible into Gothic 
by Bishop Ulphilas (a.d. 360). This translation shows the 
Gothic to have been a wellnsounding, regularly-formed, and 
inflected language. 

(b) But it was rapidly modified by admixture with other tribes, 
especially with the Alemannic and Lombard in South Germany. 

(c) Old German falls into two idioms — (1) Alemannic, in the 
South; (2) Saxon and Frankish, in North Germany (the Anglo- 
Saxon belonging to the second division). 

(d) A valuable specimen of an East Frankish war song still 

* The Eyrbyggja Saga. 
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exists, dating as far back as the ninth century, being the time of 
the wars of the Carlovingian Eong Lewis with the iN'ormans 
(814—840). It runs thus : 

Bint schien in Wang 

Ejunp Instger Franken — 

Blood shone in the cheek 
Of Franks loving fight. 
It piGceeds : 

lied war gesungen, 
Schlacht war begunnen — 

The lay was sung, 
The battle was ^gon. 

It thus appears that even at that early date the Germans were 

much given to song and war songs ; and the old spirit comes out 

again in modem times in Komer, the young hero-poet of the 

War of Independence, who fell in battle at Dresden (1813) 

against J^apoleon I. Again, the Wacht am Ehein, in the 

popular war against France (1870), and another popular war 

song much in vogue in the Prussian cavalry at that time, are 

instances of modem Crerman military odes. 

Morgenroth, Morgenroth, 
Leuchtet ons zum fnihen Tod, 
Grestem anf den stolzen Rossen; 
Heute durch den Brust geschossen, 
Morgen in das ktihle Grab. 

Heroic poetry was much employed in the Middle Ages even to 

describe peaceful themes, and bishops at that time not un&e- 

quently used it. Thus, one of these quieter lays runs thus : — 

Wir horten von Helden oftmals singen, 
Und wie sie f este Burgen brachen 
Wie hohe Konigreiche alle vergingen 
Und wie sich liebe Kampgenossen schieden. 

the poetry of the Middle Ages has been classified into 
Eittergedichte, Minnegesang, and Allegory. Of the earlier 
Eittergedichte, the Mbelungen lied, whose theme is repeated 
in many Sagas, is the most perfect. The story of the Bound 
Table and Tristan, in Wolfram von Eschenbach, presents us with 
the tender spirit of the Minnelieder and Allegory, also seen in 
the popular tale of Keineke Fuchs. But the most perfect allegory 
is the story of the Graal (a tradition of the holy cup of the last 
supper). 

We must here notice a special and admirable feature of the 
Minnelieder — ^the union of heroism and gentleness. This appears 
i^ain in the songs of our Eichard Coeur de Lion, connected with 
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the lomantic episode of Blondel, and his imprisoDment, on his 
return from the Cmsadey by the Duke of Austiia in the castle of 
Diirrenstein. 

Though the sentiment of friendship is noble in Achilles and 
Patroclus (Diad, xziiL, &c.), there is no gentle spiht in classical 
poetry to bear comparison with that of the romances of chivalry. 

The commencement of the period in which the German poetry 
in the Middle Ages flourished is marked by the reign of the 
Emperor Frederic L (twelfth century). Its bloom is already 
past in the fourteenth century. Prose usurps its place after 
Maximilian ; then Germanic literature fedls off till after the six- 
teenth century, when a new era begins. 

The poetry of this flourishing period culminated in the 
Nibelungen lied, which, taking up many of the earlier heroic 
•episodes, shows, in its dramatic character and unity of plan, like 
Homer's Biad, one master-hand. 

The allusions in the Nibelungen lied show that it was chiefly 
written in Austria. The time of its composition was about that 
of Leopold the Glorious. The author is probably Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, bom in Thuringia, but living in Austria. 

The Nibelungen lied consists of six books, divided into 
sections or rhapsodies, intended for song. They do not contain 
any allusion to the Crusades, the author keeping entirely to 
earlier sources. Although the Nibelungen Lied was only put in 
its present form in the beginning of the thirteenth century, it 
was made up entirely of the historical and heroic poems of the 
Gothic people, with which were united other tales related to 
them, derived from the Carlovingian collections. 

The artistic and dramatic form of the epic, seen in Homer, is 
peculiar to the Greeks ; but in the more natural, simple style of 
poetry, seen in the heroic poems of other nations, the first place 
belongs to the Nibelungen Lied, closely connected with, some 
think borrowed from, the Eddas. The special characteristics of 
this great poem are — 

1. Unity of plan. 

2. A succession of connected pictures, embracing great features, 
and leaving out all superfluous matter. 

3. It combines life and power with softness. 

4. Most heroic poems of all nations have many features in 
•common, expressed with certain national differences. This is the 
<sa8e with the Nibelungen. In it we have the constantly-recur- 
zizig theme of a departed heroic world, expressed in the death of 
a single £sivourite hero, the noblest, handsomest, and most 
"^etorioiis of all He is destined to possess these advantages at 
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the price of an early death, in the bloom of youth. Then follows 
a great catastrophe, coupled with a semi-historical event, issuing 
from the national legends. 

5. Here we have certain points of contact with the Hiad ; but 
the catastrophe in the German poem is more tragical, sanguinary, 
and colossal, while the death of the young hero is described in 
more touching features than anything in Homer. The Nibelun- 
gen is fond of picturing the Hght and dark side of human life : 
tiie joyful and the sad. We see this in the very beginning of 
the poem : — 

" Yon Frenden nnd Hocbgezeiten, Ton wemen und von klagen, 
Von ktOmen Helden Streiten, mogt Ihr nun Wunder h5ren sagen." 

6. It was unfortunate for the German language and culture of 
mind that the first dialects that were formed and used as vehicles 
of literature did not last long, and were soon superseded. The 
Gothic tongue became extinct with that people ; and though 
Anglo-Saxon had an entire mass of literature at the time of 
Alfired — including not only poems, but even histories in prose 
and scientific works — ^it soon vanished under the influence of 
French-speaking Normans, till &om the admixture arose quite a 
new tongue, the English language. Thus the German tongue 
was obliged to re-commence the process of formation three 
different times. This third formation began in the ninth cen- 
tury, with the regular structure of the Old High German (Alt 
Hoch Deutsch), which was formed of the Alemannic, taking up 
many foreign, and especially Eomance, terms. 

7. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Eomance tongues 
were labouring to form themselves. 

8. The Minnegesang of Germany was developed by the 
Crusades, but not borrowed from the Provencal. It was not 
borrowed, for the Germans had these poems before the Provencal 
poetry, the Minnegesaug being in fall force under Louis the 
Pious, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The poems of this class, Minnelieder, are all in rhyme, and 
intended for song. Were it not so, the use of rhyme in these 
compositions would seem extravagant. 



^^v^^^fc^^^^^»^^%^^i^>^^^^^^ 



CHAPTER in. 

Analysis op the " Nibelungbn Lied.** 

Thb '^Nibelungen'' falls into two parts, differing greatly &om 
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each other ; ^the first consisting of fahle, the second containing a 
fosion of history with fMe, 

The following is the suhstance of the first part : — 

Si^fricd goes forth from his father, Sigmund, to the Kethei- 
lands, v.here he injures the tools of a smith, and when upbraided 
by him Siegfried nearly kills him. Thereupon the smith sends 
Siegfried into a wood, where a dragon lives. He kills the dragon, 
and sets fire to the trees, and the melted dragon's fat sm&ix&i 
over him makes him proof against wounds in all parts but the 
shoulder. 

Sieg&ied comes next to the court of King Gunther^ at the 
city of Worms, and there he meets with a series of adventures 
with the Dwarf-King Egwald and the Giant Wolfgramhahr. 
After setting free the Princess Chriemhild, he is ultimately 
married to her, and eight years after he is killed by his brother- 
in-law, Hagen. Thereuplon, he is avenged by his father, with 
an army in a war that costs the lives of many thousand heroes. 

The second part of the " Kibelungen " consists of the expedi- 
tion of Euigundians to EtzeFs or Attila's court — this part being 
in portions much more historic and prosaic than the first part, 
though full of anachronisms. For example, Etzel or Attila died 
A.D. 463, and Pelegrin, 971, yet they are made contemporaries. 

Mermaids, and such like mythical beings^ have a lai^e part in 
this poem. 

As regards the construction of the poem, there is a certain 
unity in it. Chriemhild is another Helen. She is the beginning 
and end of the poem, which contains much of the old German 
feeling of sacrifice and heroism. Thus, when Hage finds he can- 
not escape Chriemhild, and that all the Burgundians at her court 
must perish, he cuts oflF the head of Prince Ortlieb, and the 
hands of Werbel ; and Volker jumping up from under the table, 
they make a great slaughter of the Huns till the Burgun- 
dians are overpowered and slain. The character of Gemot is 
equally heroic. . All is of giant size and proportion in this poem, 
and its mythology is essentially German. 

The " Nibelungen Lied " was drawn up in its present form in 
Mittel Hoch Deutsch. It has grown up out of various parts, 
and has been reduced into a whole by a collector (whom some 
think to be Heinrich von Ofterdiagen). Three circles of ideas 
run through it. 1. Siegfried and Bnuiehilde ; 2. The ruin of the 
Burgundians by the Huns. 3. Dietrich of Berne, that is, Theo- 
doric of Verona, the Ostro-Gothic King. The last two circles 
have an historic basis. The first circle descends from early 
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l^nds of the Grerman race. The earliest form of the poem is 
found in the " Volsunga Saga " and " Vilkina Saga " of Iceland. 

The "Volsunga Saga" is the Norsk "Mbelungen lied," contain- 
ing the same story. The " Vilkina Saga " is more closely con- 
nected with the " Nibelungen," being composed by German 
•prisoners in Denmark. But the " Vilkina " is not nearly equal 
to the " Volsunga Saga " in merit. Both Sagas are contained in 
the heroic songs of the second part of Samund's Edda. 

Carl Lachman, an eminent critic, showed that the " Nibelun- 
gen lied " consisted of twenty cantos, each forming a connected 
whole, with a few interpolated verses. 

As a specimen of the whole poem, we introduce the following 
verse : 

" Er wuohs in Btirgonden em schone Magedin 
Daz in alien landen niht schoeners mohte sin. 
Kriemhilt was si geheizen und was eine schoene wip ; 
Dar umbo mussen degene vil verliessen den life ;" 

The measure is marked thus (verses 1, 2, 3): — 

^ ^1 * N —^^ I ■ V^^ J^^^ ■ > M^ '^^ >^^ ''^X 

(Verse 4.) 
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The principal of 'the Minnesanger are Walram von Gresten, 
Dietmar von Eist, Gottfried von Neiffen, Burkart von Hohenfels, 
Tannhauser, Ulrich von lichtenstein, and Walther von der 
Vogelweide (died 1228). 

Walther, who may be considered as the representative man of 
this class of poets, has much variety, knowledge of life, like the 
Troubadours, united with a real German spirit, and much dignity. 
He has great originality, and does not display, as so many of 
this class of poets, an ever-recurring transition from joy to sorrow* 
He places virtue above affection. His men and women have 
dignity and principle, and in his characters he reconciles what 
to common minds appears contradictory. 

Moreover, when the Minnegesang became perverted, he with- 
drew and condemned it. Another different and joyous phase of 
the Minnegesang is found in the Bavarians and Austrians, Mt- 
hart and Tannhauser. About this time chivalry begins to decay, 
and then a commoner spirit comes up ; in shorty materialism 
prevails. 

Pursuing the march of German poetry to the time of the in- 
vention of printing, we have to notice the incorporation of 
romance elements, derived from old French BO\xie^a, aiAx^^^VsiJSi, 
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to the legends of Arthnr and the Hound Tahle, Charlemagne, 
Troy, and ^neas, and other fairy tales and stories, partly from 
Latin collections. As specimens may he named the priest Con- 
rad's heroic poem of Roland, the " .^Eneid " of H. von Veldegk 
(1186), and Wemher of Tegemsee's (1172) "life of the Virgin,** 
in three cantos. Other noted writers of this class are Grottfried 
von Strashurg, remarkahle for the high moral tone and finished 
language and versification in his work, " Tristan and Issolt f 
Strickere's " Charlemagne's Expedition to Spain," Conrad von 
WuTzhurg's " Trojan War," Rudolph von Anse's or Ems's (1250) 
rhymed translation of the Old Testament &c. 

We have fine rhymed chronicles from Joh. Enenkel, of Vienna 
(1260), and the Sty nan Ottokar of Homeck (1309). 

When, ahout the end of the thirteenth century, the nobility he- 
came impoverished and barbarized, the care of the national poetry 
fell into the hands of the more cultivated burgher class, and was 
promoted in Singing or Master Schools, by the corporations. 
The first of these was founded at Mayence (1300), originated by 
Heinrich von Meissen, called Eratienlob (died 1318), who had 
a noted rival in the Rhine country, in the smith, Barthel Regen- 
bogen. Similar associations are found at Strashurg, Augsburg, 
Ulm, Niimberg, &c., and the Emperor, Charles IV., gave them 
a patent of fi^eedom in 1378. The rhymes of these master singers 
are connected with the chivalrous poetry of Suabia, though 
inferior ; nevertheless moral reflections are ifrequent in them, and 
they contributed largely in ennobling the life of the burgher 
class. The most noted of these Meister Sanger are Fraueniob, 
Heinrich von Miiglein (1369), the Austrian Peter Suchenwirt 
(died 1394), the Tyroler Oswald von Wolkenstein (died 1449). 
Peter von Dresden (died 1440), Philipp the Carthusian's 
"Life of the Viigin Mary" (1300), Johann von Erankenstein 
(1300), "Messiade,' &c. 

The fifteenth century was very rich in popular legends and 
quaint didactic poems, with more modem forms given to old 
poems of chivalry, tales of adventure, and popular songs, of 
which Til Eulenspiegel (1483) is the principal. Koted poets of 
this date are Veit Weber (1476) ; above all, Heinrich von 
Alkmar, the probable author of " Reineke Euchs," an admirable 
satire on a court corrupted by the quarrels of its servants. An 
early MS. of this work, which is perhaps of Dutch origin, is that 
of Gouda (1479). 

The dramatic poetry of that age was developed out of the 
Mysteries, which gradually lost their religious character in many 
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•works, such as the " Fastnachts Schwanken" of Hans Eosenplut^ 
of Nuremberg, and others of the barber Hans Folz (1470). 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Netherlands and England. 
The Netherlands. 

In tracing the Germanic poetry of the Middle Ages we have 
next to consider the Netherlands, inhabited by the Dutch, a Low 
German people, related in origin, custom, and language with the 
other Low German tribes, and keeping pace with them in intel- 
lectual and general culture. As early as the thirteenth century 
the Netherlanders attained to civil prosperity and a sense of 
independence, by industry and commercial activity. From that 
time the national Dutch language took a definite form and 
development. Its oldest documents consist of Patents, or privi- 
leges of towhs, Chronicles, and especially imitations of poems of 
Bomance origin. Among the oldest of these is Fartenopeus en 
Meliare, composed by Clais Verbrechten, of Harlem (1215), 
imitated from a French writing. Jacob von Maerlant (bom 
1235, died 1300) is called the father of poetry in the Nether- 
lands : a man of varied knowledge and fertile invention, who, 
besides many compositions in verse, wrote a rhymed chronicle, 
to the year 1291, on the plan of the historical mirror of Vincent 
of Beauvais, but not complete towards the end. At the same 
time, Jan van Helu composed the rhymed chronicle of Brabant, 
in three books, down to the year 1288, continued in a language 
of inferior purity by Niklas de Klerk, until 1350; and Melis 
Stoke (1305), a monk in the cloister of Egmont, wrote a highly- 
prized rhymed chronicle, extending from 694 to 1303. 

To the fourteenth century belong Dietsche Doktrinal (1345) — 
distinguished for his clear, powerful language, who wrote several 
spiritual poems — and Klaes Willemz der Minnenloep — who 
composed, after the pattern of Proven9al writers, several romances 
on the legends of Charlemagne and Arthur of the Round Table. 
At this time the northern provinces of the Netherlands, dis- 
turbed by many disputes and feuds, were inferior to the southern 
parts nearer Brabant in culture and literary life. The splendour 
and artistic taste of the Burgundian court added a further 
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auperioiity to the Belgian provinces in the fifteenth century. At 
an early date lay public speakers and Teciters, Bankelsanger, 
had gone about the land, and these were now supplanted by 
associations, like the Meistersanger of Germany, called Kederyker ; 
the first of these associations being founded at Dixminden (1374) 
and Antwerp (1400), and soon others in the larger towns. These 
associations, though they did little for art and the purity of lan- 
guage, kept up intellectual life in the people, and prepared the 
way for public opinion to make itself felt in political and social 
matters. Religious mysteries and moralities of a more secular 
cast occur there, and an amusing satirical work of witty contents, 
Eeintje de Vos (Reineke Fuchs) was produced about 1479. 
The Dutch schools did great things at this time for the farther 
ftnce of classical studies « 

England. 

The first effect of the Anglo-Saxon invasion of England (449) 
was to destroy a great part of the culture introduced by Borne. 
It was Christianity that was the principal instrument of civilisa- 
tion, introduced by St. Augustine (592) and the Benedictines fix)ni 
Rome, and by St. Patrick (492) and St. Columba in Ireland and 
Scotland (597). The zeal of the latter missionaries and their 
propagandist schools extended even as far as Germany (in thd 
seventh century). Christianity was widely diffused among the 
Anglo-Saxons by the agency of Theodore of Tarsus (699). His 
adherents and followers established numerous important abbeys 
and bishoprics, provided with schools and libraries, at Canter- 
bury, Wearmouth, Cambridge, Malmesbury, Croyland, and espe- 
cially at York, whose excellence is proved by the reputation of 
the pupils issuing from them, such as Venerable Bede, Boniface, 
Alcuin, John Scotus Erigena. The more cultivated ecclesiastics 
had a large share in the full bloom of Anglo-Saxon letters under 
Alfred (871-901) ; and their influence continued, though dimi- 
nished, even under Danish rule (1013). The Norman dynasty 
pressed with heavy hand on the Church and the nobles, but in 
doing so it helped to develop and strengthen a distinct national 
character. While the French tongue prevailed at court, in the 
law courts, and public transactions, a modified Saxon was diffused 
among the more popular circles ; educational establishments were 
improved; and the intercourse with France helped to further 
this end, and to awaken a taste for art. The Plantagenet kings- 
(1154) experienced a check to their caprices and despotism in 
the Church and the nobles (1215, 1265, 1297), and were obliged 
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to admit constitutional forms. Meanwhile the national tongue 
obtained supremacy; learning, but especially philosophy and 
mathematics, were cultivated in the convents ; a spirit of jfree 
inquiry was expressed in Latin verses ; and sound penetration 
and shrewd knowledge of mankind foimd utterance in certain 
historical works. ^Notwithstanding the civil wars and the severe 
contest with France, a more critical, observing, and reflecting 
spirit became more general in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, when the national literature began to show signs of life. 
(T. Leland (died 1552) "defscriptor Brit.," ed. A. HaU, Oxf, 
1709; Th. Tanner, "Bibl. Brit. Hibem.," Lond., 1748, F.; 
G. Mackenzie's " Lives and Chars, of the most Eminent Writers 
of the Scottish Nation,'* Edinb., 1708, J. Bouterwek ; 
Th. Warton's "ffist. of English Poetry," Lond., 1775, 
with notes, L., 1824; A. Kitson's " Bibliographia Poetica, 
a catalogue of English poets of the twelfth to the sixteenth 
cent.,'' London, 1802). 

Li the Anglo-Saxon language, ecclesiastical devotional works 
and national warlike legends were written in rhyme after the 
seventh century, many of which have been preserved. King 
Al&ed was very active as an author, translator, and encourager 
of literary effort in Anglo-Saxon, his influence extending to the 
eleventh century. — See Job. Foselinus, of Canterbury (1570), in 
Eob. de Avesbury "Hist. Eduardi III.," ed. Th. Heame, Ox£, 
1720 ; G. Hickesii "linguarum vet. septentrionalium Thesaurus 
gramm. "crit et archseologicus," Oxf., 1705 ; Josias Conybeare's 
"Illustration of Anglo-Saxon Poetry," Lond., 1826. 

The ancient popular languages were preserved in Ireland and 
Scotland. Heroic songs were composed in the Scotch Highlands 
in the Craelic tongue, and handed down by oral tradition to 
modem times, giving a dismal and terrible view of human affairs 
(T. Smifli's "Gaelic Antiquities," Edin., 1780, 4). The most noted 
of these great bards or singers was Ossian, a solemn, melancholy 
spirit, who, looking back into the misty past, revelled in the 
intercourse with departed souls, and in describing the deeds and 
sufferings of his father, Fingal, and the struggle of his country 
againdt mighty strangers (Normans, probably about 850). His 
songs were imitated in English, or travestied, by J. Macpherson 
(1762) ("Poems," Lond., 1765 ; 1723.) 

England had a court literature in Old French, while the people 
retained the use of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. The approximation 
of the two tongues began directly the violent and capricious 
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centuriesw (Th. Percy's ^ Beliqnes of Ancient English Poetiyy" 
London, 1775, 1812; T. Potaona ''Select Colleetians of Eng- 
liaK Songs," London, 1783— ed. 1813; ''Ancient Ei^iisli £o- 
mance," London, 1812 ; G. Ellis s " Specimens of the £ady Eng- 
lish Poets," London, 1790, 8— ISUl ; and " Specimens of 
Bomances of the Fourteenth Centmy," London, 1805.) 

Among works of the thirteenth centory, we haye to notice 
not onlj the ballads and songs, but Robert of Glonceatei's 
" Rhymed Chronicle," in Alexandrines, (1275), ed. Th. Heame, 
Oxford, 1724; London, 1810. Peter LangtorfTs "Rhymed 
Chronicles down to 1338," translated from French into English 
by Robert Mannyng, or of Branne, ed. Th. Heame, Oxford, 1725; 
London, 1810. Of this date also are various chivalric and epic 
ballads, as " Piers Ploughman," the " Rhymeless Visions of the 
Oxford ecclesiastic," Robert Langland (1362), with a commen- 
tary and glossary by Whitaker, London, 1813 ; and John Gower's 
(bom 1323, died 1402) "Confession of the Loving," three vols., 
tho first French, the second Latin, thethird English, I/)ndon, 1545. 

This brings us to Geoffrey Chaucer, the veritable founder of 
the English, as Dante of the Italian, language. 

Chaucer came up in a great age — the period of our greatest 
national triumphs under Edward III. ; he shared in public 
•vents, going as envoy on several embassies abroad, and was 
oonnootod with John of Gaunt and the court circle through hi« 
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vnfe. His life was chequered, but on the whole easy, and he 
appears to have enjoyed a University training, and had sufficient 
aoquaintance with the best models to qudify him to be the 
master of early English style. 

English was then becoming a substantial language, though in 
a transition stage, and was just a fit vehicle for his genius. 
This was displayed in various kinds of poetry and verse, and 
even in prose, which showed the influence of Italian poetry and 
literature, derived from Chaucer's travels abroad and contact with 
Italians. All his writings bear traces of imitation, but he never 
writes without adding some humorous scenes and beauties of 
his own. To the earlier period of his life belong " The Flower and 
the Leaf," and " The Court of Love ;" to a later stage his " Dreme" 
and " The Bath of the Duchess ;" still later come " The Knight's 
Tale," " Troilus and Cressida," lastly " The Legende of Good 
Women," and " The Canterbury Tales." His earlier poems have 
often exquisite beauties, and his love of nature breathes through 
almost every line. Indeed, it is this that makes Chaucer so 
genuinely English, and so dear to every English heart. " The 
Canterbury Tales " are his masterpiece, and almost unparalleled 
in poetry for power of portrait painting. The qualities of Chau- 
cer in this poem are gaiety — sometimes so abundant as to furnish 
an entire comedy — sly banter, lively irony, popular farce, broad 
jokes, pathos, presenting tricked innieepers, accidents, robberies, 
the ridiculous, and, by their side, noble pictures of chivalry, then a 
train of grotesque Flemish figures, carpenters, friars, sompnours, 
and various trades — all aspects of life. Positive English good sense 
abounds, allied with the romantic spirit of the age of chivalry. 
In Chaucer, as in Van Eyck, character stands out in relief, and 
the grave spirit of inquiry appears stirring the age of Wyclifie. 

He is better than Boccaccio, and foreshadows Shakespere in 
hitting off character. Some of his portraits are living, to wit 
the fi^nklin, the miUer, the merchant. In the tragic and pathe- 
tic, his Griselda points to King Lear and Othello. 

About the same epoch appeared John Lydgate (died 1446), a 
Benedictine of fertile invention, whose be,st work was his " Fall of 
Princes," but who also composed secular songs, ballads, legends, 
translations (see Eitson's " Bibliogr.," p. 66). Another author, 
who appeared a little later, Thomas Occleve (died 1454), com- 
posed tales and translations, including " Jonathas, or Fortuna- 
tus," besides several allegories, didactic poems, and rhymed 
chronicles. 

As early as the thirteenth century, mysteries and miiaALea 
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prepared the way for the drama; these mysteries obtained a 
kind of artistic form in the fourteenth century. Moralities were 
imported about the same time firom France (see Thomas Haw- 
kin's "Origin of the English Drama," Oxford, 1773, 3. 8). 
Prose was at this time rough in the travels of John Mandeville 
(died 1371), and unformed in Chaucer, who did much to per-- 
feet this branch of literature. 

Scotland's close connection with England (1050 — 1291) ex- 
plains the agreement of their two languages, and the simultane- 
ous development of literature in both countries, and which in 
Scotland showed considerable resources in the ballads and songs 
of the thirteenth century. Among the more noted Scottish 
poets we may enumerate : John Barbour, of Aberdeen (bom 
1316, died 1396), who celebrated the heroic episodes of King 
Eobert Bruce liberating his country from English oppression 
(1306—1321) ("The Bruce," with notes and a glossary by J. 
Pinkerton, London, 1790, 3. 8. Compare Irving, 1, S. 263) ; 
the blind minstrel, Harry (1461), who celebrated the heroic life of 
William WaUace ("The Acts of Wallace," Perth, 1790, 3. 12) ; 
Andrew Wintoun (died 1420), who wrote a " Scotch Chronicle," 
nine books, published by D. Macpherson, Edinburgh, 1795, and 
King James I. (bom 1393, king 1424, murdered 1438), author 
of excellent songs (" Poetical Kemains," published by W. Tytler, 
Edinburgh, 1783).* 



CHAPTEE V. 

General Survbt op Romance Languages. 
Spain. France. 

The German Minnelieder differ from the Provencal in the cha- 
racter of thought and feeling. They are remarkable for tender- 
ness and gentleness. 

"NQxt to the Teutonic the romance mediasval poetry has to 
be considered. 

Of all the romance tongues, the Proven9al, or language of 

• J. Sibbald, "Chronicle of Scottish Poetiy," London, 1804. D. 
Imng, ''Lives of the Scottish Poets," Edward II., London, 1810. W. 
Scott, "Minstrelsy of the Scotch Border," London, 180S. "Songs 
And Scotch Anecdotes " (of the foui*teenth century), modernized by 
^Uan Cumingham, London, 1S25. 
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the Troubadours, was the most fully developed with the least 
admixture of foreign elements. But the Provengal was spoken 
and vmtten in countries many of which, were under Grerman 
sway ; and German influence is largely represented in the Trou- 
badours. 

Spanish and Italian were developed next in chronological 
ordeTy the French language last. 

The most flourishing time of the Provencal poetry, in 
Provence, is marked by the sway of Count Berenger, who held 
that country as a feudal tenure, under the Grerman Emperor, 
Frederic Barbarossa. The north and west of France were imder 
English rule, and here the Norman influence is felt, in the de- 
velopment of knightly poetry. 

The first noted work in early French is the " Roman de la 
Eose." But it exhibits the language in a very imperfect state. In 
the fourteenth century a good many chivalrous poems were 
composed, but they show that French was not then equally 
developed with Italian and Spanish. 

It is probable that the terrible wars under the Plantagenets, 
and during the struggle of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
kept back France and England in literature. 

We have already seen that France began to shine towards the 
dose of the Middle Ages in her Chronicles, preparing the way 
for Memoirs. Even under St. Louis we have valuable " Memoirs" 
of the Sieur de Joinville, his faithM companion. 

Spain stands prominent at an early date, among the na- 
tions of Europe, in its great historic and heroic poem of " The 
Cid," which is worth a whole Hbrary of ordinary poems. If 
not composed in the eleventh century, it breathes the spirit of 
that era, and of a period earlier than the Crusades. It expresses 
the true-hearted old Castilian spirit, and was composed soon 
after the events it describes. It unites, as so many epics, a 
tragic with a comic side. This feature adds interest to the work, 
by showing that, while the hero is so superior to most mortals, 
he has still the weaknesses of man. 

Of this class is the story of the " Cid " giving a chest full of 
stones to a Jewish usurer, making him think the contents very 
precious, in order to get from him money for the war against the 
Moors. Another story describes how, after death, when the 
body of the hero (the Cid) was exposed to view, lying in state, 
a Jew ventured to pull his beard, whereupon the Cid's terrible 
sword, a span in length, darted of its own accord out of the 
sheath. 
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A speciftl fcatnre of the ballad poems of Spain, which is 
as rich as KDgland in that class of composition, is, that they aie 
in a grandly epic form. 

Tlie knightly poetry of Spain had reached matoiity, in the 
fourteenth century, later than that of most other European 
countries, but it shows itself at that time very perfect and Teiy 
national. Villena and Santillana are its representatives in 
that age. 

This kind of poetry was more cultivated in Spain by the 
knights and nobles than by the learned. 

No Arabian element occurs in its older form, but after the 
fall of Granada, some of the most touching of all poems are thoee 
of the Abencerages, converted floors, whose quarrel with the 
Zegris led to the fall of Cranada. These Moorish poems are 
proud effusions, only too full of deep pathos and tenderness. 

France, shaken during long years by the military hordes of 
Germany (486), became the seat of a Frank monarchy, under 
Chlodwig or Clovis. Alongside this Frank monarchy were 
established a Burgundian kingdom on the Ehine, and a Ym- 
gothic in the south. In both, much of Eoman civilisation had 
been preserved, while the northern parts of France became quite 
barbarized, and fell into an utterly uncultured condition. Charle- 
magne (768 — 814), the restorer and founder of civil order and 
spiritual culture, surrounded himself with distinguished men 
and learned foreigners, especially Italians, and entrusted a great 
part of his noble undei-taking to the Briton, Alcuin (793); 
schools were improved after the pattern of that of Tours, other 
institutions remodelled at Ferriores, Eheims, Paris, &c, ; sup- 
plies of books were multiplied, the art of writing ennobled ; the 
exchange of views among the learned, the example of the court 
and the great, and a good system of legislation raised great hopes 
for the future. 

But these expectations were defeated by the weakness and 
divisions of Charlemagne's successors ; though a number of im- 
proved writers reappeared in the ninth century — the poet Ber- 
nowin of Clermont, Drepanius Florus, Milo and his pupil Hug- 
bald, Abbo of Fleury; the historians and theologians, Druthmar, 
Angelom, Freculf, Servat, Lupus, Hincmar, &c, ; and the na- 
turalists, Agobard and Dungald. 

The chaotic state produced by the dissensions and rivalries of 
adverse and ambitious pretenders was mitigated on the advent 
•of the Capetian dynasty (987), and the courts of Burgundy and 
Normandy were improved by a more active exercise of thought, 
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chiTttlrouB and artiatic spirit operation 
leople. The Benedictiaes of Clouy, the Car- 
yana were actively engaged in literacy efforts — 
merit by the induatry with which they copied 
Gctioiis of books were enriched at Fleurj, Gam- 
, the schools of Chartrea, Bee, Xanbes, &e., 
■y a certain notoriety, and children's schools 
in the eleventh century at Soissons (900), 

fished FoT indiTiduol merits, or the knowledge 
aeper thinking power, or manifold prepress in 
a, were, in the tenth century — lUmy of Auxerre, 
1 Scotus Erigena, Hcriger of Lanbes, Gerbert ; 
century — Lanfranc, Sigebert of Gembloux, and 

I with tha twelfth century, several steps were 
; civil life and the administration of States. 
vere instituted at Bheims, Laon, Poictieis, La 

PChartres, at Paris (St. Victor and St, Genevifeve), 
I of St. Denis, Marmoutier, St. R^my ; and many 
kctines wore devoted to increase the number of 



} most con^icnoua writers of this ago may be 
ite Latin post, Marbod, HUdebett ofTours, Bernard 
I Phil. Gualbor. To these may be added others 
I the classical spirit — Abelard, Hugo and Richard de 
"l. Bernard of Clairvaax, John of Salisbury, Petrua 
1 others. There were also historians of the Cni- 
[ the Gorman princes, and chroniclers of separata 
\mea, churches, and convents. A flourishing period 
snal life of France had begun. The thirteenth cen- 
fc rendered illustrioua by the appearance of the excellent 
t- Louis (died 1270), author of an equitable system of 
se (1254), by the splendour of the Paris University, 
iL centre of scholastic philosophy, and by Vincentiua 
Kdes many other thinkers of penetrating mind, and 
!ng activity in national literature. 
Bmrteenth and fifteenth centuries were less conducive to- 
motion of intelkcraal life ; the wars with England (1339 
9)were accompanied by sad disorder and destruction, and the- 
lUtht^ty, striving after unlimited power, brot^ht only oue- 
Bdrantagea to literature. Ifevertheless, the intellectual 
f that had been aroused was not queuchBd ', tha use of tbfl 
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national language in literature became more frequent; royal 
annals were written down at the Abbey of St. Denis (1300); 
memoirs bearing a strong stamp of nationality were introduced 
by Joinville, Froissart, Monstrelet, and Commines; Pierre d'Ailly 
was usefully employed on mathematical studies, and he^ with 
Jean Charlier de Gerson, used his influence to good purpose 
in combating the unprofitable exaggerations of scholasticism. 
The road was already marked out leading to a nobler deyelop- 
ment of mind.* 

The French language was formed at an early date (500 — ^700), 
from a mixture of the lingrm romana rustica with the German, 
in the provincial dialects ; and as these prevailed generally, the 
use of the Latin became lost in popular life (before and about 
900). This language became divided (987 ?), with well-marked 
distinctness, into two principal dialects, the Walloon in the 
north, the Provencal in the south ; while the present French 
tongue issued from an intermediate dialect, spoken on the banks 
of the Seine. The broad distinction between the southern and 
northern dialect was expressed by the words denoting affirmation 
in both ; thus the southern dialect was styled langue 6!oc^ and 
the northern, Zan^we dlml But, notwithstanding .certain diver- 
sities, the essential relation of these two directs was long ad- 
mitted, as appears from the Descort, or Complaint of Eambaud 
de Vagueiras (died 1207), in which a Provencal strophe is fol- 
lowed first by an ItaliaD, then by a French, thirdly by a Gas- 
con, fourthly by a Catalonian, and so on. The northern idiom, 
adopting more elements from the German foreigners, was intro- 
duced to public life at an earlier date, through the favour of the 
Church (Mouson, 913). Spiritual songs and legends existed in 
Old French as early as the eleventh century, and sermons were 

* Histoire Literaire de la France, par les Religieux Bdnedictins de la 
Oongr. de St. Maure. (A. Rivet, bom 16S3, died 1749, and others.) 
Paris. 1733. 

G. Henry — Hist, de la Langiie Fr. (1811); Raynouard — Grammaire 
de la Langue des Troubadours (P., 1816 — S) ; and Grammaire Comparfe 
de la L. de Fr., avec les autres L. de TEurope Latine (P. 1821, 8) ; A. 
W. Schlezel — Observations sur la Langue et la Litt. Proven^ales (P. 
1818, 8); Adrian Grundzuge— Zu enier Prov. Gramm. (Frankf. 1835, 8); 
toilet— Hist, des Troubadours (P. 1773, 3, 82) ; Raynouard— Des Trou- 
badours et des Cours d' Amour (Paris, 1817, 8), and Choix des Po^sie 
Originales des Troubadours (Paris, 1818); Rochegurde— Le Pamasse 
Oocitanien et Gloss. Occit. (Toulouse, 1819, 8) ; F. Diez — Die Po^ie der 
Troubadour (Zwickau, 1826, 8). 

Lea PoHes Fran9ais suivant Tordre Chronolog. depuis le XII. Si^cle 
ig^% Malherbe, &c., par M. R. Auguier (P., 1824). 
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preadied in the Yemacular by Norbert in Belgium (1119), and 
Vital at Eheims (1120). 

The Provencal, Hving especially in Languedoc, rich in 
vowels, malleable and euphonious, the most genuine daughter 
of romance, afi&liated "with the Catalan, and showing a 
marked individuality even in the oldest linguistic specimens 
{842 — 860), arrived first at a ripe artistic development. The 
x^on or home of the Proven5al poetry embraces the whole of 
IFrance south of the Loire, and its influence extended thence to 
19'orthem France, Spain, Italy, and England. This district of 
France, to a great extent subject to the sway of a gentler ad- 
ministration, had retained many traces of ancient culture ; the 
cities enjoyed certain municipal privileges, and considerable 
prosperity; the magnates lived joyously and splendidly, not 
TUi£requently exceeding the bounds of prosperity in their 
habits of lijfe. Merry-making minstrels, jongleurs, armed with 
guitar and mandolin, and often excelling in bodily exercises, 
wandered through the land. The ancient practice requiring 
every festive occasion to be attended with song, gave rise to the 
corporation of the Troubadours (before 1100), and to the gaye 
science, which continued to flourish in youthful vigour till the 
middle of the thirteenth century. This lively poetry declined 
with the Albigensian wars, which were promoted by some of 
these bards (1209), and became extinct when, after the family 
of the Berengers died out (1249), the house of Anjou became 
notorious for its violence. In consequence of these events, the 
Troubadours sought shelter at foreign courts, chiefly in Catalonia. 
The Troubadours, often rich in adventurous pecuharities, were 
distinguished by a freer tone, a depreciation of Church tradi- 
tion, and in some cases by licentious humour. Their songs 
were devoted to a representation of the life of nature, to the 
emotions of love, and to considerations relating to passing 
events. They present euphonious rhyme, and are remarkably in- 
ventive and diversified in their measure, their strophes and the 
changes of rhyme stubbornly retained from their partiahty for 
assonance. Among their different kinds of poems we have — 
tonzones, contests and questions in strophes of four syllables ; 
sirventes, in praise or blame of public events of the time; sonnets, 
accompanied by music and ballads, enlivened by dancing. Be- 
sides pastourelles and legends, they had also borrowed fables and 
novels from the Arabs. 

Of the Provencal authors there are many (above 300), including 
many nobles ; but only a few of them are known, such as — 
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WiUiam, Ninth Count of Poitou (died 1122); Giraud le Roux, 
Toulouse (1150), a writer conspicuous for a tender loving spin 
and for a tone of pathetic complaint in his verses ; Jauf&e< 
de Budel (died 1162), contemporary of the humoristic versifier 
Bertrand du Bom; Eambaut of Orange (1173); Gavaudan le 
Vieux (1189); Raoul de Coucy (died 1191); Richard L of 
England, Coeur de Lion (died 1199); his friend Blondel, ass(K 
ciated with the romantic legend of Richard's imprisonment in 
Austria ; Amaude Daniele, author of several romances ; Piene 
Cardinal, a bitter enemy of the Popes ; Yambaud de Yaqueiras 
(died 1207), a warlike Troubadour; the turbulent Bishop Foul- 
ques (died 1231) ; Pierre Raymond (1230) ; and out of France 
— ^Aimeric Peguilain in CastiUe (1240), GuiUem Figuera in 
Lombardy (1240), and the Genoese Lanfranc Cigala. 

An attempt was made to revive the Jeuz Flor^ux at Toulouse 
n323, 1355, 1484), but it met with no great success. In 1500, 
Clement Isaure was a successful reproducer of this class of 
poetry. 

The formation of the North French language and literature is 
closely connected with the Proven9al, as is perceptible in its 
lyrical, satirical, and allegorical poems, and in its romantic narra- 
tives ; yet it has followed a march of its own, and has exerdsed 
a distinct influence on after times. It has been already remarked 
that it issued first horn ecclesiastical activity (sermons, spiritual 
canticles, and legends of the eleventh and twelfth centuries), and 
consists partly in translations (in the eleventh century the books 
of the Maccabees and Haimo's epistles and gospels ; in the twelfth 
the distichs of Everard, Mauritius' sermons, &c.). In the thir^ 
teenth these translations from the Latin became so frequent that 
they were forbidden at the Dominican Chapter (1242) ; while the 
fourteenth is especially rich in translations from the Bible and the 
classical authors. A great part of the copiousness and maturer 
form of the modem French vocabulary is to be traced to this source. 
The courts of the Norman dukes and knights became special 
centres of intellectual culture after the twelfth century ; these 
Normans adopted French manners and the French tongue, owing 
to their close connection with the mother country, while they 
influenced throughout Western Europe the whole of their class 
— the gentlemen — by their chivalrous bearing. The trouvheSf 
including many nobles and ecclesiastics, formed a compact cor- 
poration, and exercised a wholesome influence by their convivial 
tastes, and by stimulating the imagination of their listeners by 
the representation of lordly adventures, which met with a genenJ 
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acceptance in the thirteenth century. A special ingredient of the 
Tnmke literature consists in the so-called romances, issuing from 
tihe pride of race, a proneness to the marvellous, and a love of 
the heioic reminiscences of the past. These romances gave a 
Thid portraiture of courtly manners, of the vicissitudes of a race 
gOYcmed by strong passions, and, though partly in rhyme, 
began at an early date to assume the form of prose. These com- 
positions contain very little historic truth, which is crushed out 
by the preponderance of the inventive spirit, by capricious inter- 
niztare of fact and fiction, and by the taste for allegoric and 
iiijBtic adornment. 

The general scene of all these romances is laid in Britain, 
which gave much more than it received in this matter. France, 
and more particularly the East surrounding Palestine, viewed 
through a nimbus of poetry, were also the great fields of adven- 
ture for Trouv^re romance. 

Of the romance writers laying their scene in Great Britain 
we have to notice (1150) Godfrey Gaymar's "History of the 
^Saxon Kings," in French, octo-syllabic verses ; and Eobert 
"Wace, or Gasse, an English ecclesiastic, educated at Caen (bom 
1112, died 1184), who wrote "Brut d*Angleterre," continued 
in the "Roman de Rou" (1160), in four parts, of 16,592 verses, 
of which the first and fourth are in verses of eight syl- 
lables, while the second and third parts are in Alexandrines 
(published by Fr. Pluquet, Paris, 1827, 2, 8). This period 
marks the commencement of the legendary cyclus of Arthur and 
the Round Table, hitherto portrayed in Latin, but henceforth 
in the vernacular. The central feature of these legends is the 
conquest of the saint Graal, with which the fables about the 
Bound Table were interwoven. 

The most active writers engaged in describing the chivalrous 
world of the Normans were — (1165) Luces de Gast, who tmns- 
lated Tristan; the indefatigable Rusticiende Pise (before 1189), 
who gave a translation of the Brut; and Gautier Map (died 
1210), translator of Lancelot. Most of the romances belonging 
to the cyclus of Arthur, including Perceforest, were represented 
in French rhyme by Chretien de Troyes (1190), Godfrey de 
Ligny, and others ; afterwards in prose. The legends of Alex- 
ander the Great, coupled with the British, were treated in 
Alexandrines (1200) by Lambert li Cors, Alex, de Bernay, and 
Thomas de Kent. 

The most fertile source of these romances is found in the 
legendcury cyclus of Charlemagne, which was also the most 
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popular tHeme. To it belong Hnon de Yilleneaye ( 1 200), Eegi 
de Montauban, Adenez (1270), Ogier the Dane, Hnon of 1 
deaux, the dwarf Oberon, &c. The most recent theme for l^ei 
is the story of Amadis, originating in Portugal and Spain, lat 
ing all historical basis (four books— Salamanca, 1510 ; in Franc 
1546; German, 1572 — ^increased by continuations to twent 
four books). This story had a very numerous progeny, indu 
triously circulated in Spain, France, and Italy, and much reac 
since the fourteenth century. (See Duten's " Tables G^n^o 
giques des H^ros de Eomans," London, 1796 ; ''Biblioth. Univ. 
des Eomans," Paris^ 1775, folio.) Among the histories oi 
national origin in France, the amorous story of " Aucaasin and 
Nicolette" deserves special notice (1250), being written partly in 
verse, partly in prose, and conspicuous for superior execution^ 
A number of gay, sprightly, and sometimes licentious feibles and 
stories of Eastern origin reached Northern France through the 
Provencal (Melusine, of Jean d' Arras, 1383), and were thence 
diffused over Italy, Germany, and England. Their number was 
considerably increased by frequent intercourse with the East 
(1250), and they are useM as an illustration of the history of 
ethics. (" FabHaux et Contes du xiL et xiiL Sikle," Paris, 1779, 
collected by Legrand d'Aussy; ^Barbazan Fables et Contes 
des xii-xv. Si^cle," Paris, 1756, 1808; "Nouvelles Etcher- 
ches de Fables," pulll. par M6on, Paris, 1823.) One of the 
oldest specimens of the allegorising and satirical portraits of 
manners is the story of Eeginard (R^nart), of the Carlovingian 
period, and circulated after the tenth century, represented in 
2,000 verses by Perros or Pierre de St. Clost (1233), continued 
and altered by many hands : ^* Le Eoman du Eenart," pubL par 
D. M. M^on, Paris, 1825 ; of this class are also the satirists, Le 
Eeclus de Moliens (bom 1154), Guiot de Provins (bom 1200) ; 
the allegorists, Helinandat Froimond (died 1223), Henry d'An- 
dely (1240), and the allegorising didactic poets, Omons (1265) 
and Gautier de Metz. 

The most noted work of the age is the " Eomance of the Rose," in 
22,000 rhymes of eleven syllables, begun by Guillaume de Lorris 
(before 1240), terminated by Jean Clopinel de Meung (1280),. 
who is also known by his free poetical treatment of Yegetius on 
equestrian training: ''Le Roman de la Rose, corr. par M^n,'^ 
Paris, 1814. Guillaume de Guilleville (about 1358), wrote 
"pilgrimages" in imitation of Dante. The lyric Trouveres were 
related to the Provencal Troubadours, including Thibaolt ly.^ 
King of l^avarre (died 1253), Po&des, " pubL par De la Bava- 
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like," Paris, 1742 ; Fr. Grasses Bruler and Marie de France (bom 
1205); "Po^es," published by J. B. de Roquefort, Paris, 1829. 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century the language 
o1)tained a more settled form, and was enriched by several trans- 
lations. Among the works in rhyme the first place is occupied 
by lengthy all^^ories and representations. The most estimated 
aie the Pastourelles and Eondeaux of Jean Froissart, the historian, 
of Valenciennes (died 1401). Other writers of this class were 
Christine de Pisan (1415) : " Songs, Hist, de Troye, Tr^sor de 
laat^ des Dames;" Charles d^Orl^ns (died 1466), "Poesies," 
Grenoble, 1805 ; Louis de Beauvau, " Le Pas d'Armes de la Ber- 
gifae" (1449), "publ. par G. A. Crapelet," Paris, 1828 ; and a 
somber of writers of sentimental ditties and drink songs, espe- 
cially in the fifteenth century. 

This was also the time of the formation of French prose. It 
"waa attempted chiefly in romances, and the tone of memoir 
writing was given by Ville-Hardouin (1203), while it was carried 
out by Joinville, Froissart, Monstrelet, and Commines, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Translations were multiplied ; 
works were written by ecclesiastics on religious matters, by 
knights on hunting and tournaments, and by bui^ghers on 
domestic and industrial life. 

The first steps towards dramatic poetry were made in public 
mysteries (1161, 1224) ; religious corporations being employed in 
the representation gave a tone of solemnity and a regular form 
to these mysteries (1380, 1402). Secular pieces were brought 
up at the same time with them in the writers of the Basoche, 
and a sodality was formed to act these, constituting the nucleus 
of the future French stage. The first comedy in repute (P. Pa- 
telin, Paris, 1490) is said to have been composed by P. Blanchet 
(1480). 



CHAPTER VL 



ITALY. DANTE. 



Italian literature in the Middle Ages is special, and specially 
important It forms a bridge to modern literature, having a 
great share in its development and in the promotion of science, 
in the same way that modem art issued out of Italy. Its influ- 
ence on England was great, as Chaucer may be said to have 
iBsaed ftom tiie Italian spirit. 

%—1 
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Italian literature in that age has two elements : first, the 
allegorical, connecting it with the philosophy and spirit of the 
Middle Ages, in Dante. The second element is the antique, a 
term used to express the effect produced on Italian literature by 
classical models, particularly exemplified in Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio, both of whom deserved the name of scholars. The spirit 
and romance of chivalry did not take much in Italy. Petrarch, 
though he wrote immortal Minnelieder or romances in verse, 
thought it rather derogatory to do so, and prized much more 
highly a Latin poem, ScipiOy now almost unknown. 

Boccaccio in his prose novels endeavours to give the light 
Provencal literature an ornate, serious, classical clothing, which 
does not exactly suit the spirit of the Troubadours. 

Daktb. 

Homer stands apart, and his personality is involved in mystery, 
yet the " Iliad " is the work of one hand, and is in some respects 
unrivalled. Virgil is largely an imitator, and though won- 
drously picturesque and even touching, is inferior to Homer. 
Dante, though partly an imitator, has some magnificent touches, 
derived from Christian purity and tenderness, and not derived 
from Pagan sources. In sublimity he exceeds Virgil, and per- 
haps even Homer. Milton shares in these excellences of Dante, 
but he is considered by many critics to be slightly pedantic, and 
his Satan has been represented as too heroic. 

Dante Allighieri (bom at Florence, 1265, died September, 
1321) was a statesman of very active character, a scholar of 
deep and varied learning, an epic poet of the first order. 

He dwelt long in banishment at Verona, stiU longer at 
Eavenna, and wherever he was, he diffused a spirit of science 
and poetry; operating on posterity through many admirable 
writings, but especially through his " Divina Comedia," an epic 
and allegorical poem in one hundred cantos, and in what is 
called Terze Rime, 

The language of Dante is peculiar and beautifuL Many of 
the scientific opinions occurring in it are derived from Pagan 
sources, and interwoven with Christian ideas, especially with 
the doctrine of regeneration. An attempt is made in the poem 
to give some solution, aided by reason and revelation, to the 
mysterious problems of human life. Hell opens up the crimi- 
nsdity of human nature, in many degrees ; purgatory symbolizes 
the purification of the diseased soid, by the grace of God, by 
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means of repentance and saffering ; paradise discloses heavenly 
l)eatitade to the religioas feeling. The substance of the poem 
is a compound creation, derived from classical antiquity, from 
the scholastic philosophy and &om history. 

The pure ideal is not the region in which he moves, hut the 
tenn to which the work of the artist tends. Dante, like all true 
art, combines the real and the ideaL Many errors have been 
held in relation to him ; thus some have thought his great work 
to be only a chronicle, others regard him as nothing but a meta- 
physician. To the realist all his symbols are facts ; to the idealist 
all his facts are symbols. 

Three persons take a principal part in the poem — Virgil, 
Dante, and Beatrice. 

1. Dante is the most prominent person of these three. He re- 
presents himself as having gone wrong in life, from following 
fake images of good, and as being on the point of falling. He 
is saved by the study of moral philosophy and religion. The 
"Divina Comedia" is in reality a purification of Dante. Hence 
proceed all the allusions to his life in the poem ; for example, 
his exile^ which is predicted to him in the epic, by Farinata, 
whom he sees in hell ; and by Malespina, whom he meets in 
purgatory. Hence also the savage ardour Dante expresses 
against Filippo Argenti and Corso Donati, and the hopes he 
utters of coming back to Florence. 

But in the course of the poem, the individual (Dante) gra- 
dually merges into humanity, and the poet considers man in 
relation to the idea of good. Lost in hell, better in purgatory, 
he is recovered in paradise. The " Divina Comedia" is a mysti- 
cal purification of man. 

2. Virgil was depicted in the traditions of the Middle Ages 
as a great sage. He is painted by Dante, both as a real person- 
age and also as a symbol of human wisdom. He tells his history 
truly: — 

" Uomo gia fui 
E li parenti miei furon lombardi, 
E Mantovani per patria ambedui, 
Nacque sub Julio sincorche fosse tardi," &c.* 

For the light of faith, Virgil refers Dante to Beatrice : — 

"Da indi in la t'aspetta pure 
Beatrice ; ch'e opra di Fede.'' 

(** Purgatorio," canto xviii.) 

» • See Appendix B* 
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3. Beatrice is the prime mover of the entire action of the poem. 
Beatrice, descending j&om heaven, moves Yirgil to go and help 
Dante, lost in a forest. Beatrice receives him ponfied in the 
earthly paradise, and Beatrice raises him, £:om sphere to sphere, 
to the empyrean. 

Arrived at the end of purgatory, a wall of fire stops the poet ; 
he is not powerful enough to go on ; then he is admonished by 
the Latin poet thus : — 

** Fra Beatrice e te e questo mnxo," 

and Dante rushes into the flames. 

Beatrice is in fact the beginning and the end of the action of 
the poem. She is a brilliant illustration of the spirit of the 
X)oet, passing from the real to the ideal 

Beatrice was a real person (not a mere symbol), admired and 
loved by him, in early life. She died early, and by her influ- 
ence she raised Dante from a vulgar sphere, and made him a 
great poet. After her death, when Dante was prone to vice, 
she is represented in the poem as descending, weeping from 
heaven, and she begs Virgil to correct him. In the second canto 
of the first canzone, Viigil, who is speaking, introduces hsr 
thus: — 

"lo era color che son somMsi, 

£ donna mi chiamo* beata e bella, 
• • . Luceran gli occhi suoi pin che la stilla^ 
E cominciommi a dir soave e plana, 
Con angelica voce in sua faydla." 

Beatrice addresses Virgil thus : — 

*' Or mnovi e con la tna parola omata, 
E concio ch4 mestieri al suo compare, 
L'adjuta si ch*io ne sia consolata, 
U son Beatrice che ti f accio andare, 
Vengo di loco ove tornar-dis io^ 
Amor mi mosse che mi fa parlwe." 

Then Virgil, taken with her divine beauty, slugs her praises :«- 

" O donna di virtu, sola per cui, 
L'umana specie eccede ogni contento." 

Again: — 

"Id te misercordia, in te pietate," &c. 
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Up to this part of the poem, Beatrice is a woman, though 
most noble. But as Dante proceeds along the banks of Lethe, 
ilazzled with many sighta^ such as the Christian virtues, the 
cardinal virtues, the Evangelists, &c., he beholds, at the invoca- 
tion of Solomon, a woman dressed in a white veil, descend in a 
ear diawn by angels, crowned with laurel, in a red dress, and 
looking at Dante, she says : — 

"Guarda mi ben, ben son, ben son Beatrice.*' 

• 

Then she blames him, after he has confessed his sins. She 

leads him over the water ; at the request of the angels, she un- 

Teils amidst leaves and flowers, and as they sing a heavenly 

melody, Dante sees her surrounded by the virtues and the spirits 

•of the blessed. 

All the dresses and objects aro here symbolical,. and Beatrice 
lerself becomes very allegorical She becomes eventually the 
most ideal person of the whole poem ; yet he never forgets her, 
the virtuous and tender Florentine girl. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than his imagery, representing 
her blessedness in heaven, surrounded by angels, under a nimbus 
of flowers, in luminous ether, with divine melody around her; 
her eyes shedding a most vivid light, under the white veil on 
the green banks of the stream she surpasses her early, earthly 
beauty. 

When she speaks of divine things, her countenance is radiant, 
and her eyes cause the planets to burn brighter. The glory of 
heaven is pictured by the poet as a smile of paradise, and when 
he reaches the highest theme, words fail him. 

Lost in this contemplation Beatrice disappears, and when he 
sees her again, it is afar off. She turns and looks at him, and 
smiles — 

** Poi si tomo all' eterna f ontana." 

She is the former Beatrice still, but raised to be a citizen of 
heaven — ^to such an ideal that she symbolizes moral and civil 
greatness. 

To such a height did this sublime poet wish to raise the dear 
•child, as a reward for the sweet and holy affections she placed in 
his heart. She being dead, he retained ever the most beautiful 
4aid pious image of her in his mind. 

The visions obtained by Dante of the earthly paradise are 
Jfrom the Mount of Purification, antipodally opposed to Mounts 
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Zion and Moriah. These visions are among the most remarkable 
of hLs eight days' experience, given in the six last cantos of hi»' 
" Purgatorio." *^. 

In these visions, much is comprehensible, much a riddle, all 
most rich in matter. This happened in 1300 — 1266 years after 
Christ, in Dante*s thirty-fifth year, at the full moon, in the 
spring (la luna ionda, "Infemo," xxi. 113 — 14 ; xx. 127 ; L 38^ 
&c.) — on the 5th of April, or the Jewish Passover — ^in the 
morning. 

First the poet is lost in a wood, and goes into the infernal 
world (" Inferno," ii. 1 ; iii. 1). By April 6th, his descent 
into hell was finished, in the centre of the earth. Thence the- 
wanderer came forth on the other side of the earth (" Infemo,"^ 
xxxiv. 139). At that moment the morning of April 7th was 
dawning, while in the Eastern hemisphere evening already pre- 
vailed. 

Now the traveller is abready on the promontory (purgatory). 
April 7th he passes through its vestibule. Good Friday and 
Saturday (April 8th and 9th) the poet passes through the circles^ 
of purgatory. He wakes early Easter morning (xxii. 109 — 
111). After this, a warning dream occurs, in which Leah and 
Rachel appear, the former dancing, the latter sitting ; but no 
explanation is given of this apparition. Easter Sunday is April 
10th. By this time the seven wounds of sin have disappeared 
from the forehead of Dante, for he has passed through seven 
purifications. 

And now his guide, Virgil, pronounces him weaned from 
tutelage, and gives him the two swords, the magisterial and the 
episcopal, implying command over himself. To him are also given 
the imperial crown and the bishop's crown, and Virgil says — 

•* Perch*io te sopra, te coron6 e mi trio*.** 

These words conclude canto xxvii of the " Purgatorio." 
After this, though Virgil does not depart, he is silent. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the meeting of Danti 

and Beatrice in Heaven — 

'* Guardaci ben : ben son, ben son Beatrice. 
Come degnasti d'accendere al monte ? 
Non sapei tu, che qui e Tuomo felice ?** 

(73-75.) 

He cannot answer. 

" Gli occhi mi cadder gin nel chiaro fonte ; 
Ma veggendo mi in esso, i trassi a Terba. 
Tanta vergogna mi grav6 la fronte-.** 
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Nothing is more sublimely dramatic than the representation 
of the poet falling senseless on the river bank before Yiigil and 
Beatrice, j&om a sense of his own unworthiness. Beatrice draws 
Dante fiom the river of Lethe — 

" Si dolcemente, 
Ch'io nol 80 rimembrar, non ch'io lo scriva.''* 

The numbers and dresses of the poem are throughout typical 
and symbolical. 

There have been four great epic poets — Homer, Virgil, Dante,, 
and Milton ; to whom some writers would perhaps add a fifth,. 
Tasso. 

Francesco Petrarca, of Arezzo (bom 1304, died July 18, 1374),^ 
was a most zealous promoter of the study of ancient classical lite* 
rature, receiving culture and development of mind by his travels 
to Provence and his studies at Bologna. He showed a free and 
original power of thought, and an indefatigable activity, writing 
many rhythmical and prose works in the Latin language, of which 
his letters and historical writings have the greatest value. His 
immorta^l renown has resulted fix)m his Italian canzoni, sonnets, 
allegorising trionfi, and other artistic representations of a lyrical 
nature, displaying deep and tender feeUng, and which are con- 
sidered as masterpieces of expression and versification, and there- 
fore have found many commentators.t 

Giovanni Boccaccio, of Certaldo, near Florence (bom 1313,. 
died December 21st, 1375), was a man enriched with varied 
knowledge, testified by his historical writings in Latin, full of 
useful information, considering the age when they were written. 
His mind was clear and penetrating, and he had a rich fund of 
fency, adding valuable contributions to Italian literature. His 
poems are not so remarkable for special superiority as his prose 
works, romances, the LaMrirdo d^amore detio il Corbaccio, the 
life of Dante, and his Commentary on the First Sixteen 
Cantos of the Comedia, besides his letters. Above all, Boc- 
caccio has risen to fame by his " Decamerone," of 100 novelli, 
related in masterly style, and in a very perfect language, full of 
quaint witticisms and of sharp criticisms on civil and especially 
on religious life in his day, with a large admix:ture of licence. 

* So sweetly that I do not remember it so as to write it. 

t "Bime," critical edition, by A. Marsand, Padua, 1819. Com- 
pare G. B. Baldetti, del Petrarca e delle sue opere libri iv., Florence,. 
1797. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Spain. 

Yisi-GoTHio Spain had lost its literary coltoie in the sixth cen- 
tury ; the clergy sank into ignorance, and Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville, who sent forth some good disciples, was quite a solitary 
exception in the seventh century. Under Arabian sway (712i, 
Arabian art and literature flourished in full activity (860;, 
favoured by the Ommiads, showing a special splendour in the 
courtly residences of Cordova, Seville, and Granada, and reacting 
even on the Christian clergy and people. The Visigoths, pene- 
trated by the power of faith and love of country^ advanced 
combating from the northern parts of the peninsula, and at 
length (1210), obtained a decided superiority, retained a spirit 
earnestly religious, and transmitted a high sense of chivalrous 
honour, sacrifice, and suffering to the States founded by their 
achievements. This gave birth to a peculiar and individual 
national life, whose glory was revealed in the national literature 
after the thirteenth century, while scientific life was almost 
entirely confined to the clergy, and was restricted to theology 
and scholastic philosophy. 

The Spanish language, issuing firom an admixture of the 
lingtta romana ru.4ina, and many fuildamental tones derived 
fiom primitive Iberian, and from the adoption of Germanic ele- 
ments, is related to the Proven9al, through the Catalan and 
Limousin, and is closely connected with the Gallician and 
Portuguese. It gives evidence also of the adoption of many 
Arabic terms. The transition from the use of the language in 
common life (sixth century) to its employment in poetical forms 
occurred in northern and central Spain almost simultaneously 
(about the end of the eleventh century)^ and rather later in the 
jsouth and in Portugal. 

The Limousin and Catalan poetry were fused with the Pro- 
ven9al, and when the latter became extinct they lasted till the 
fifteenth century — a fact testified by the writings of Peter HX 
of Aragon (died 1286^, Frederic King of Sicily (died 1326), 
Enrique de Yillena (died 1434), Ausias March at Valencia 
(died 1450), and Juan MartoreU (1453). 

Castilian poetry was the oflspring of the national character, 
preserving an independent, chivalrous feeling, and breathing 
much power and depth of emotion. 
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Its oldest work is the "Khymed Chronicle (1130, copied 
1207) ofthe Acts of Cid el Campeador" (died 1099), by San- 
chez, translated into Grerman by Herder, 1805. Many other 
poets celebrated the deeds of this great national hero and 
of others, and Gronzales de Berceo wrote the " Adventures of 
Alexander the Great " in Alexandrines. King Alphonso the 
Wise (bom 1221, died 1284) raised the Castilian language to be 
the accepted medium of intercourse in public afCairs, and used 
his influence to promote the national poetry. The principal 
literary productions of the fourteenth century were romances and 
lyrics, but this era also marks the introduction of historical and 
didactic prose. Moreover, allegory found considerable patronage 
in the fourteenth century, many foreign productions, including 
especially Dante, exciting the spirit of imitation. 

Among the more noted writers of this time may be named : 
Prince Juan Manuel (died 1362), author of simple romances, and 
of the prose novel, " El Conde Lucanor ;" Pedro Lopez de Ayala 
(born 1332, died 1407) ; Eimado de Palacio, chronicle and trans- 
lation of livy ; Juan de Mena (bom 1412, died 1466), " El Labe- 
linto;" Inigo Lopez de Mendoza (bom 1398, died 1458), "Doc- 
trinal de Privados," " Proverbios," and " Memorial ;" and Feman 
Perez de Guzman, an excellent prose writer, who wrote " Senten- 
cia&'' Among the lyric poets may be noticed, Rodrigo del Padron, 
Gomez, and Jorge Manrique, and a fiery, fertile writer, Juan de 
la Enzina (1500). The mysteries, which led to the drama, re- 
ceived (1412) a nobler form from an allegorizing writer, Enrique 
de YiUena. Mingo Eebulgo (1450) and Celestina (before 1500) 
gave the tone to comedy. Portuguese lyric poetry was closely 
associated with the Spanish in the fifteenth century. Italian 
models were imitated, but Portugal's rhymed chronicles have 
small value. 



PART II 

MODEBN TIMES (1500—1873). 



CHAPTER Vm. 

BURVBT. 



The literature of modem times may be considered as confined 
to Europe and America. It is conspicuous for the wealth of 
matter and speciality of form, and directed by a powerful long- 
ing for truth and beauty, testified by the aim of the numerous 
transformations and political revolutions, and resulting from a 
greater and more general sympathy in the welfare of humanity. 
The spirit of modem literature may be generalized as the pro- 
duct of accumulated experiences, of the increasing intercourse of 
nations, of the progress of industry and commerce, of the rise of 
the middle classes, and of the recognition of the rights of the 
people generated by Christianity. The results of these fEicts are 
seen in the diffusion and strengthening of a general consciousness 
or public opinion, having a just estimate of the worth and dignity 
of the human race expressed in the publications of the day. 

Three facts express the beginning of this new era, which had 
been prepared by the movements of the preceding centuries. 
The first is the discovery of the new world (October 12, 1492), 
telling strongly on civil life and the administration of states, 
already roused to the sense of new wants and enjoyments, and 
to new efforts in the life of industry and trade. The discovery of 
Columbus has had a great effect in extending the horizon of ex- 
perience, in rooting out old prejudices, in awakening the power 
of observation, and in rousing a lively sympathy between the 
cultivated and uncultivated classes. The next great &ct, is the 
study of ancient classical literature, exercising intellectual activity 
by constant and profitable familiarity with the laws of language, 
clearing up difiBcult matters by a comparison of the past with 
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the present, generating a brighter and less dependent state of 
mind, setting free the fancy and thought from the quibbles of a 
ligid scholasticism, showing the contrast of repulsive barbarism 
and the attractive beauty of form, producing general results of 
enltore that have never been thwarted, and never can be set 
aside except in a state of society which seems now removed &om 
the field of possibility. 

Another great fact was what is styled the Eeformation, by 
Ulrich Zuingli (1512) and Martin Luther (1517), resulting in 
part from the effort of a more mature understandiiig to use its 
own independent powers, and in some degree the effect of 
the endeavour to break away from political unity, and to 
develop individually the special characteristics of the different 
European nationalities. Thus, though a certain division and 
antagonism of characters and interests were produced, and were 
strengthened by the Eeformation, its general effect was not with- 
out utility, even in the case of its opponents, by the creation of 
a healthy spirit of national competition ; though this advantage 
was balanced by the loss of a sense of common unity in Christen- 
dom, expressed in the Crusades. Another result of the Eeforma- 
tion was the prominence given to political and social questions 
and the establishment of general toleration, leading undoubtedly 
in most cases to indifference in matters of religion. 

It must be added that the first results of the Eeformation do 
not seem to have been favourable to learning or art. The old 
exclusive and intolerant spirit of the Middle Ages breathes forth 
even in the reformed churches. The Thirty Years' War in Ger- 
many was a real calamity for the progress of culture and letters. 
But the tendency given to the human mind could not be checked 
by any collisions. Scientific inquiry broke forth with greater 
effulgence than before, after Francis Bacon introduced induction 
and led the way for a host of ardent and profound inquirers such 
as GWileo, Kepler, Descartes, Spinoza, Pascal, Newton, and 
Leibnitz. The observations and researches of these great men 
gave splendour and furtherance to the independent use of the 
reasoning powers and directed inquiry to the attainment of sub* 
stantial results. 

The sixteenth century was in some senses a heroic age in the 
field and in letters. The struggles in the Netherlands, the con- 
troversies of the council of Trent, the opposition to the Armada, 
the civil wars in France, the powerful antagonism of the Jesuit 
order, gave birth to gigantic efforts of literary prowess. 

Li the midst of all these contests, a public opinion was slowly 
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fonniiig in Europe, and the lesnlt of the struggle was to lead the 
J literaiy classes to a kind of satiety of controversy and a general 
spirit of flippant mockery and incredulity in England under 
Charles II. down to the age of Queen Anne, and in France 
under the Eegent of Orleans (at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century). 

Ethnographic Survey and National Literatures. 

The more lively activity of national mind, and a more refined 
national culture, find their expression in the national literatures, 
at first in south-west Europe, and afterwards in the east and 
north. In order to form a just estimate of these modem litera- 
tures, it is necessary to take into consideration their individuality ; 
their degree of dependence on foreign models ; their connection 
with the past, with science, with the fine arts, and their influence 
on the different classes of the people. Each nation has followed 
a course of development different from that of others. This 
speciality of national character is seen in the nature of practical 
productions; the present speaks more forcibly in prose, especially 
perceptible in the tone of entertainment and instruction, particu- 
larly in works of eloquence and the artistic structure of history, 
the fruit of greater publicity in political life. On all sides mate- 
rial progress and efforts after a higher individuality are discern- 
ible, though the ideal element is somewhat depreciated. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

Italy, to Tasbo. 

Italy, the mother and the pattern of modem European culture 
and art, had reached a high pitch of intellectual life about the 
end of the fifteenth century, which, from the nature of certain 
eternal laws of the human mind, could not be maintained for a 
long continuance. The Franco-Spanish wars (1494-1559) left 
destmction, impoverishment, and barbarism as their legacy; 
political independence was lost ; internal dissensions produced 
enervation, developed since more hurtfully by an insidious and 
immoral State policy. The multitude became remarkable for 
roughness and obtuseness ; while the ruling caste, and those 
intellectually gifted, were chiefly conspicuous for sophistiy i^d 
over refinement, for effrontery in their spirit of mockery, and for 
a tendency to libertinage. Literature sank with the falling of 
dvil independence and industrial prosperity. 
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A hypdcriticfJ cliaracter of mind was generated, coupling the 
levity of unbelief with an external profession of faith. The 
imagination of writers at this period preferred to dwell on events 
of the pasty rather than on the more barren themes of the present. 
The principal progress in Italy at this time was confined to 
learned corporations and to matters of scientific inquiry. The 
national literature of Italy began to degenerate, like art, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and it only began to revive with 
the nineteenth. Much was done, no doubt, in this interval to 
throw light on the national history. Philology was cultivated in 
the sixteenth; archaeology in the seventeenth; Eoman law, 
mathematics, and physics, made great advances in this period. 
Much literary activity was developed throughout at Home, and 
several popes patronised and promoted literature with great energy^ 

Thb Age of Lorenzo db' Medici (died 1494). 

The whole of the fifteenth century was employed in extending 
the resources of the friends of the Muses. Antiquity was 
unveiled to them in full beauty, including its graceful mythology, 
its subtle and profound philosophy, its masterly eloquence, and 
entrancing poetry. Another age was required to make use of all 
this material in the formation of a nobler race. About the end 
of the century a divine breath permeated the finished statue, and 
it started into life. 

Those men of genius who shed so brilliant a glory on Italy in 
the sixteenth century, were clustered like a constellation of light 
round Lorenzo de' Medici, and formed his society. A high rank 
among these must be assigned to Politiano, who prepared the 
career of the great epic and lyric Italian poets that followed closely 
after. 

Angelo Politiano was bom at Monte Pulciano, July 24, 1464, 
bis family name being Ambrogini. He appears to have attracted 
considerable notice by writing Greek and Latin epigrams, but the 
work that introduced him to Lorenzo de' Medici was a poem on 
a tournament, in which Julian de' Medici was the victor, in 
1468. From this time Politiano was the constant confidant and 
companion of Lorenzo, who made him tutor to his children. 
Yet this poem of Politiano was a fragment, and devoted to an 
unworthy theme. It is probably owing to this unworthiness 
that the poet left it unfinished. Yet neither Tasso nor Ari- 
osto surpass Politiano in the management of the octave stanza, 
the spirit of his narrative, in grace and vivacity, and in uniting 
a delicious harmony with the greatest resources of description. 
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Folitiano did more than this. He had the merit of Teviving 
the tragedies of the ancients ; or, more correctly, he created a 
new kind of pastoral tr^edy, on which even Tasso employed his 
genius. His best-known dramatic work is the " Orpheus," in five 
acts, which has the ancient chorus, and is rather an eclogue than a 
drama. This resulted from an exaggerated estimate of Virgil, 
who was supposed to unite every excellence in his works, and to 
be a model for the dramatist in his Bucolics. The play revolves 
Tound the love of Aristaeus for Eurydice, containing the lamen- 
tations of Orpheus, his descent into hell and punishment. 
Each act contains little more than a hundred verses. Folitiano 
makes use of various metres — ^the ierza rima, the octave stanza, 
«nd even the more involved couplets of the canzoni — ^for the 
dialogue. It has scarcely any resemblance to the modem drama, 
yet the Orpheus produced a revolution in poetry, combining 
beauty of verse and music with the charm of decorations, and 
leading the way to the sublimest enjoyment which the muse can 
bestow. 

About this time the Academy and the poets of Eome repro- 
duced the comedies of Plautus. The example of Folitiano and 
this reproduction gave a great push to the revival of the drama. 
It came at length to form a part of religious ceremonies, and 
nobles and princes used to act in the performances. Italy 
could boast of representing annually two theatrical displays — 
one at Ferrara or Milan, the other at Eome or Naples. These 
were frequented by all the neighbouring courts and their retinues. 
The severe judgment of the public was disarmed by the splendours 
of the spectacle, the extravagant expenditure, and gratitude 
elicited by the liberality of so gratuitous a favour. The records 
of the Italian cities announce the great admiration felt for these 
displays ; yet the poets sought less the applause of the public 
than the imitation of the classics in their dramatic productions ; 
and Seneca was unfortunately viewed as being equally entitled to 
admiration with Sophocles. Accordingly, the first efforts of the 
reviving drama are full of tumid declamations, and all the defects 
of the Eoman tragedies. 

Meanwhile a totally difierent spirit and drift were perceptible 
in another branch of Italian poetry — the Morgante Maggiore of 
the Florentine Luigi Fulci, and the Orlando Innamorato of 
Maria Eoiardo, Count of Scandia. These works belonged to the 
class of chivabous poems which have been reviewed in describing 
the German, French, and Spanish literature of the Middle Ages. 
It has been seen that these chivalrous poems had some circulation 
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in Italy in the time of Dante (twelfth and thirteenth centuries). 
They accorded with the prevalent love of adventure and belief 
in the marvellous which were the dominant tone of the Crusade 
period. At the close of the fifteenth century matters were 
changed ; the belief in the marvellous was diminished ; and the 
warriors still wearing armour were far from recalling the true 
love and valour of the Paladins of old. 

Accordingly, the adventures of the older romances were 
repeated in Italy in a spirit of mockery ; nor did the Italian 
language at that time admit the serious treatment of any subject, 
this being left to the Latin. After the time of Boccaccio, a 
character of naivetS, mixed with satire, remained, and still 
remains, the characteristic feature of the Italian language, and is 
specially perceptible in Ariosto. This great writer is conceived 
to have united the mixture of humour with fabulous narrative 
in a just measure ; but it took some time for the romantic poets 
of Italy to bring matters to this point. 

Luigi Pulci (1431-1487) appears in his " Morgante" (1485) in 
turns serious and insipid, burlesque and vulgar, or religious. 
The poem consists of twenty-eight cantos, each canto containing 
200 stanzas. His real hero is rather Orlando than Morgante ; 
but although this romance consists entirely of warlike encounters, 
it has not that enthusiasm of valour which is the captivating 
feature of the old romances. Though Orlando and Einaldo are 
not vanquished, we do not feel confident that they are invin- 
cible. Morgante alone, having as weapon the hammer of a great 
bell, crushes all that oppose him. On the other hand, woman 
appears in a very subordinate light, and there is no trace of that 
romantic gallantry seen in the chivalrous poems of the North. 
Even the purity of his Italian style is only his faithful adherence 
to the Tuscan idioms. 

Count Boiardo, governor of Eeggio, and a statesman attached 
to the court of Hercules I. at Ferrara (1430-1494), composed his 
** Orlando Innamorato" about the same time that Pulci gave forth 
his " Morgante." The " Orlando Innamorato '' was not completed 
by its author, being improved and re-modelled after his death by 
BemL It is more attractive than the "Morgante" of Pulci, from the 
richness of the colour, the interest of the adventures, and the 
due honour given by Boiardo to his female characters, his prin- 
cipal heroine, Angelica, exercising a supreme control over the 
hearts of her knights. The names given in this poem to the 
principal Christian and Saracen knights, and the characters 
assigned to them, have adhered to them ever since. Sacripante, 
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Agramante, Mandricardo, &c., are said to have been names taken 
fix)m vassals of his own fief of Scandriano ; while Rodomonte, 
the appellation given to his most redoubtable Moorish warrior, 
was suggested to him naturally, and occasioned such joy in his 
mind that he had the bells rung, cannon fired, and celebrated 
the invention as a high day and holiday. 

The style did not equal the liveliness of his imagination. It 
is negligent, while his verses are discordant, and the work 
requires re-modelling. Nevertheless, the Italian language was 
perfected at this time, and became an admirable instrument for 
the genius of such men as Ariosto and Tasso. The stanza had 
been found most appropriate to epic poetry ; but till the 
appearance of Ariosto no one had divined the charm those 
stanzas would receive from his pen in describing the marvellous 
adventures of chivalry. 

Ludovico Ariosto was bom September 8, 1474, at Eeggio, his 
fiather being governor of that town for the Duke of Ferrara. He 
had been intended for the law by his father ; but after five years' 
unprofitable study his father allowed him to follow the bent of 
his genius in literature. Ariosto then went to Rome, where he 
wrote one of the first Italian comedies (in prose), " La Capanna," 
(1500). He soon after composed another comedy and sonnets, 
and was known as a man of wit and judgment. After his 
father's death he was attached as secretary to the service of the 
Cardinal Ippolito d'Este, second son of Hercules I. He was thus 
engaged in some important negotiations, but he never pursued 
them without regret, and at length gave himself almost entirely 
to poetry. He commenced the "Orlando Furioso'* in 1605, 
and worked at it for eleven years. In 1516 he gave at Ferrara 
the first edition of his work, which consists of 46 cantos, 4,831 
stanzas, and 38,648 verses. It was received with great enthu- 
siasm, and by 1532 four editions had appeared. Ariosto was 
soon after raised by Alfonso I., and given an employment under 
his government. He was about this time commissioned to sup- 
press the banditti of the Garfsignana, and it is said his poetical 
fame served him as passport among these lawless men. Soon 
after he was given a more congenial appointment by the Duke of 
Ferrara ; and, with a very limited income, he provided for his 
children, dying June 6, 1533. 

A few words must be devoted to his great poem, which cele- 
brates the Paladins and their amours at the court of Charlemagne 
during the mythical wars of that monarch against the Moors. 
~ e principal character of the poem, Orlando (Roland), becomes 
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mad thTongh love for Angelica, though this event only occurs in 
the twenty -third canto. He did not profess to write a strictly 
epic poem, nor would he write it in Latin. He despised the 
adopted rules of poetry, and found ho had genius to create new 
ones. The work has unity of action in the great contest of 
Chnstians and Moors ; the lives of his heroes contributing in this 
great action, and forming so many subordinate episodes. 

Yet Ariosto threw off to a great extent the embarrassment of a 
Tinity of action. His poem is, in fact, a continuation of that of 
Boi£u*do, taking up the adventures of Orlando when that poet 
left him. Hence Boiardo's poem ought to be read as a key to 
•explain Ariosto*s. Ariosto plays with his readers in continually 
introducing new characters while getting rid of old ones. His 
poem is only a fragment of the history of the knights of Charle- 
magne, having neither beginning nor end. 

So much for the theme. The following are the special fea- 
tures of the " Orlando." A principal enjoyment of man con- 
sists in the development of his energies and powers. The great 
art of the romantic poet is to make his hero triumph over all 
the forces of nature and the spells of magic. Ariosto always 
succeeds in inspiring this enthusiasm of valour. Again, tlie 
imaginary and essentially poetic world in which he transpoi-ts 
the reader, where all the vulgar cares of life are suspended, 
charms away all solicitudes. It may be admitted that the dis- 
tance is so great between the real world and the world of 
romance, that men derive no instruction from the latter. But 
the dream of fancy without any defined object is perhaps the 
ipal essence of poetry. 

According to many judges, chivalry with Ariosto shines forth 
in all its dignity, delicacy, and grace — protection of the feeble, 
a devoted respect for the female sex. The supernatural element 
introduced in the poem is partly of Arabian origin, and 
divested of all terror. It is rather a brilliant heightening 
of the powers of man. Genii abound, and their power is exer- 
cised in splendid creations, a taste for the arts and a love of 
pleasure. Alcina, the Hippogriph, the ring of Angelica, are 
the creations of Islam. 

Ariosto displays tliroughout briUiant imagination and a most 
fertile invention. " Bradamente," " Euggiero," " Ariodonte," 
" Angelica," and " Medoro," form a world of traditionary poetry, 
as fruitful as that of the Greeks. Yet the dramatic powers of 
Ariosto do not equal his descriptions. He shows more imagina- 
tion than heart in bringing forward his characters. Even the 
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hero Orlando, Euggiero, Einaldo, and Griffone, differ but litde 
from the Saracen knights. Again, his versification is more re- 
markable for grace and sweetness than for power. Every de- 
scription is a picture ; he even seeks grace in negligence, and 
when he surrenders Imnself to his genius, shows such inimitabl©* 
grace that we readily admit tins negligence to be a proof of his 
happy genius. 

Some of his passages have deep pathos. * The circumstance 
that gave rise to the madness of Orlando is developed with 
almost unrivalled eloquence of passion : — 

" Tre volte e qnattro e sei lesse lo scritto 
Qnello infelice, e pur cercando in vano 
Che non vi fosse qnel che Vera scritto, 
E sempre lo vedea piii chiaro e piano."* 

Although convinced of his misfortune, and that Angelica no 
longer loves him, Orlando iiies in vain into a forest, seeking to 
shun the eye of man. He sees again the inscription on th& 
rock, turning his deep grief into rage : — 

" Cadnto gli era sopra il petto il mento, 
La fronte priva di baldanza e lassa, 
Ne pot6 aver, che'l duel Toccupi tanto, 
A le qnerele voce, humore al pianto." 

(Canto 23, st. 112, 113.) 

Another equally pathetic passage describes the death of Zer- 
bino, the generous son of the King of Scotland, defending the 
arms of Orlando against the Moor, Mandricardo, whose arms 
were charmed. Every stroke of the terrible sword Durandel 
shatters the armour of Zerbino, whose wounds are far too deep 
to be staunched. In the centre of a forest, alone with Isabel 
his love, his blood ebbs away, his anguish augments^ and his- 
life departs : — 

" Per debolezza pid non potea gire, 

Si che fermossi a pid d'una f ontana ; 
Kon sk che far, n^ che si debba dire. 

Per aiutarlo la donzella humana. 
. . . Perche ahi lassa ! dicea non mi sommersi 

Quando levai ne TOceano le vele ? 
Zerbin che i languidi occhi ha in lei conversi 

Sente piu dogUa ch'ella si querele. 
• . . Cosi, cor mio, vogliate (le diceva) 

Dapoi ch'io saro morte, amarmi ancora." 

(Canto 23, st. 6.) 

fc, ' ■ . ♦ See Appendix C. 
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The death of Isabel herself is related in the most tonching 
manner in the 25th canto. 

As a general summing up, it may he added that the grace 
which pervades the whole poem, the enchanting language, and 
the nature of the ornaments, are in perfect harmony with the 
sabject. 

The " Orlando " is the glory of Ariosto. Yet he wrote other 
works of merit, including five comedies, rarely read, and un- 
popular, as too close imitations of the classic drama, but having 
novel and engaging plots, though the gaiety is forced, and the 
wit rather Italian than Roman. Everything in these pieces re- 
minds one of the Roman theatre. They show a powerful talent, 
corrupted by servile imitation. Ariosto first perceived that 
Italian did not offer a versification for comedy. He wrote his 
first verses in prose, and then turned them into verd sdrucdoli. 
The sonnets of Ariosto have less nature but more harmony than 
those of Petrarcha. His elegies, or " Capitoli Amorosi '* in term 
finuiy may bear comparison with the most touching passages in 
Ovid, Propertius, and Tibullus* His epistles in verse and his 
satires show him to have been an amiable man, only impatient at 
the misfortunes and errors of those around him, and rather too oc- 
cupied with himself and his own comfort to have been one of 
the knights errant whom he sang. 

Three names mark the era intervening between Ariosto and 
Tasso— Tnssino, Alamanni, and Bernardo Tasso. Giangiorgio 
Trissino of Vicenza (1550), entirely imbued with the laws of 
classical antiquity, wrote "Italia Liberata," in twenty-seven 
cantos of rhymeless iambs, also lyrical and dramatic poems (Ve- 
rona, 1729). Luigi Alamanni, of Florence (died 1556), was an 
imitator of French models in his " Epos," without much indi- 
viduality in other poems, emulating the Florentine Giov. Rucel- 
lai (bom 1475, died 1526), author of "Le Api" and, his most 
45uccessful work, "Delia Coltivazione ** (Padua, 1718). Ber- 
aardo Tasso is chiefly to be noted as the father of the great 
Torquato. He was a native of Bergamo (bom 1493, died 1569); 
wroto " L'Amadigi " (100 cantos in ottava rima), Bergamo, 
1765, 4, 12; "H Floridante" (19 b. improved by Torquato), 
BoL 1587 ; "Rime," Bergamo, 1749; "Lettere," Padova, 1783. 

Very few poetical paussages are to be found in Bernardo Tasso, 
«nd of these the best is probably the description of the adven- 
tures of Amadis, given by the fairy Urgando to Onana (canto 
vL, stanza 33). 

Torquato Tasso was bom 1544, at the most lovdy spot in 
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Italy, if not in Europe — Sorrento — ^while his fether was attachecP 
to the service of Ferdinando San Severino, prince of Salema 
(1547). Bernardo Tasso shared in the misfortune of San Seve- 
rino, who was driven into revolt, and compelled to embrace tha 
party of France, because he had opposed the introduction of 
the Inquisition at Naples. After leaving Sorrento, Bernardo 
was attached to the service of the Duke of Urbino, and after- 
wards to that of Mantua, where he died, September, 1569, 
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Italy, from Tasso (born 1544, died 1595). 

Ths life of Torquato Tasso was unhappy, because he aimed afe 
the unattainable. It appears that he was enamoured of a lady 
of the name of Eleonora, but it is a matter of dispute who this 
lady was. He was irritable, imprudent, but he exhibited a valour 
worthy of the heroic ages. Tasso attacked a courtier (who had 
maliciously betrayed him) with his sword in the palace of the Duke 
of Ferrara. His adversary, with his three brothers, who had all 
drawn their swords on the poet, was banished. The poet was- 
afterwards arrested and confined (1577), at the age of thirty4}iree, 
for having drawn a knife to strike a servant in the apartments 
of the duchess. His imagination, working on his imprudence,, 
robbed him of his reason, and, escaping, he fled to Sorrento. 
He then passed through many adventures and difficulties, till 
his love brought him to Ferrara ; he was about to be pardoned,, 
but thinking himself neglected, he abandoned himself to his re- 
sentment. He was then shut up in a lunatic asylum : the- 
duke wishing him to be considered mad to justify his own 
severity. This imprisonment of the poet occasioned an entire 
aberration of mind; he addressed all the princes of Italy, 
the emperor, his paternal city, begging them to set him free. 
His body became enfeebled, and he feuicied himself the victim; 
of attempts at poisoning. Meanwhile his great poem saw the 
light, without his permission, and this gave rise to an angry 
controversy as to the comparative merits of Ariosto and Tasso.. 
Tasso defended himself with wit and subtlety; but the Academy 
of the Crusca declared against him ; and from that time he pro- 
jected the remodelling of his poem, and began to compose his- 
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** Grernsalenome Conquistata," in four cantos, in a staffer, more 
classical style than his great work. 

He was confined for seven years in the hospital, but finally, 
through the interposition of the Italian princes, he was set free, 
and involved in pecuniary difficulties, he survived nine years at 
Borne and Kaples. It is conceived that he killed himself at 
Eome, aged filby-one (April, 1595), by administering to himself 
new and powerful medicines. 

His great work, the " Gerusalemme Liherata," has been ex- 
tolled by Italian critics as the greatest of modem epics. His 
merit consists in having selected the most engaging subject that 
could have inspired a modem poet. The great struggle of the 
Christians and Saracens during the Crusades represents the con- 
test of a race destined to elevate human nature to its highest 
pitch of civilization, with those who would have reduced it to 
the most degrading barbarism. Though the Saracens were at 
that time superior to the Christians in letters and arts, their 
meridian was past, and the nature of their religion fixed them 
first in immobility and then in decay. If the Crusaders had 
succeeded, the higher laws and customs would have prevailed 
throughout the east, the banks of the Jordan would have been 
inhabited by a happy people, the firuitful plains of Syria might 
have been the abode of peace and enjoyment. The overbearing 
Turk, the cruel Druse, and savage Bedouin, would not have op- 
pressed the servants of the Cross. But if the Mahomedans had 
carried out their dreams of conquests, the energies of the human 
mind would have been crippled, all Europeans would have be- 
come as deceitful and ignorant as Greeks and Fellahs, and 
Europe a region inundated with marshy waters or covered with 
dark forests. 

The religious motive that prompted the struggle was noble and 
disinterested, because notwithstanding the sneers of Voltaire, it is 
higher and better to combat for a great religious conviction than 
for many mercenary motives actuating modern empires. 

The scene of the "Jerusalem" is one where nature exhi- 
bits her richest treasures. It is on the borders of Eden and 
near* the sands of the desert. Again, the whole world is the 
patrimony of the poet in the countries of the Christian host. 
Some assert that neither the Iliad nor the ^Epeid have the 
dignity of subject, the divine and human interest, or the drama- 
tic action peculiar to Tasso's poem. The entire course of the 
poem is truly epic. All the action is contained in the campaign 
of 1099, and in the space of forty days. One of the most touch- 
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ing episodes of the poem is where OlindOy out of love for the 
yoimg Christian, Sophronica, offers to sacrifice himself for her 
the cruelty of Aladin, who condemns them hoth to death, and 
the heroism of Clorinda, who saves both from the stake. 

Tasso is thought to have imitated the Bradamante or Marfisa 
of Ariosto in his Clorinda. Her character may be also mis- 
placed among the Infidels, yet it is in her that the greatest 
beauties of the poet are displayed. Tancred is another noble 
conception. With the heroes of the classical epic, love is a 
weakness ; with the Christian knights, a devotion. Again, 
Tasso's portrait of Satan inspires rather terror than disgust : — 

" Orrida maest^ nel fier afipetto, 
Terrore accresce, e piii superbo il rende, 
Bosseggian gli occhi, e di veneno infetto, 
Come infausta cometa il guardo splende."* 

Perhaps the most beautiful part of the poem is the description 
of the enchanting garden of Armida, in which the magician held 
Einaldo under a powerful spell from which he was to be rescued 
by two knights. The description of these beautiful gardens in- 
spires the greatest delight, and the poet describes them in verses 
breathing the harmony appropriate to the joys surrounding 
Armida. But the masterpiece of the poem is the single combat 
of Tancred and Clorinda, who do not recognise each other in the 
shades of night. The combat itself is painted with matchless 
force of colouring. When, however, Clorinda is mortally 
wounded by Tancred, the pathetic reaches the highest pitch* 
nor does poetry offer anything more affecting : — 

" Ma ecco omai I'ora fat^le 6 giunta, 
Che *l viver di Clorinda al sno fin deve ; 
Spinge egli il f erro nel bel sen di punta^ 
Che vi s'immerffe, e*l sangue avido beve. 
E la veste che d'or vago trapunta, 
Le mammelle stringea tenera e leva, 
L'empie d'un caldo fiume ; ella gia sente, 
Morirsi, e'l pie le manca egro e Tangnente. 

Tremar senti la man, mentre la fronte, 

Non conosciuta amor sciolse e scoprio. 

La vidde, e la connobbe, e resto' senza 

E voce e moto. Ahi vista ! ahi conoscenza ! 

. . . Mentre egli il suon de sacri detti sciolse^ 

Colei di gioia trasmutossi e rise, 

E in atto di morir lieto e vivace, 

Dir parea : S'apre il cielo ; io vado in pace." 

Hie romantic interest attaching to Tancred and Clorinda k 

• See Appendix D. 
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carried to the same extent as in the love romances. Tancred 
presents us with the most loyal, the hravest, and the most 
generous of knights, with a vein of modesty and melancholy that 
is most attractive. Clorinda, notwithstanding her almost savage 
Talour, has the mild virtues of the female character, and attracts 
us by her generosity. The catastrophe where Tancred ignorantly 
days Clorinda is, perhaps, the most affecting that any writer of 
lomance has invented, or any tragedy has brought upon the 
stage. It has been represented with much force in English 
lyrics by Tennyson in his " Oriana." 

A great contrast to this dignified and exalted poem is found 
in the burlesque, ironical, and humoristic school of writers that 
came up almost simultaneously with Tasso. The " Poesia Ber- 
niesca," inaugurated by Fran. Bemi, of Lamporecchio (bom 
1490, died 1536), exceeded all bounds of propriety, and revelled 
in sensualistic extravagance. Its principal contributors were 
Fietro Aretino (who died 1566), Agnolo Firenzuola (died 1544), 
and Kicc. Franco of Benevento (1569). A complete edition of 
these humoristic writers was given by Ant. Franc-Grazzini il 
Lasca, 1518; opere burlesche, Flor., 1723. Satires imitating 
the antique were composed by Ercole BentivogHo, L. Patemo, 
and P. Nelli of Siena. 

The seventeenth century marks the decay of poetry in Italy. 
The principal works were satires, fiised with epos and lyrics 
compounded with the drama. The most remarkable writers of 
the period are Giambattista Guarini of Ferrara (bom 1537, died 
1612), with a real sense for beauty, rhythmically developed in 
sonnets and madrigals, especially in his pastoral play, the " Pas- 
tor Fido," 1590, also frequently a good prose writer (Opere, 
Verona, 1737). Bemardo Baldi of Urbino (bom 1553, died 
1617) tried his hand at an imitation of iEsop's Fables, and was 
remarkable for great correctness in rhymeless iambs. Giam- 
battista Marino of I^aples (bom 1569, died 1625) has some 
merits as a lyric, but was exaggerated in tone in his " Adone " 
of twenty cantos (1623), and " La Strage degli.Innocenti," four 
cantos, 1633. The age was very prolific in satires, and mention 
must be made of Aless. Tassoni of Modena (bom 1565, died 
1635), founder of the Comic Epos, in " La Secchia Rapita," 
1616 (Modena, 1744). In lyrics the tone of Guarini and 
Marino prevailed till Gabriello Chiabrera of Savona (bom 1552, 
died 1637), attained great influence, imitating closely the classics 
of antiquity — Poesie lirichi, Milan, 1807. Fulvio Testi of 
Modena followed Horace (1646). Alessandro Marchetti trans- 
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lated Lucretitis (died 1714)— "Vita e Poesie," Ven., 1755. 
Aless. Guidi of Pavia (4ied 1712) was a correct religious lyric, 
and wrote a valued pastoral, "Endymion," 1692. 

A revival of poetry took place in the eighteenth century ; and 
a more serious tone began to prevail !Niccol6 Fortinguerra at 
Eome (died 1736) translated " Terence," and wrote some lively 
lyrics, and an Epos " Eicciardetto," in thirty cantos (Pisa, 1812) ; 
lie Venetian Apostolo Zeno had great literary merit (bom 
1669, died 1750) in improving the Italian opera ; Paolo EoUi 
of Eome (died 1764) was a fine translator of Greek, Eoman, 
and English classics ; but above all, Pietro Metastasio of Eome 
(bom 1698, died 1782) stood quite apart in the excellence of 
his operatic compositions (Opere, Milano, 1817). 

A competent critic remarks " that none of the Italian writers 
ever more completely united aU the qualities that constitute a 
poet ; vivacity of imagination, refinement of feeling, with every 
charm of versification and expression." Yet Metastasio laid no 
claim to the highest genius. 

Metastasio had almost the merit of discovering the- true style 
of composition for the opera. He scorned to subject himself to 
unity of place, he liked to vary the scene. The catastrophe in 
his pieces is almost always happy. He succeeded with unex- 
ampled skill in uniting natural expression with all the dignity 
and richness found in lyric poetry, and his lines and words are 
infused with an irresistible harmony so admirably reproduced 
in the sublime accompaniments of Peigolesi 

Metastasio composed twenty-eight great operas, borrowing 
from mythology and history. In his operas the passions are all 
refined, and patriotism, filial love, liberty, and chivalric honour 
are carried to extremes. All his plays exhibit the opposition of 
interest between man's duties and his passions. Accordingly 
there is a certain amount of monotony in his plays. But the 
flow of his verse in the recitation has been pronounced the most 
pure and hamionious known in any language. 

His most finished pieces are "Issipile" and the "Olim- 
piade." Nine of his pieces, composed during his residence of 
ten years at Vienna, are thought very superior to the others. 
These are his " Issipile," " Olimpiade," " La Clenienza di Tito," 
"Giro," "Temistocle," " Demofoonte," "Zenobia," and "Eegolo.'^ 
To appreciate " Issipile," the reader must wander away into 
an ideal world, where all is new, and create for himself an illu' 
fiion, seeming to disguise improbabilities. The speech of Eury- 
nome is very beautifuL The character of Thoas combines the 
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liigheat qaalities of manly kindness and protection. The 
**01impiade " is tliTougliout of a soft and impassioned character. 
The style is extremely purey with much improbability in its 
incident. This opera exceeds all the others of the author in 
impassioned eloquence. The farewell of Megacles to his love 
and his Mend is in the most eloquent and impassioned language ; 
and the passage, " Che abisso di pene/' is a fine burst of grief 
fram the depths of the heart. 

Yet Metastasio becomes tedious because of the repetitions in 
Mb characters, the author seeming to take it for granted that one 
Tice is followed by all the rest in the decalogue, and that it is 
impossible for a virtuous character to commit a single fault. 
Among his historical pieces one of the most highly esteemed is 
"La Clemenza di Tito." It may be added that his cantate and 
canzonette would alone have^'given him a great name, and that 
Metastasio is perhaps the most pleasing and the least difficult of 
the Italian poets. 

Gasp. Gozd (bom 1713, died 1786) was the author of excel- 
lent canzoni and satires — Opere, Padova, 1818 ; Gius. Parini 
was a fine painter of man and nature — Opere, Milan, 1801 (born 
at Milan, 1729, died 1799) ; Clement Bondi, of Mezzano (bom 
1742, died 1821), was a lyric poet of earnest and didactic tone i 
Giobattista Casti, a noted satirist (died 1803) ; and Yittorio 
Alfien, revived the classical drama in Italy, as will be noted in 
the following section. In the eighteenth century the most eminent 
poets have been the dramatist Vincenzo Monti (bom 1753, died 
1828) ; Silvio PeUico; J. Pindemonti (bom 1753, died 1828); 
Alessandro Manzoni, author of elegant lyrics and excellent dramas. 

The rise of the legitimate drama in Italy claims a short atten- 
tion at our hands. Improvisatorial art is quite of Italian growth, 
and some specimens of the best effusions of this class have come 
down to tlus day, the best emanating from Bern. Accolti (died 
1534)— Opere, Florence, 1518 ; Silvio Antonino (died 1603) ; 
Franc. Gianni (died 1823) — Versi es temporanei, Genoa, 1794 ; 
Barth, Lorenzi, and Bach. Sestino (died 1822). 

The Italian drama grew out of the Mysteries of the Middle 
^es, and fell into two branches, the popular and the classical 
comedy. It is only in recent times that tragedy has arisen there 
in all its moral dignity. The popular comedy was the Comedia 
delV Arte, the classicaJ, the Comedia Erudita. The principal con- 
tributors to the latter were Cardinal Bern. Divizio da Bibbiena 
(died 1520), Nice. Macchiavelli, and Ariosto. The popular 
comedy was promoted by Pietro Aretino, F. Bemi, A. F. G^'^z-^ 
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-rini, and otbers. Ercole Bentivoglio, of Milan (died 1561), 
wrote in a more sehons tone ; the noted philosopher, Giordano 
Bruno (died 1600) ; and the great painter, Michael Angelo 
Baonaroti (died 1626), renewed the style of Bemi and Aretino. 

It was Carlo Goldoni, of Venice (bom 1707, died 1793), who 
tried to restore the comic drama by combating the decay into 
which it had fallen in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in bending to a slavish imitation of the French. Goldoni tried 
to restore it to its national individuality, and to unite this with 
-sesthetical regularity and with a moral purpose — Opere, Venice, 
1804. Though bom at Venice, Goldoni died at Paris. His 
reforms encountered serious opposition from Count Carlo Gozzi, 
■a popular writer, of short-lived feune, who accused him of depriv- 
ing the Italian theatre of the charm of poetry and imagination. 
In his irritation Goldoni left Italy, and would never return to it. 

The Italians consider Goldoni as the author who carried the 
dramatic art in Italy to the highest perfection ; and he certainly 
bad no common powers, showing great fertility of invention. 
His dialogue is also very animated and expressive. He had also 
sn exquisite relish of Italian humour. He has types of Italian cha- 
racter represented under special names . Thus his Eosettas are sen- 
timental young ladies, a little impressionable, and very obedient ; 
and his Beatrices are, as a contrast, full of impetuosity, vivacity, 
and frolic. The good and bad qualities of women are carried to 
extravagant lengths in Goldoni; and hypocritical friendships, 
not uncommon in Italy, are frequently portrayed. 

Defects appear in the character of his men equally strongly 
marked. Sound morality is falsely appreciated and understood. 
Even integrity is represented under very false colours, and with- 
out any pretence to delicacy of mind. Courage is turned into a 
«ort of bravado, which fails when put to the proof. Yet, in 
describing defects and vices, Goldoni threw much life in the 
portraits he drew. 

Goldoni has merit in the natural and faithful delineation of 
manners, but he conveys no idea of grandeur or transcendent 
genius. 

Tragedy in the beginning was entirely dependent on antiquity. 
This is seen in Trissino's " Sofonisbe," Alemanni's " Antigone," 
and others. G. Eucellai's '^Eosmunda'' (1525), and Ces. de 
<3esari, in " Romilde," and Tasso, in " Torrismondo " (1687), 
^showed the romantic element. L. Martelli, in his "Tullia,'' and 
Prosp. Buonarelli, in his *' Soliman" (1619), show individuality. 
The seventeenth century exhibits little power in tragedy ; in the 
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digliteenih the ancients were imitated in tragedy, Yincenzo 
Giavina (died 1788) and Scip. Maffei displaying some merits ; 
tQl Vittorio Alfieri, of Asti (bom 1749, died 1803), endeavoured 
to raise tragedy to a higher level in Italy in twenty-one eloquent 
tragedies, displaying much nobility and loftiness of mind. His 
comedies lack simplicity, and his satires breathe a bitter spirit. 
Bat his tragedies have secured him a great name. 

Count Vittorio Alfieri, of Asti, was antipodal to Metastasio^ 
whom he accused of having corrupted the Italian taste by his 
effeminacy. He felt a sort of personal hatred for Metastasio's sys- 
tem, which he charged with the humiliation which had so long 
debased the Italians. Alfieri had an exalted idea of the duties 
and the dignity of man, and so ardent a love of liberty that he 
did not clearly perceive how many crimes had been committed 
in its name. 

Metastasio was the poet of love, Alfieri, of liberty, and so much 
80, that all his pieces have a political drift. He has certain 
defects, nor did he possess the requisite talent for tragedy, but the 
work he achieved will always command admiration. Before his 
time Italy had no tragedies worthy of the name. Alfieri united 
the merits of the French drama to the grandeur of the English 
stage; and his successors in the same line have sufficiently 
proved what he did to improve the Italian tragedy. 

Alfieri had defects. His aim was to exhibit a single action 
and a single passion on the theatre. He has therefore suppressed 
all inferior parts, and all conversations foreign to the plot, and 
has thereby rendered his tragedies shorter than usual. They 
rarely exceed 1,400 lines. He has exaggerated the principle of 
poetical unity. Alfieri, in his tragedies, only touches one string, 
and he judges himself impartially, for he says : " The principal 
defect which I remark in the conduct of my tragedies is uni- 
formity." The most important change brought about by Alfieri 
was in the style. His predecessors had been harmonious to 
excess, and indulged to a fault in the softness of Italian metre. 
Alfieri studied to render his style hard and abrupt. Harmony 
and the language of imagination have been almost totally sup- 
pressed by him. In most of his plays there is more eloquence 
than poetry. Yet he founded a new school of poetry and the 
drama in Italy, and his tragedies deservedly stand as the first in 
the Italian language, and as equal in many points to those of the 
great French dramatists. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Modern Italian Probe. 

Italian prose attained a riper simplicity in the si^eenth cen- 
tury, without sacrificing its humoristic character. In the his- 
torical works of the seventeenth century, simplicity is lathei 
wanting and artifice apparent ; while in the eighteenth an 
attempt is made to revert to the style of the sixteenth century. 
A noble turn could with difficulty be given to popular liteiatuie, 
because the learned formed a class apart. (G. Fontanini — " Bibli- 
oteca deU' Eloquenza Ital. colle Annotaz di Ap. Zeno," Parma, 
1803—1810; "Prose Fioren," Venice, 1761; "EaccoL d'Ora- 
zioni e Lettere," Milan, 1808; "Eacc. di Novelle," 1804.) 

In the sixteenth pentury, the painter Leon, da Vinci (bom 
1452, died 1519) wrote excellent works in prose ("Delia Pit- 
tura," Ubri iii., Roma, 1817); but the great prose writer of 
the age, marking in the history of Italian literature, is the 
Florentine State Secretary, ]S"iccol6 Macchiavelli (bom 1469, 
died 1527), a man of deep, independent thought, advocating 
systematically a complete violation of public morality, and such 
an entire contempt for Christian principles, that he appears like 
a Pagan of ancient Eome transplanted to the sixteenth Christian 
century. Nevertheless, MacchiaveUi has merits, particularly of 
style, that have made him renowned. 

His great works are, " Discorsi sulla Prima Decada di livio,** 
"II Principe," "DeU'Arte della Guerra" (1521), and "Flo- 
rentine History," from 1215 to 1492 (8 vols.), besides the 
romantic biography of " Cast. Castracani," and novels (" Opere/* 
edited by Piatti, Florence, 1813). 

Macchiavelli was enabled to acquire a deep knowledge of men 
and maimers in the course of his four embassies to the court of 
France, and of another to the court of that accomplished villain, 
Cesare Borgia. He had a considerable hand in directing the 
affairs of Florence, and organising its militia under the Medici ; 
and when that family was driven into exile, he lost his employ- 
ment and joined a conspiracy. He was discovered, put to the 
torture, and resisting all attempts to wrest from him anything 
that could impeach himself or his friends, he was set free on the 
Novation of Leo X. to the Pontificate. 
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It was dniing the period that Macchiavelli was out of office 
that he wrote his works. His " Principe/' which was dedicated 
to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, was not intended so much to secure 
on the throne a tyrant whom he hated, nor an attempt to make 
the maxims of such tyrants odious to the people. Mac- 
chiavelli did nothing but reduce to a system the diabolical 
pohty which was that of almost all States in Italy in the six- 
teenth century. He treats the subject with a general feeling 
of bitterness against society, and a contempt for the human 
lace. He applies to the interests and sordid calculations of 
mankind as they do not merit an appeal to their enthusiasm and 
moral sense. The " Principe " is in its way a picture, and yet 
a satire full of the venom and bitterness of Dean Swift's fictions. 
His work on Livy investigates the causes of the power of the 
Somans, and the most profound political observations since his 
time have been mainly derived fiom Macchiavelli This work 
is not inmioial, and did not leceive or deserve an anathema from 
the Church like that launched against the *^ Principe." His 
** Histoiy of Florence," dedicated to Clement VII., is a master- 
piece, uniting the eloquence of history with the depth of reflection. 

A contemporary of Macchiavelli was the Florentine historian 
Franc. Guicciardini (bom 1482, died 1640), not very impartial, 
and somewhat careless: "1st. d'ltalia," 1493 — 1532, in twenty 
vols., Pisa, 1819. Giacomo Nardi (died 1555) wrote "Floren- 
tine History," 1215 to 1537, in twelve vols., edited by Setti- 
manni, Augsburg, 1727. Bern. Segni contributed to "Florentine 
History," jBrom 1527 to 1535, edited also at Augsburg, 1727. 
Annibale Caro (died 1566) translated Virgil's "-^Eneid," in 
zhymeless verse (Opere, Milan, 1807). Benvenuto Cellini, the 
eculptor (bom 1500, died 1570), wrote his autobiography 
(Milan, 1806). Gio. Battista Adriani (1511—1579) gave a 
picturesque and graphic account of his time — " Istoria de Suoi 
Tempi," 1536—1574 (xxii books, Flor., 1823). Paolo Parata 
(died 1598) published political discourses and historical works 
("History of Venice," twelve books, from 1513 to 1552). 
Scipio Ammirato continued " Florentine History," in thirty-five 
books, till 1434 (Florence, 1647). 

Passing to still lighter literature, among novelists, imitators 
of Boccaccio, Molza, Grazzini, Firenzuola, and Franco deserve 
to be noticed, all rather in the style of Aretino ; and especially 
Jacomo Caviceo of Parma (1511) — " libro del Peregrine," 1508 ; 
Gius 'NeUi, Amorose Novelle, and the Bishop and Dominican 
Matteo Bandella (died 1562) NoveUe, Lend., 1740» 
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The prose of the seventeenth century was not so rich in 
thought, yet it was not deficient in some valuable writers. It 
produced in particular two controversial works on the history of 
the Council of Trent, the Venetian- Paulo Sarpi giving a 
methodical and sharply critical account of the Council in opposi- 
tion to the Court of Kome (Opere, Nap., 1790), while his op- 
ponent. Cardinal Sforza Pallavicino, the defender of the Papacy^ 
is quite equal to his adversary in albility, and certainly not in- 
ferior in veracity (died 1657). Arrigo Caterino Davila (bom 
1576, died 1631) wrote a pleasing history in agreeable language, 
but too careless about the authenticity of supposed facts (Milan, 
1807). Cardinal Guide Bentivoglio gave an account of the war 
against Spain in the Netherlands^ 1559 to 1621^ but his style 
is too artificial. 

The principal novelists of this century were — Gio. Battista 
Basile, "II Pentamerone," 1637; and Gio. Franc. Loredano (died 
1669), author of the " Dianea" (Opere, Yen., 1767). 

One Italian name alone would suffice to give glory to the 
literature of the eighteenth century. Gio. Batt. Vico, of Naples 
(died 1744), wrote the "Principj d' una Scienza Nuova," 1725 
(MiL 1816), leading the way to the philosophy of history, so 
ably treated in modem times (translated into German by W. "K 
Weber, Leipzig, 1822 ; into French by Michelet). 

Vice's views were supposed to be slightly pantheistic, but 
such is not the case, and the profound thought that led bi'm to 
see a divine element underlying Paganism was a trait of genius 
and the evidence of original power. Vice's views were carried 
out by the Neapolitan, Ant. Genovesi (died 1769), and Fernando 
Galiani (died 1787). 

Political economy came up as a new science at this time in 
Italy, and had able expositors in Galeano Filangieri (died 1788), 
Fr. Maria Pagano (died 1799), and Ces. Bonesana Beccaria, who 
wrote ably on the reform of penal law (died 1793). Franc. 
Algarotti (died 1766---native of Venice) was a popular philoso- 
pher, somewhat of the kind of Voltaire and Diderot, and re- 
sided some time in the distinguished literary circle of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia (Opere, 1791). M. Cesarotti (died 1808) 
and Giusi Baretti (died 1789) were active writers at the end of 
the century ; but the first place in history belongs to the patient 
and profound L. A. Muratori (died 1750), so deservedly known 
byhw valuable collection called "Annali." To him we may 
add the Veronese Scipione Maffei (died 1755), and Carlo Giov. 
Maria Denina (died 1813); whilst in the nineteenth century 
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fte most lecent writers of note are — Carlo Botta, "Storia 
d'ltalia;" Count Balbo, " Storia dltalia/' Farini, " Stori* 
dltalia;'* Giol)erti, " Del Primato" and " 11 Gesuit-. Modemo ;" 
£osmini, author of many philosophical works ; Count Dandolo, 
"Italia del Medio Evo;" Troja, "Storia dltalia;" and other 
graver authors. 

Eomance has been well represented by Manzoni^ *' I Promessi 
Spcwi" (died 1873). 

CHAPTEKXIL 

Spain : Poetry, Lyrics. 

Spain IbUows Italy in the natural order, of connection — ^first, 
because it is closely cognate in language ; secondly, because the 
political connection of the two countries was immediate and 
great, as that of their literature, with the difference that while 
Spanish arms subdued a great part of Italy, Italian letters and 
arts did much to modify those of Spain ; thirdly, Spain, like 
Italy, developed in particular a finished prose literature at an 
early period. 

The speciality of the Spanish national character reposes on 
two features — ^the faith, and love of country. Spain, sharply 
sundered from other countries, developed a special idiosyncrasy 
in the national mind. The traditional element weighed power- 
fully on the lively fantasy of this southern people; foreign 
influence was long rejected by it ; and a conservative temper 
was cultivated and mirrored in the literature of the Peninsula till 
the seventeenth century. 

After the Bourbon family came to the throne, the antagonism 
between Old Castilian conservatism and a more modem spirit 
was sharply determined, and under Charles III. (1769-1788) 
the latter seemed to gain the upper hand. But the national 
spirit soon recovered the mastery, and received a powerful re- 
vival in the heroic struggle for independence against Napoleon. 
Nevertheless, this struggle helped to awaken the people to the 
value and necessity of constitutional forms; the feeling was 
strengthened by the insurrection of the Spanish colonies ; and 
amidst aU the various changes of dynasties and ministries, the 
jwwer of the crown, church, and nobles was much weakened, 
and a taste for republican forms encouraged. Mathematics and 

5 
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natural science have "been latterly cultivated with success;; 
philology has heen promoted hy studies of the Basque language ; 
but plulosophy has mostly retained a strict scholastic form, 
though Balmez treated the subject with more freedom and depth 
than is usual in Spain. The laws of the Castilian language 
were determined and collected by the Spanish Academy, founded 
by Philip V. (1714), which issued the best grammar of the 
language (Madrid, 1771) and the best dictionary (Madrid, 1726), 
and M Valbuena's " Diccionario Espanol Latin" (Madrid, 1823;. 
Spanish poetry adopted some elements from Italy in the six- 
teenth century, without losing its individuality. In the seven- 
teenth there was a partial sway of hyper-artificial taste ; but in 
the eighteenth began a strong resistance to a degenerate spirit ; 
and this has continued to our time, though the national and 
individual colouring of Spanish poetry has undoubtedly dimi- 
nished in intensity. Italian models were successively imitated 
by Juan Boscan, of Barcelona (died 1540-3), in lyrics, tales, and 
elegies. Garcilaso de la Vega shows the influence of Italian poetry 
in his "Sonnets and Eclogues" (Obras. Madrid, 1796); alsO' 
the Portuguese Franc, de Saa de Miranda (died 1558), especially 
in idylls (Obras. Lisbon, 1784). Jorge de Montemayor (died 
1561) wrote a pastoral, "Diana," in lie Italian style (Madrid^ 
1795) ; and Tansilo, another, "El Pastor de Filida" (Madrid, 
1582), while Nic. Espinosa continued the " Orlando " of Ariosto 
(1554); and Luis Barahona de Soto imitated him, besides- 
writing eclogues, satires, and lagrimas de angelica on the theme 
of the " Orlando." Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, de Granada (bom 
1503, died 1575), was a writer well acquainted with the ancient 
classics, and with Italian literature, but also retaining a strong 
colouring of individuality and nationality. His principal works 
are satires and epistles after the model of Horace; a prose 
romance, " Vida de Lazai^illo ;" and the history of the war against 
the Moors of Granada (Valencia, 1776— Obras. Madrid, 1610). 
Heman de Herrera, of Seville (died about 1578), was an imitator 
of Petrarch) (Obras. Sevila, 1582) ; and Luis Ponce de Leon 
was a writer of profound and eloquent mystical works in poetry 
and prose (died 1591) (Obras. Valencia, 1785). Alonzo de 
Krcilla was an epic poet of considerable merit, shown in his 
'* Araucana," a poem devoted to describe the resistance of the 
native Indians of Chili to the Spanish rule in South America 
(died 1590). The poem is in 37 cantos (1569 — published at 
Madrid, 1776). About this time appeared Pedro de Padilla (died 
1595^ author of idylls and romances ; and Cnstoval de Castil* 
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lejd (died 1596), who composed satires, romances, and songs in 
the Old Spanish style. Miguel de Cervantes, who will be noticed 
i^iiain among the prose writers, of Alcala de Henares (bom 1547, 
died 1616), wrote, besides his immortal work of " Don Quixote," 
t " Viaje al Pamaso," in terza rima (Madrid, 1784), " Comedias 
and Entremeses*' (Madrid, 1749); also **Trabajos de Persiles y 
Sgismnnda " (Obras. Mad., 1804). 

Eartolom^ Leon (died 1631) was the author of odes, satires, 
and epistles in the style of Horace (Obras. Mad., 1804). 
Bemanio de Valbuena wrote the " Siglo de Oro " (died 1627) 
(Madrid, 1608) ; Vine, de Espinel composed a Horatian " Arte 
roetica" (Madrid, 1691); and Luis de Gongora, of Cordova 
(bom 1561, died 1627), was the writer of romances in a popular 
tone, and was the head of the concefptistos engaged in exaggerated 
striving after novelty (Poesias, Mad., 1787). 

One of the remarkable authors of the seventeenth century was 
Francisco de Quevedo, of Madrid (died 1645), who was a humorist 
noted for popular songs and romances, especially his " Pamaso 
Espanol" (Madrid, 1729); his "Suenos" (1628); and Beggar 
romance, ** Gran Tacano" (Obras. Mad., 1 790). Among translators 
of the classics at this time may be noted Juan de Xauregui (died 
1650), translator of "Lucan,"and Est. Man de VUl^gos (died 
1669), translator of " Anacreon " and of the " Odes " of Horace 
(Eroticas, Madrid, 1774). In the K'ew World appears at this 
time a very fertile poetical genius, Juana liiez de la Cruz, of 
Mexico (about 1670) (Poemas, Madrid, 1714). Garcia de la 
Huerta (died 1784) was distinguished for his poetical efforts in 
songs, idylls, and the drama (Poesias, Madrid, 1786). The 
eighteenth century produced several other writers of considerable 
merit, including Juan de Escoiquiz, "Mexico Conquistada" 
(Madrid, 1798) ; P. Montengon (died 1817), founder of a new 
school ; his friend, Jos. Iglesias (born 1753, died 1791), the 
representative of Old Castilian ; J. Melendez, and Man. Quin- 
tans^ &c 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Thb Spanish Drama. Lope and Calbebon. 

Thb drama issued in Spain, as elsewhere, out of the Church 
Mysteries, preserved faithfully the characteristics of the national 
mind, and represented its striking features successfully. Since 

5— 'i 
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the end of the fifteenth century the Spanish drama was divided 
into preludes, plays, and interludes, containing, like human life, 
a mixture of the religious and the secular, of seriousness and 
hilarity, and has stiffly resisted the attempts in the eighteenth 
century to force upon it the rules of the ancient and the modem 
drama. (Compare C. Pellicer's " Sobre el Origen y Progreso de la 
Comedia en Espan^'' Madrid, 1801 ; " Teatro Esp.," per V. G. 
de la Huerta, Madrid, 1785; "Coleccion de las Piecas Drama- 
ticas," Madrid, 1826.) The first steps in giving an artistic form 
to the Spanish drama were made by Bart, de Torres, Naharro, 
and Lope de Eueda (about 1620). Some improvements were 
introduced by J. de la Cueva and C. de CastiUejo ; but it was 
settled in its national form by a man of the most extraordinary 
fertility of invention. Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, of Madrid (bom 
1562, died 1635), who attained to greater popularity in his life- 
time than has happened probably with any other author, ancient 
or modem. 

The Hfe of Lope de Vega is varied and chequered, though in a 
far less degree than that of his great contemporary, Miguel 
Cervantes. It is also remarkable that the families of both Lope 
de Vega and Calderon de la Barca, the two great Spanish drama- 
tists, come from the same little picturesque valley of Carriedo, 
where each possessed an ancestral estate. The two poets were 
also both born at Madrid — De Vega Nov. 25th, 1562. 

The limits of this work only admit of a summary account of 
the life of this great writer. His father died when he was young, 
and left the family in poverty; but his education was not 
neglected. He appears to have made very rapid progress at the 
Imperial College at Madrid, though he found mathematics 
unsuited to his genius. A curious episode is related in his school 
life, when he and a schoolfellow ran away, at the age of fifteen, 
to see the world. They got as far as Astorga (about three days' 
walk) ; and at Segovia, tired of their adventure, and trying to get 
home, they endeavoured to change a gold chain for some small 
coins at a silversmith's. This led to suspicion. They were 
arrested, and when the magistrate discovered who they were, he 
had the good sense to send them to Madrid, escorted by an 
officer of justice. 

Lope served for a time as a soldier against the Portuguese. 
He was next attached to the service of the Bishop of Avila, 
Greronimo Manrique, whom he found a useful patron ; and went 
thence to the University of Alcala, where he got a bachelor's 
de^ee. Eetuming to Madrid, he was attached to the service of 
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the grandson of the remorseless Duke of Alva, who by no means 
iBherited the terrible spirit of the persecutor of the Netherlands. 
Hero he wrote his pastoral romance " Arcadia," and soon after 
he manied Isabel de Urbina, daughter of the King-at-arms to 
PhiHp 11. and PhiHp III. 

His domestic happiness was soon interrupted. He quarrelled 
with and wounded a nobleman of bad repute, was cast into 
prison, and, when released, went to Valencia, where he wrote 
his first comedies, his exile lasting several years. Soon after his 
leturn to Madrid he lost his wife ; and shortly after entered into 
the Invincible Armada, taking the musket on his shoulder in the 
midst of general enthusiasm (1588). After sharing the disasters 
of that expedition, he thought himself happy to be back safe in 
Spain ; and soon after entered on the same poor course of life as 
with the Duke of Alva, becoming secretary first to the Marquis 
of Malpica, and afterwards to the generous Marquis of Sarria. 
About this time he married, for the second time, Dona Juana de 
Guardio (1597), a lady of good family. 

Lope was now thirty-five, and enjoyed some years of happiness ; 
but it was soon broken. He lost his son Carlos, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, at the age of seven ; and the child's 
mother died soon after, broken by grief, leaving a daughter, 
Feliciana, afterwards married to Don Luis de Usategui, the editor 
of some of his father-in-law's posthumous works. 

Lope was also involved in certain irregularities of life about 
this time ; but as years proceeded his mind took a serious turn. 
He devoted himself to works of piety and charity ; and finally, 
at Toledo, in 1609, he received the tonsure, and became a priest. 
He then joined the same brotherhood of which Cervantes was a 
member. In 1625 he entered the congregation of the native 
priesthood of Madrid, and was so exact in the performance of 
his duties that, in 1628, he was elected its chief chaplain. 
Accordingly, for the last twenty-six years of his long life, he 
was strictly connected with the Spanish church. Yet, singularly 
enough, such a connection did not imply an abandonment of the 
world. It was during this priestly time of his life that he was in 
highest favour as a poet ; writing many of those plays that seem 
very questionable in tone, while carefully setting forth his clerical 
distinctions, and especially that of Familiar, or Servant of the 
Holy Office. 

His popularity was, however, first established in the happier 
period of his life, in his poem of " Isidro, the Ploughman," the 
patron of Madrid, in honour of Philip III.'s recovery from illness. 
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A large fortune followed his popularity; "but he was often 
embarrassed, owing to his extravagance. After enjoying a fame 
almost unparalleled in literature — not only in Spain, but Bome, 
Milan, and Kaples — he died in a state of what Ticknor calls 
melancholy fanaticism, but what might be styled religious exalta- 
tion. His death was accompanied by every sign of submissive 
devotion, and he was mourned and buried in a style seldom 
accruing even to the greatest statesmen or warriors. His funeral 
lasted nine days. The crowds who attended it were immense. 
Three bishops officiated, and the first nobles of the land attended 
as mourners. 

With regard to the dramatic works of Lope, they fall into four 
classes : the capa y espada (genteel comedy), the comedia 
heroica (high life, historic play), the comedies de ruido (or 
those of low life), and the autos sacramentales (or religious 
plays). The number of his plays was something prodigious, 
and he is said to have left more in MS. than those in print, 
which, by the most authentic calculation, amount to about 
2,000. Among the best of the capa y espada comedies may be 
mentioned "The Ugly Beauty;" "Money makes the Man" 
("Dineros son Calidad"); "The Pruderies of Belisa," a play 
remarkable as being for once within the rules ; " The Slave of 
her Lover," in which critics affirm that he has sounded the depth 
of woman's tenderness ; and " The Dog in the Manger," showing 
an equally profound estimate of selfish vanity. El azero de 
Madrid (or Madrid steel) — a medicine then much in vogue — 
gave many of the materials for Moliere's "M^decin malgr^ 
lui ;" the whole drama teems with life and gaiety, and possesses a 
truth and reality rare on any stage. "The Eeward of Speaking 
well " is a delightful play, in which the hero is conceived to be 
in some measure a representation of himself (the poet). 

Lope wrote a great number of heroic dramas, but they are of 
various merit, and show in general his disregard of lustorical 
accuracy, and the incongruity then tolerated and approved in 
Spain. Thus his " Eoma Abrasada," a play on the burning of 
Rome by Nero, is entirely careless about the accuracy of the 
historic facts, and represents "Nero serenading Eta by night 
tinder her window, like a Spanish cavalier. In some of these 
pieces he brings Columbus on the stage ; and in one of his finest 
plays, " The Duke of Eerrara," which he finished when he was 
nearly sixty-nine years old, and which- is one of his best, he intro- 
duces the terrible story of Parisina, the theme of one of Byron's 
pieces. Two plays, ** Punishment, not Vengeance," and " The 
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Star of Seville," are full of the deepest spirit of tragedy. 
Of ihd third class, or domestic pieces of a lower order, the best 
specimen is " The Wise Man at Home." It contains very spirited 
sketches of common life. "The Captives of Algiers" ("El 
Trato de Argel ") is partly borrowed from a play of Cervantes. 
Among the comedies de santos, or autos sacramentales, the one 
that gives the best idea of this class of plays, is that on " San 
Indro," of Madrid. Gay scenes, broad farce, wars of stirring 
interest against the Moors, are intermingled with popular songs, 
the parody of old Moorish ballads, and a mixture of angels, 
demons, passion, envy, falsehood, and personifications. J3ut 
through the whole runs the loving and devout character of the 
■saint, giving it a sort of poetical unity. Most of these autos 
seem grotesque, but some are more uniformly grave. They 
always consist of the loa (or prologue), the entremes (or inter- 
lude), and the autos, or sacramental acts themselves. 

Only a few remarks can be here offered on the spirit and 
style of Lope : — 1. He is remarkable for the variety, as well as 
the number of his plays. 2. AU other interests are made secondary 
to the interest of the story; thus his characters occupy a 
.fiubordinate place. He sacrifices regularity and congruity to 
secure interest. But this was overlooked by his audiences. A 
comic underplot was introduced by him in all his plays, with 
the popular character of graciosos or drolls, giving parodies of the 
hero and heroines, as Sancho Panza does in the case of Don 
'Quixote. 

A chief secret of the success and charm of Lope is his wonder- 
ful power of versification. Italian octave stanzas are frequent ; 
iei'za rima occurs in most sonnets ; but he relied above every- 
thing on the old national ballad measure, both the proper 
romance, with asonantes, and the redondilla, with rhymes 
between the first and fourth lines, and between the second and 
third. He also introduced much old ballad poetry in his plays. 
As a general conclusion, it may be added that Lope de Vega's 
nature was of near kindred to the genius of improvisation. He 
•dictated verses more rapidly than an amanuensis could take them 
down, wrote a whole play in two days, and was continually on 
the borders of the improvisatore's proper province. 

The most noted of the early disciples of Lope de Vega was 
Guillen de Castro, captain of cavalry, and the author of twenty- 
eight plays still extant (bom ia 1567, of good family, and dying 
in great poverty, 1631). His most important plays were "Las 
Mocedades del Cid," both founded on the old ballads of his 
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country. Tte first of these plays became extensiyely known 
through Europe, and Comeille made it the basis of his brilliant 
drama of *' The Cid." In some parts the Spanish is superior to 
the French version. 

Luis Velez de Guevara, another imitator of Lope, was bom at 
Ecija, in Andalusia, 1570, and, living almost entirely at Madrid, 
died there, 1644. Few of his plays have come down to modem 
times ; but one of those preserved is supposed to be his best, 
** Mas pesa el Eey que la Sangre " (" King before Kin"). This 
is a deep tragedy, and is one of the most striking and solemn 
exhibitions of the modem theatre. The "Diana of the Moun-, 
tains " is a poetical picture of the dignity, loyalty, and passionate 
form of character in the Spanish peasantry ; and " Empire After 
Death" is a tragedy fiill of melancholy and idyllic softness, 
founded on the story of Inez de Castro. The most striking 
imitator of Lope was Juan Perez de Montalvan, bom at Madrid, 
1602, and dying 1638, aged only thirtynsix. His life was short, 
but brilliant. In 1632 he had composed thirty-six dramas and 
twelve autos. Ho has been deservedly called the firstborn of 
Lope de Vega's genius. Six of his plays are of the capa y 
espada class, in the first of the two volumes of his collected 
works. Four of the remaining six are historical In his historical 
plays he endeavoured to maintain historical truth more than his 
contemporaries ; but many of his autos are as wild and extrava- 
gant as anything in the Spanish drama. The only one of his 
plays that has obtained permanent popularity is his " Lovers of 
TenveL" Several other dramatic writers appeared at this time. 
Tirso de Molina (died 1648) ; Mira de Mesara (1602-1635), a 
native of Guadix, in the kingdom of Granada ; Joseph de 
Valdivielso flourished about 1607-1633; Antonio de Mendoza 
(about 1623-48) wrote much for the court ; Euiz de Alar9on, of 
Tasco, in Mexico (at Madrid in 1622, died 1639), a writer whose 
merit was undervalued. His best plays are " Tlie Weaver of 
Segovia " and " Tmth itself Suspected." 

At this time the theatre became so attractive that ecclesiastics 
and the higher nobility were much engaged in writing dramas, 
sometimes anonymously. But the school of Lope had to encount^ 
sharp opposition at this time — ^first, from the learned; and, 
secondly, from the Church. The leamed wished to introduce a 
more classical type, while the Church was more justified in its 
opposition, on account of the improprieties of many of the plays. 
The upshot of this was that Mariana, in 1590, wrote an eloquent 
treatise, " De Spectaculis," against the theatre ; and Philip IL^ 
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dymgf forbade all theatrical representations. But the drama 
was in too great favour with the people to be driven from the 
ground, lie city of Madrid begged the theatres might be re- 
opened ; and Philip III., in 1600, laid the whole subject before 
a council of ecclesiastics and four of the principal lay authorities- 
of the kingdom. The result was a permission to reopen the 
theatres, but with certain limitations as to the nature of the 
pieces, aUowing representations only on Sundays and three other 
days of the week. These regulations have formed the secure 
basis of the Spanish stage ever since. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century, the popular 
Spanish drama was too strong to be subjected either to classical 
criticism, or ecclesiastical control. 

The way had been prepared by these contests for the ap- 
pearance of Vega's great rival and successor, Pedro Calderon de 
la Barca, the greatest glory of the Spanish drama. 

Pedro Calderon de la Barca was of an old family, having 
estates in Val Carriedo, and certain biographers try to make out 
that he was connected in descent with some of the most ancient 
royal races. He was bom at Madrid in 1601, and died May 
25th, 1687, obtaining in his lifetime a popularity almost equal 
to that of Ix)pe de Vega. 

When only nine years old, Calderon was placed under the 
Jesuits, and retained the influence of his early impressions in 
after life. He afterwards went to Salamanca, where he studied 
with distinction, and became known as a writer for the theatre 
(1619). He was shortly after noticed in a complimentary man- 
ner by Lope de Vega, who enumerates him in his " Laurel of 
Apollo " among the crowd of poets bom at Madrid. 

About this time of his life, Calderon appears to have passed 
several years in military service. He was in the Milanese in 
1625, and proceeded subsequently to the Netherlands, where a 
war was carried on disastrous to Spain, and displaying all the 
horrors of national and religious antipathy. It is evident that 
during his life in camps he was a close observer of men and 
manners, and the result of his varied experience is seen in his 
plays, in which many of his characters are represented as return- 
ing from the campaigns in Flanders. But after a few years of 
this active life, we find Calderon in the more congenial field of 
letters; and in 1632, Montalvan tells us that Calderon was 
already the author of many dramas. 

On the death of Lope, in 1635, Calderon was regularly at- 
tached to the court of Philip IV., for the purpose of furnishing 
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dramas to be represented in the royal theatres. As a farther 
honour, he was made a Knight of the Order of Santiago. Yet 
his very distinctions threw him once again into military life.. 
At the very d^btlt of his brilliant career as a poet, a great insur- 
rection in Catalonia, excited by France, required (1640) the at- 
tendance of the four great military orders to suppress it. Yet 
the King was so desirous to enjoy his services as poet, that he 
excused him from the field, begging Calderon to write another 
drama. The poet finished in great haste his " Contest of Love 
and Jealousy," and then, going to the army, he served loyally 
throughout the campaign. 

After his return to Madrid, he received uniform testimonies 
of high royal favour, and until the death of Philip IV. had a con- 
trolling influence over whatever related to the drama. 

like Lope de Vega, he joined a religious brotherhood, in 1651, 
and two years later, the King named him chaplain of the chapel 
of the " !New Kings," at Toledo. But as this kept him too 
much from court, he was created (1663) chaplain of honour to 
the King, while yet retaining his former place. He also became 
priest of the Congregation of St. Peter, and rose to its head, 
using his authority for fifteen years with gentleness and dignity. 

Eut his accumulation of ecclesiastical dignities did not inter- 
fere with his dramatic fertility, and his fame was now so ex- 
tended that he gathered together an ample fortune. 

After the death of Philip IV. he appears to have declined in 
court favour ; but he continued to write for the public theatres, 
the court, and the churches, and retained to the end of his life 
an extraordinary popularity. He was first buried, according to 
his will, without any pomp, at the church of San Salvador ; but 
a more splendid funeral was celebrated a few days later, and his 
death was publicly noticed even at Naples, Valencia, Lisbon, 
Milan, and Eome. In 1840, his remains were removed to a 
splendid church at Atoche, where they repose. 

It is recorded that Calderon, like Milton and Sophocles, was 
conspicuous for his personal beauty. An engraving, published 
soon after his decease, presents a venerable countenance, to which 
it is easy to supply the brilliant eye and gentle voice assigned to 
him, while he reminds the spectator of Shakespeare in the ample 
breadth of his finely-turned brow. In character he seems to 
have been benevolent and kindly. It is related that it was his 
practice to assemble his friends around him on his birth-days, 
and to recount to them amusing stories of his childhood. He 
enjoyed the patronage of many great personages, but especially 
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of &e Dake Oliyaies, who appears to haye been as mucli at- 
tracted to him by the sweetness of his disposition as by his 
genius. 

It is remarkable that he hardly published anything of what 
he wrote. But, imfortunately, the booksellers issued so many 
imperfect versions of his plays, and so many pseudo-dramas were 
issued under his name, that he had occasion to complain bitterly 
of this injury ; and, as a kind of check to this injustice, he gave, 
in 1680, a list of his authentic works, forming the proper basis 
for a knowledge of Calderon's dramatic works, consisting at that 
date of one hundred and eleven full length dramas, and seventy 
sacramental autos. Some of these have indeed been lost, so that 
there are now seventy-three sacramental autos, and one Jiundred 
and eight comedias. 

Calderon has been rightly judged as less natural, but more 
noble than Lope. Even those of his plays which have most to 
do with common life, fascinate the reader with a kind of fanciful 
magic. The drama of Calderon is more poetical in its tone and 
tendencies than that of Lope, and shows more technical and 
skilful arrangement of incidents. Li Calderon*s happiest efforts, 
the reader seems lifted to another and more gorgeous world, 
where the scenery is illuminated with an unearthly splendour, 
and the feelings are so stirred by the motives and passions of the 
personages who pass before him, that he is deeply moved even be- 
fore we enter into each part. The gayer portions of his drama are 
buoyant with life and spirit, and the graver and more tragic parts 
lift the reader unconsciously to brilliant heights of imagination. 

This elevated tone of Calderon explains his merits and defects. 
He is, perhaps, less graceful and na,tural than Lope, and more 
prone to mannerism — the defect of his age. He repeats himself, 
and is sometimes wearisome, notwithstanding his wonderful rich- 
ness of versification. But when he succeeds, his success is of no 
common character. He places before the reader only models of 
ideal beauty, perfection, and splendour — a world into which 
nothing should enter but the grand old Castilian virtues, he- 
roism, courtly honour, generous self-devotion to loyalty, a re- 
served but passionate love. 

He has been criticised as immoral in his tendency, in exag- 
gerating the principle of family honour; but surely this is a 
fjBiult on the right side, and his high estimate of honour founded 
on principle, is an immense advance upon the intrigues and 
adventures filling a large part of ancient and even modern tra- 
gedies and comedies. 
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But it is in his autos that the mind of Calderon is most fully 
expressed. Btts poetry is here a never-ending hymn of joy in 
the majesty of creation ; he describes the productions of nature 
and art as if he beheld them for the first time in festal magnifi- 
cence. It is like the first awaking of Adam ; and, when the 
poet compares objects the most remote, such as the smallest and 
greatest, flowers and stars, all his metaphors bear on the mutual 
attraction between all created things ; this delightful harmony 
being a refulgence of eternal, all-embracing love. 

Calderon, in his best pieces, brings the reader into a land of 
enchantment, created by his genius, glowing with the lovely 
forms he has created, Clara and Dona Angela, or heroic forms, 
like Tuzani. Mariamne, and Don Ferdinand. 

Classifying his works under the head of the passions, and 
commencing with love, his drama " Love survives Life " may be 
taken as a type of this class. The plot revolves round the strug- 
gle of Spain with the Moors, and Tuzani, the hero, as well as 
Clara Malec, the heroine, are Moors. The army of Don John of 
Austria is brought on the stage, in scenes of great dramatic effect, 
and the rest of the play is devoted to Tuzani*s vengeance on the 
Spanish soldier who had murdered his wife Clara in his absence 
at a fortress which falls into the hands of the Spaniards. Terri- 
ble scenes — all the realities of war, and civil war — are brought 
forward in this play ; but its fine points consist in giving us the 
image of pure, elevated love, contrasted with the wild elements 
of that age. 

" The Physician of his own Honour " is as terrible an expres- 
sion of jealousy and a high sense of family honour as the Othello 
of Shakespeare. The wife of Don Gutiere de Solis, a Spanish 
noble, is sincerely attached to her husband; but unfortunate 
accidents make her appear to be alienated from him. Don 
Gutiere, led away by false appearances, causes his wife to be 
bled to death by a surgeon, and when the matter is disclosed 
to the king, he is exonerated, on the score of family honour. 
"No Monster like Jealousy," is another type of this class of 

play. 

A high sense of loyalty is the great motive principle of other 
plays of Calderon — for example, "The Firm-hearted Prince." 
The plot relates to the expedition of the Portuguese Lifante 
Don Fernando against the Moors in Africa, in 1438. The story 
was found in the old Portuguese chronicles of Joam Alvares and 
Euy de Pima. The main interest of the play relates to the trial 
of Don Fernando's patience and fortitude, in captivity among 
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the Moots. Eefosing to be ransomed against the town of Ceuta, 
he is redaced to the position of a common slave. £ut Moorish 
generosity comes also into play in the piece, and the Moorish 
general offers to facilitate Don Femando's escape. This occa- 
sions another self-sacrifice of the prince. He refuses to profit by 
the general's generosity, if his escape is at the expense of the 
Moor^s honour. Meanwhile the sufferings of the prince are in- 
creased, but he will not yield. At length he dies of misery, but 
with a mind unshaken, and heroic constancy. Immediately after 
his decease, a Portuguese army arrives to rescue bim, and in a 
grand scene the departed hero appears, in the costume of his 
religious and military order, and, torch in hand, beckons on the 
Christians to victory. Their efforts are crowned with success, 
and the remains of the hero are saved from Moorish contamina- 
tion. 

Of Calderon's capa y e^pada comedias, the most remarkable 
are, ** Worse and Worse," "Better and Better," "Beware of 
Smooth Water," " First of all, my Lady," and " The Fairy Lady," 
a play full of ingenuity, and sparkling with life and spirit. 

" The Scarf and the Flower " is another play of this class (date 
1632), love-jealousies constituting the chief complications of the 
piece, which, like many of this class, shows great freshness and 
life, and a true courtly and graceful Castilian tone. 

Calderon has high merit in style and versification, showing 
brilliancy of all kinds, indulging in rich variety of measures, 
Spanish and Italian, octave stanzas, terza rima, different forms of 
xedondillas, ballad asonantes and resonantes, showing an extra- 
ordinary mastery over his language. 

Of the religious plays of Csdderon, one of the most remarkable 
is " The Purgatory of Saint Patrick." The play opens with a 
shipwreck ; much of the scene is laid in Ireland ; miracles of all 
kinds abound in it ; but the grotesque and unseemly are intro- 
duced, including even the infallible gracioso, as rude and free 
spoken as any of his class, and a romantic plot. Yet there is 
nothing so offensive in this play as in the "Devotion to the 
Cross,'* which, to modem notions, presents features not accordant 
with morality. Few plays contain more of the spirit of the 
old Spanish mysteries than " The Wonder-working Magician," 
founded on the story of Saint Cyprian ; and few have more ef- 
fectually evaded the restrictions planned by the Church and 
Crown on the productions of the theatre. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DRAMA AFTER OALDERON. 

Akono the dramatists succeeding Calderon, and preceding the 
two Moratins, occur Antonio de Solio, Ag. Moreto, Franc, de 
Boxas, Ag. de Ssdazar, Alvaro Cubillo, Miguel de Barrios, An- 
tonio de Zamora, Joseph de Canizares, till the time of imitations 
firom the French by Cadabalso, and genuine Spanish comedj 
inaugurated by Yriarte. 

This was the period of the lowest ebb of the Spanish drama, 
and a few remarks will suffice to characterise its features in these 
writers. The principal characteristic of this period is expressed 
by the term cultismo, which was given to the writers who claimed 
for themselves a peculiarly elegant and cultivated style of com- 
position; and who, while trying to justify their pretensions, 
were betrayed into the most ridiculous extravagances, pedantry, 
and affectation. Cultismo is, in fact, a pedantic style, and was 
largely developed in Europe after the revival of letters. It had 
a special stronghold in Spain, and particularly at court ; and, 
though combated by Lope, that great dramatist was unconsciously 
its victim. 

The poet peculiarly deserving the charge of introducing 
and promoting cultism in Spain was Luis de Gongoza (1561). 
Accordingly, this corrupt style has often borne the name of 
Grongorism. Gongoza is remarkable for having introduced new 
words into his verses, especially from the ancient classical lan- 
guages. " Pyramus and Thisbe," " Polyphemus," and other large 
poems of this author, required even commentaries to make them 
understood. Paravicino (died 1633), Anastasio Pantaleon (died 
1629), mioa (about 1653), and others were generally devoted 
to this corrupt taste, which reacted on the drama, and as bad 
imitations of the French style soon after crept in, the drama and 
poetry generally were at a very low ebb about the time of Philip 
V. Even prose was deeply tainted with Gongorism at thja 
time. 

The accession of a prince like Charles III. marks the critical 
moment when Spanish literature reverted to healthier channels, 
chiefly through the influence of that excellent monarch. A man 
of discernment and energy, and experienced in men and affairs, 
during his government of Naples, extending over twenty-four 
yeans, he made many useful endeavours to restore a decaying 
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monarcTiy, foirtlie national cliaracter, as well as literature, showed 
distinct symptoms of degeneracy at this time, partly to be attri- 
buted to the evils resulting from the inordinate greed of gold 
during the first period of the conquest of America. Fortunately, 
Charles appears to have comprehended his position, and he was 
in some respects successful in his reforms; but many abuses 
were beyond his reach. 

His spirit and reforms had a considerable effect in advancing 
the general, and particularly the material prosperity of the land. 
But intellectual culture is slow in growth, and intellectual reform 
still more difficult. Nevertheless vigorous attempts were made 
to restore a taste for the old national poetry, and efforts were 
made to give a correcter taste to the national drama by a careful 
study of the best Erench and Italian models, such as E^ileau. 
This plan was j)ur8ued with much success by the society sur- 
sounding the elder Moratin, who achieved considerable results in 
coupling the old Spanish spirit with a correct modem taste. 
Most of the contemporaries of the elder Moratin, Yriarte, and 
the rest, were too much tainted with French influence and phi- 
losophy to produce works of a thoroughly healthy tone, and even 
Moratm, with all his many merits, must be charged with too 
great a tendency to introduce Grallican fashions, and with injus- 
tice in his efforts to disparage the school of Lope and Calderon. 
There were two Moratins— father and son. The elder Moratin 
•was of an old Biscayan family (bom 1737, died 1780), was an 
adherent of the French school, modified by old Spanish literature, 
found many active followers, and devoted himseK to reform the 
taste of his countrymen. He was the centre of a society of 
Kvely and congenial spirits, who made it a maxim never to talk 
of anything but the theatre, bull-fights, and poetry. These 
literary friends met in a circle, at the fonda or tavern of San 
Sebastian, where they maintained a club-room, and among them 
may be noticed Eios, author of an analysis of Don Quixote, 
Cadahalso, the poet; Yriarte, the fabalist; Ayala, the tragic 
actor, etc. The principal drama of the elder Moratin was his 
"Petimetra^ the Female Fribble," (1764) divided into three joma- 
das, or acts, written sometimes in full rhymes, sometimes only 
in asonantes. The principal part in this play. Dona Geronima, 
is feebly drawn, though the versification is sometimes beautiful. 
This was the first origmil Spanish comedy formed on French 
models. 

Moratin's " Hormesinda" (1770) was the first original Spanish 
drama that appeared in Spain under the canons of ComeiUo and 
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Sacine. The plot is founded on the Arab invasion and the 
achievements of Pelayo, and written like another tragedy, " Lu- 
cretia " (in the French style), in irregular verse. His last tra- 
gedy, " Guzman the True " (1777), founded on the famous noble- 
man who preferred to have his son sacrificed rather than to sur- 
render the fortress of Tarifa, has consistency, and more poetical 
power than any other piece of this author ; yet it was not more 
successful, nor did it deserve more success than his other pieces. 

Nothing noteworthy was done in comedy in the latter part of 
the reign of Charles III. But a change came over the Spanish stage 
Tinder Charles III., represented by the opposition of the younger 
Moratin and La Huerta. A work, published by the elder Mora- 
tin, in 1762, "The Truth about the Spanish Stage," consisted of 
three spirited pamphlets, attacking the old drama generally, and 
the atUos sacramentales, condemning these coarse exhibitions as 
blasphemous, while allowing the poetical merit of Calderon. 
This work of Moratin succeeded in causing a prohibition of the 
autos by regal edict, June 17, 1765, though they were never 
eradicated from the villages. 

Everything was in a very low state in dramatic representation 
at this time. A blacksmith was the reigning critic ; the scenery 
was a little improved under the minister Areada; but the pieces 
were still represented in open court-yards, with galleries and 
corridors round them. There was no proper cover to these court- 
yards, the awning being so imperfect that the rain soaked 
through, so that if a heavy shower came on, the performance 
was broken up, and the crowd driven home. But the great ob 
stacle to the success of an improved drama was the number of 
writers who pandered to the low vulgar audiences of the day. 
Eamon de la Cruz (1731 — 1765), a government officer of good 
family, author of three hundred dramas ; Sedano, Valladares, 
and Cometta Zuvala, were the principal of the indifferent play- 
writers of this period. But, as previously remarked, a change 
for the better took place under the younger Moratin and La 
Hu'^rta. 

Moratin the younger, bom 1760, had great obstacles in his 
way to success and fame. The bad taste that had increased and 
prevailed in Spain, on the stage and throughout the domain of 
literature, since the middle of the sixteenth century, encountered 
sharp opposition from the correcter school founded on classical 
and French models. The elder Moratin had inaugurated this 
reform, which was zealously promoted by the younger Moratin, 
and prevailed at lengthy notwithstanding the vigorous antagonism 
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of cultismyGongonBiny and a general degeneracy of taste through- 
out the nation. 

After the appearance of the younger Moratin's drama, entitled 
"The New Play" (1792), he secured a permanent place on the 
national stage, in defiance of the exasperated opposition of the 
old schooL "The Female Hypocrite," written in 1791, and 
acted publicly in 1804, greatly increased his reputation^ the plot 
revolving on the theme of a girl, made to assume, by the seve- 
rity of her family, the appearance of being very devout. But 
the subject trenched on dangerous ground, and the play was for- 
bidden by the Inquisition, which, however, had now so little in- 
fluence that the patronage of Godoy, the Prince of Peace, Prime 
Minister of Charles IV., was sufficient to overrule its decision. 

The last original effort of Moratin was "The Little Girl's 
Consent," a play acted in 1806. The general movement of this 
piece is very natural, and the plot is full of life and stir, which 
were always popular on the Spanish stage. This play raised the 
popularity of Moratin to the highest pitch. It was acted for 
twenty-six nights consecutively, — ^a matter very unusual with 
the fidkle Spanish audiences of that day. All criticism was dis- 
armed — the triumph of Moratin was complete. But it did not 
last long, for three years later began the terrible struggle against 
the insolent aggressions and intolerable oppressions of French 
ambition under Napoleon I. This struggle seemed to rouse up 
all the best virile energies of the nation into full fire and activity. 
It is evident that this rivetting drama of real life must of neces- 
sity paralyze the efforts of the drama and of general literature, 
for a time. Yet Moratin produced two spirited plays, one imi- 
tating Molike's "Ecole des Femmes" (1812), the other Shake- 
speare's " Hamlet," written in 1798, but never performed. The 
reputation of the younger Moratin rests on five published come- 
dies ; but these suffice to show that it was well deserved, though 
insufficient to destroy the evil influence of bad taste in the old 
masters among playwrights. 

The drama in Spain had made progress since the accession of 
the house of Bourbon under Philip V. A correcter style of play- 
writing had found favour, especicdly with the cultivated classes, 
and actors of extraordinary merit had appeared from time to 
time, such as Damian de Castro, Maria TAdvenant, who delighted 
in the parts of Calderon, the Tirana, whose dramatic powers 
astonished the English actor Cumberland, and Maiguez, the 
friend of almost all the eminent Spanish men of letters of his 
time. 

6 
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The greater part of the eighteenth century was taken up with 
the contest between two schools, the degenprate Spanish and the 
French imitators. On one side was low buffoonery, noise, and 
JBhow, for the old spirit and life of the drama of the seventeenth 
century had departed. On the other, were sentimental, jejune 
comedies, partly stiff and cold translations &om the French. 
The drama mirrored the spirit of the age, underneath a mass of 
coarseness, above a frothy artificiality. The present is a transi- 
tional age ; all verges on revolution ; the transition, politically 
and dramatically, is not yet over. The old Spanish drama of 
Calderon cannot be restored, nor is the school of Moratin strong 
enough to replace it. All points to new transformations in the 
republic of letters, as well as in that of office and law. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PROSB IN SPAIN SINCE THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

CERVANTES. 

Spain, with many differences, presents certain analogies with 
Italy in the march of its literature. Thus, in both countries, 
prose as well as poetry were developed at an early period. This 
prose, which was cultivated with great results in the sixteenth' 
and seventeenth centuries, began to degenerate especially about 
the middle of that latter period, principally through the influence 
of Balthazar Gracian (died 1652), who introduced Gongorism. 

Of the earlier, purer, and more classical writers in prose may 
be noticed, Fernan Perez de Oliva, of Cordova (1553), the au- 
thor of an Oration on the Dignity of Man (Obras, Madrid, 1717) ; 
Francisco Cervantes de Saavedra, A. de Morales, P. de Valles, 
Luis Mexia (died 1552), A. Bartol de las Casas (bom 1474, died 
1666), nobly energetic in advocating the rights of the oppressed 
Americans ; Luis Ponce de Leon, a mystical writer of great elo- 
.^uence and power; Juan Huarte (died 1590), author of "Exar 
men de Ingenios," and Quevedo. The amount of chivalrous 
romances was quite overpowering in the sixteenth century, and 
'most of them are intolerable to modem taste. It was to 
combat this extravagance that Cervantes launched into the world 
his wondrous invention of " Don Quixote," nor has any work of 
' criticism in the whole annals of literature so completely succeeded 
in sweeping away the abuses it combated. 

A closer attention must now be given to Cervantes, in some 
points the greatest literary genius of Spain, The family of 
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€efvantes was of GaHcian and noble extraction ; but the CastiKan 
branch had sunk in its fortunes, in the sixteenth century, and 
the parents of Miguel were poor inhabitants of Alcala de Henares, 
A small but prosperous town, noted for its University, near 
Madrid. Miguel, the youngest of four children, was born, 
October, 1547. 

It cannot be doubted that he received a careful education at 
his native place, then a noted University, founded by Cardinal 
Ximenes, and he speaks with pleasure, in his " Galatea," of " the 
banks of the famous Henares." AVe know little of this period 
of his life, except the pleasure he felt in seeing the theatrical re- 
presentations of Lope de Eueda, that ho Avroto verses very young, 
and even picked up in the street torn scraps of paper to read. 
In fact, he pretends that the story of " Don Quixote" was disco- 
vered by him as waste-paper at a silk-mercer*s. He says, per- 
sonifying himself, " Cdmo soy aficionado a le6r aunque sean los 
papules r6tos de las calles, llevddo d'esta mi natural inclinacion, 
tdme un cartapdcio, etc."* — ("Don Quixote," Parte I.) It is 
supposed that he continued his studies at Madrid, and that he 
attended the University at Salamanca for two years. His first 
production, as an author, was in a volume of verso, on the death 
of the unhappy Isabelle of Valois, wife of Philip II., to which 
Cervantes contributed six short poems (1569). 

In 1570 he was chamberlain to IMonsignore, afterwards Car- 
dinal Aquaviva, at Eome (1570), and, in 1571, he appears to 
have found the romantic attraction of a crusade against the Turks 
too much to resist. The Pope, PhUip II., and Venice, had set 
afloat a " Holy League," commanded by the chivalrous Don John 
of Austria, against the Turks. Cervantes, now twenty-three 
years old, served in the expedition as a common soldier ; and, 
speaking of this, he says, " that none make better soldiers usually 
than literary men." He continued honourably engaged in mili- 
tary service till 1575, and during these five years learnt many 
precious life lessons. Ho was present at the gi'eat sea-fight of 
Lepanto, October 7, 1571, when the progress of Turkish armies 
in the west received a death-blow ; and, though suffering from 
fever, he insisted on sharing in the action, and behaved with so 
much gallantry that he carried a proud and painful evidence of 
it to the grave ; for, besides two other wounds, he received one 
that disabled his left hand for the rest of his life. With other 
sufferers, he was conveyed to the hospital of Messina, and re- 

* "As I am fond of reading even torn bits of written paper in tha 
streets, moved hy this natural bent, I took a fragment." 
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mained there till April 2, 1572, after whicli he served first 
under Marc Antonio Colonna, and in 1573, his regiment served 
against Tunis, in Sicily, and Italy, where he remained about a 
year at Naples. 

In 1575 he embarked for Spain ; but, on his return, Septem- 
ber 26, he was captured by Algerine pirates, and taken to Algiers, 
where he passed five disastrous years. This period of his fife is 
as etimng^and pathetic as the Lt drama, ^d it may be said 
generally of Cervantes that few episodes are more romantic or 
moving than the vicissitudes of fortune through which he passed. 
At Algiers he served three masters in succession— two renegades 
and the Dey — all treating him with the greatest severity ; espe- 
cially when the authorities detected him in several attempts to 
louse an insurrection among the Christian slaves. 

The high spirit of Cervantes was so far from being broken by 
slavery, tiiat it seemed to receive a higher tempering by the 
process. In one case he made an attempt to escape to Oran 
(then a Spanish settlement on the coast), but, being abandoned 
by his guide, he was forced to return. In another attempt he 
lay hid, with thirteen fellow-sufferers, in a cave by the sea-shore, 
and while waiting for rescue from sea, he provided for their 
wants during several weeks. At length he was basely betrayed, 
and then he took upon himself alone the whole of the penalty 
inflicted for the conspiracy. 

Again, when he had formed a grand plan to raise all the 
Christian slaves in Algiers against their oppressors, and with 
many prospects of success, as the captives were 25,000 in number, 
the Dey declared that, if he could only keep that lame Spaniard 
well guarded, he should regard his slaves, his galleys, and his 
capital as safe. The generous and lofty spirit of Cervant^ was 
shown on another occasion, when treachery defeated a scheme he 
had matured for rescuing sixty of his countrymen. Here, again, 
he announced himself as the sole author, and the willing victim. 
Accordingly, his life was constantly in danger ; he was frequently 
threatened with the painful deaths by fire and impaling, and on 
one occasion, a rope was passed round his neck, to bring his 
noble spirit to confess his accomplices, but in vain. 

But the time of rescue was at hand. His elder brother had 
been ransomed from Algiers three years before, and now his 
mother sacrificed all her little patrimony (to which charity had 
to make some additions) in order to set free MigueL 

On his return to Spain, Cervantes found his family reduced 
^ topoYeitj) and his proud spirit, fretting under those daily petty 
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liings and whips of adversity, to which Shakespeare feelingly 
alludes, atnd which are often far more fretting than wounds or 
slaveryy entered the army again, and served in Portugal and at the 
Azores. This service made him acquainted with Portugal, of 
which he always speaks with affection — a very unusual thing 
with Spaniards of that age. 

On his return to Madrid, he married (December 12th, 1584) a 
lady of good family, but poor, from Esquivias, near Madrid. It 
is evident that, though poor, they were happy and united, during 
a wedded life of thirty years, for his widow, at her death, desired 
to be buried by his side. 

At Madrid, Cervantes, who had written his eclogue or pastoral, 
** Galatea'' (1584), to win his lady, was engaged in writing for the 
theatre (twenty or thirty pieces), most of them irrecoverably lost ; 
one of them, " El Trato de Argd," recounting his own experiences 
at Algiers. These plays have no plot, and show much confusion, 
yet they have some happy passages. 

Finding life at Madrid too hard, Miguel, who had to support 
one of his sisters, went to Seville, then the great emporium for 
trade to America. At Seville he remained ten years (1588 — 
1598), engaged in several obscure functions ; first, as agent to 
Antonio de Guevara, commissary for the American fleets, then 
as collector of moneys due to Government. The latter, employ 
was chiefly useftd in causing him to make many journeys, and 
become familiar with the romantic scenery and the picturesque life 
and manners of Andalusia. It is supposed he was careless about 
money matters, and becoming indebted to Government about 
this time for a ridiculously small sum of money, he was cast 
into prison, and only released after three months, by a strong 
application to Government. 

Cervantes made several attempts to obtain a Government ap- 
pointment in America, by setting forth his services, but in vain 
(1690). He wrote very little at Seville ; but this portion of his life, 
though little known, is important, as immediately preceding the 
publication of the first part of " Don Quixote." From Seville, 
he proceeded to Valladolid, where Philip III. then resided with 
the court ; and at Valladolid we find he was very poor, for we 
have in his own handwriting an account for sewing done by 
his sister, who, having sacrificed everything to rescue him from 
captivity, had become dependent on hun, and died in his family. 
At Valladolid, a stranger was killed in a street quarrel, near the 
house of Cervantes, and owing to suspicions resting on his 
family, he was cast into prison, in conformity with CastUian law, 
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and kept there till an investigation was made. In 1605, Cer- 
vantes gave out at Madrid the first part of " Don Quixote," 
which was so favourably received that it reached a second edi- 
tion before the year was out. In 1609, Miguel joined the Bro- 
tiierhood of the Holy Sacrament, to which Quevedo, Lope de 
Vegas, and others, were attached ; and, although the latter great 
poet, then in the zenith of his fame, appears to have treated the 
author of " Don Quixote" with a kind of lofty, though not un- 
kindly condescension, the conduct of Cervantes to Lope seems 
to have been marked by much personal dignity, and to have 
been singularly honourable to him. 

In 1613, Cervantes published his "Novelas Exemplares,*^ 
most of which contain rich eloquence, and touches showing his- 
peculiar talent. The most noted are " The Little Gipsy Girl," 
and **Eiconete y Certadillo." In 1614, he published his " Viage 
^1 Pamaso," a satire, in terza rima ; a work remarkable because, 
in the fourth chapter, he complains with gaiety and good hu- 
mour, of the poverty and neglect with which his works had been 
rewarded. 

The eight plays produced by Cervantes at this time were in a; 
style, and in forms of verse, already fashionable and settled. 
But Cervantes had not dramatic talent, and it must be confessed 
that several of his comedies fell below what might have been 
expected from him. 

But his life was now fast drawing to an end. In October, 1615, 
he published the second part of " Don Quixote," and, in the dedi- 
cation, alludes to his failing health, and adds that his life would 
not probably continue beyond a few months. Yet his si^irits 
never forsook him. They had survived his sufferings at Lepanto, 
at Algiers, and in Spanish prisons; and, verging on seventy 
years, with wasted strength and sinking frame, he produced the 
second part of "Don Quixote" — another argument, if it were 
wanted, of how the immortal soul defies the barriers of the flesh. 
Moreover, with one foot in the grave, he produced with undi- 
minished vivacity, his romance of " Persiles and Sigismunda ;" 
and at Esquivias, where he had received a small estate with his 
wife, he wrote a charming preface, in which he describes himself 
as overtaken, on his ride back to Madrid, by a medical student, 
who gave him good advice about the dropsy, then afflicting him, 
and to whom he replies that his pulse warns him he will not live 
beyond. Sunday. " Thus," he adds, " farewell to jesting, farewell 
my merry humours, farewell my gay friends, for I feel that 1 am 
dying, and have no desire but soon to see you happy in the 
other life:'* 
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In this temper he prepared for death, attired in the Franciscan 
hahit, his feelings of vivacity and personal gratitude not desert- 
ing him to the end. After receiving extreme imction, April 
18th, he wrote his dedication to "Persiles and Sigismunda," 
marked in an extraordinary degree both by his natural humour 
and the solemn thoughts of the moment. He died in perfect 
serenity, April 23rd, 1616. He was buried, at his desire, in the 
convent of the Nuns of the Trinity ; but when the convent was 
subsequently removed, all trace of the ashes of this groat genius 
was lost. Yet little matters, in the case of one who had so tri- 
umphantly shown the superiority of mind over this shadowy 
house of clay, and to whom the lines of Horace apply with fullest 
force: — 

Exegi monuinentnin aere perennius 

Kegalique situ pyramidum altius. 

ANALYSIS OF "DON QUIXOTE." 

This monument of imperishable fame is the " History of the 
Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance and his faithful Squire, 
Sancho Panza." 

Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are brought before the reader 
as such living realities, that the gaunt, crazy, and dignified 
knight, and his rotund, humorous squire, are bodied forth in 
the imagination of men with greater clearness than any other 
creations of genius. The great poets — such as Dante and Shake- 
speare — ^rise, no doubt> to loftier heights; but Cervantes has 
shown himseK of kindred to aU times, lands, and classes, and 
has received a tribute of sympathy and admiration from the 
Tiniversal spirit of humanity. 

To have a true estimate of what he effected, it is essential to 
call to mind the empire then exercised by the tales of chivaby 
over the imaginations of men. The fanaticism for these ro- 
mances was so great in Spain in the sixteenth century, that it 
became a cause of alarm to men of sound sense. The mischief 
caused by this class of books is alluded to frequently, among 
others, by Luis de Granada ; and Guevara, a learned courtier of 
Charles V., states, " that men did nothing in his time, but read 
such shameful books as "Amadis de Gaula," "Primaleon," 
•* Tristan," etc. Many who read these extravagancies, took them 
to be real, and at length the evil was felt to be so great that, in 
1553, they were prohibited from being printed and sold in 
the American colonies; and, in 1555, the Cortes demanded that 
the prohibition should be exteiided to Spain. 
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To destroy such a passion was no easy matter. Yet Cervantes 
succeeded, for no book of chivalry was written after the appear- 
ance of " Don Quixote" in 1605 — a solitary instance of the power 
of genius to destroy at a single blow a flourishing department of 
literature of a great and proud nation. 

The plan pursued by Cervantes to carry out his end was sim- 
ple and effective. He takes a country gentleman of La Mancha, 
the type of Castilian honour and enthusiasm, fuU of dignity and 
gentleness, loved and trusted by all roimd him, but completely 
crazed by reading the romances of chivalry. After fitting him- 
self with armour strange to his century, he takes as squire a 
credulous, ignorant peasant, of great good humour, and full of 
wise saws and sayings ; but a glutton and a liar. With this 
escort, and mounted on a sorry steed, Eosinante, he issues forth 
to encounter a series of ridiculous adventures, magnified by his 
heated fiancy into terrible and heroic episodes. Tilting at wind- 
mills, conceived to be formidable giants, converting inns into 
castles, turning galley-slaves into oppressed gentlemen, charging 
flocks of sheep as if they were powerful armies, he passes through 
a series of absurdities, described with admirable simplicity in 
the plain language of prose, made the more telling by its contrast 
with the splendid illusions and loffcy dignity of the hero. The 
catastrophe is unavoidable. The knight and his squire, after 
going through countless ridiculous discomfitures, are brought 
home, like insane peisons, to their native village, where they are 
left at the end of the first part. 

The second part, though written by Miguel in advanced life, 
is even better than the first (published eight years before), and 
written somewhat hastily, in consequence of the appearance of a 
gross attempt at criticism and condemnation, in a spurious and 
supposititious Second Part, put forth about this time by a man 
named Avellaneda. This second part is full of freedom and 
vigour, and the genius of Cervantes seemed to come out in 
stronger light in proportion as he dwelt upon his favourite cha- 
racters. Thus, the adventures of Don Quixote in the castle of 
the Duke and Duchess, who indulge him to the fulness of his 
eccentricities, Sancho Panza's administration of his Island of 
Barataria, the dreams of the Cave of Montesinos, the mock- 
heroic hospitalities of Don Antonio Moreno, and the final defeat 
of the knight, are masterly. In short, everything in this second 
part shows that the strong manly sense of the author, and his 
insight into character, had ripened since he had begun the work. 

The great expressions of his original power are Don Quixote 
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and Sancho Panza. He delights to put them prominently for- 
ward. They evidently grow in his favour as he advances, till 
at length the knight shows so noble a nature, so much gentle- 
ness and delicacy, so high a sense of honour, and so strong a 
love for what iff noble and good, that the reader is almost as 
grieved as the rest of the family when they lose him. 

It may be admitted that the work has defects. In places it 
seems to have been planless, full of contradictions and incon- 
gruities. The work is supposed to refer to a remote age, and to 
be written by an Arabian author; yet the story shows him 
plainly to be a contemporary of Cervantes. Again, he introduces 
a series of stories recited in a company, of such length that they 
must have occupied the whole night. Yet he adds, at their con- 
clusion : " It began to draw towards evening." He often calls 
the same individual by different names ; he puts Sancho Panza 
seven times on his mule, after it had been stolen by Gives de 
Passamonte ; then he tries to correct his blunder, and finifehes 
by laughing at the whole thing. 

How unpardonable such errors would appear to many modem 
critics with whom an occasional repetition, or a fractional aber- 
ration, is sufficient to brand and blacken the finest genius ! 

The fact is that Cervantes belonged to that high order of in- 
spiration, whether in art or in authorship, where many of the 
best points result from deviation or violation of rule, and disre- 
gard of mechanical details. Beethoven's beauties are always 
fringing discord, and Newton was very careless in his addi- 
tions. 

But the towering greatness and glory of Cervantes are best 
seen by a juxtaposition of his character and his work. We 
should remember that his admirable romance was not the pro- 
duct of youthful vivacity, or of a happy course of life, when his 
spirits were buoyant and his hopes high ; but, with all its irre- 
sistible humour, its sunny views of man, its generous trust in 
virtue and goodness, it was the creation of his old age, at the 
end of a life marked at every stage by disappointments, depress- 
ing struggles, and trying calamities. Begun in prison, it was 
finished while death was knocking at his door. Bearing this in 
mind, our admiration for the work merges in veneration for the 
character of the author, and heartfelt thanks are due to him to 
have taught men in his life and work never to despair in ad- 
versity, nor to deface the beauty of the immortal spirit by sacri- 
ficing its serenity to disputes with detractors. 

Of the prose since Cervantes little need be said. Old Mariana, 
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the Jesuit historian, is quaint, credulous, but readable, making 
the Iberians direct descendants in genealogy from the men of 
the Ark, and seeing St. James, the national hero, fighting in 
half the battles against the Moors. 

Antonio de Solis is an elegant writer, and gives a pleasing 
account of the conquest of Mexico. 

" Gil Bias," though claimed by the Spaniards, was evidently 
written by Le Sage. 

The mystical writers of Spain are beautiful in thought, and 
often very eloquent, especially St. Theresa, Luis de Granada, 
and De Puente ; and her scholastic writers in Latin, like Suarez 
and Vivos, are remarkable for depth and learning. 

Among recent political histories, that of Count Toreno, de- 
scribing the war against Napoleon L (1808 — 1814), is one of the 
most able and entertaining, in a good narrative style, and with 
much patriotic feeling. 



CHAPTER XVL 

PORTUGAL. 

The culture and national literature of Portugal are closely con- 
nected with those of Spain ; but it is inferior in most branches 
of poetry, except the epic, in which Camoens stands pre-eminent 
over aU writers in the Peninsula and France. The points in 
which Portuguese literature is specially inferior to the Spanish, 
are copiousness and variety. It attained its greatest height in the 
sixteenth century, the great epoch of national activity and en- 
thusiasm after the subjugation of the East Indian coastlands. 
The period of its decay is marked by the subjugation of Portu- 
gal under Spanish sway (1580) ; and when she recovered her 
independence in 1640, the evidences of national exhaustion were 
apparent ; nor could a more energetic national spirit be revived 
by the caprice and violent measures of the minister Pombal in 
the 18th century. 

Popular education was, for the most part, entirely neglected, 
and the laws of the language have been insufficiently studied and 
analyzed. Yet Portuguese has several claims on our attention 
and interest. Though resembling the Spanish, the language is 
softened, and more contracted; the contraction from Spanish 
being effected chiefly by the suppression of the consonants. 
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especially those in the middle of a word.* The Portuguese ap- 
pear to be justified in claiming for their language the title of 
" Filha primogenita del Latin." It is probable that, after the 
Grothic conquests in Spain, the Roman subjects were more nu- 
merous in the western provinces of the peninsula, for the Portu- 
guese bears a stronger afl&nity than the Castilian to the Latin, 
and preceded it in point of time. In fact, it appears that, at a 
time when the Spanish people had not yet begun to write in the 
vulgar tongue, Portuguese could boast of a particular dialect 
already applied to poetical composition, 

A few words on the development of Portuguese nationality 
may precede the sketch of its literature. 

The struggle with the Moors developed earnest and early chi- 
valry, as in Spain ; and this spirit is reflected in the early ballads 
of Portugal. A strong national feeling resulted, and supported 
the kings and rulers in the extension of their dominions tq 
remote regions in A&ica and India. Thus a spirit of adventure 
was fostered, and gave all the elements for an epic. Imitations 
of classical and Italian models gave the form, a fine language was 
at handy and Camoens, the poet of Portugal, followed. 

Luis db Camoens. 

The great epic writer of Portugal presents some points of 
resemblance to Epaminondas. He is the solitary genius of his 
country raising its national glory to be equal to the greatest 
of all times. He presents, in another respect, a likeness to Cer- 
vantes, the greatest writer, and one of the greatest characters, in 
Spanish history. Serving their country gloriously, and both 
suffering severely in her defence, they were both culpably neg- 
lected in their life by their ungrateful countrymen, and passed 
their days in prisons, in poverty, and in painful struggles. But 
the life of Camoens is a still more dismal illustration of the 
neglect of genius than the biography of the author of " Don 
Quixote." Indeed history presents few instances of so consis- 
tently a losing game as that offered by the life of Camoens^ 
Disgrace, shipwreck, disappointment, poverty, ingratitude track 
him all his days, and their close is the climax filling up his 

• Thus, dolor becomes dor ; celos, ceos ; mayor, mor, etc. Again, the 
letter 1 seems to be generally disliked, the Portuguese changing it. into 
r, as blando, brando ; playa, praja. LI becomes ch, as in chegar for 
llegar; cheo for Ueno. The Spanish h reverts in Portuguese to the Latin 
f ; thus, the Spanish hijo is in Portuguese filho ; hidalgo, fidalgo. 
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measare of bitterness, at sight of the discomfiture and subjugation 
of his beloved country under Philip II. of Spain. His life is 
another tear-stained page added to the pedigree of genius, and 
intended to teach men in burning characters that, in the distri- 
bution of gifts, the godlike crown is ever attended with thorns, 
and that the children of a higher inspiration can only gaze 
upon the higher light and beauty, at the cost of earthly comforts 
and lower treasures. 

Luis de Camoens belonged to a noble, though not a wealthy 
family; the son of Simon de Camoens, who perished, ship- 
wrecked on the coast of India, commander of a ship of 
war. The usual date assigned to his birth is 1529 (others 
give 1525). His mother, Anna, was likewise of noble birth. 
Camoens pursued his studies at the University of Coimbra, 
where he appears to have become familiarly acquainted with the 
history and mythology then in repute. He also wrote some 
fionnets, but without obtaining the approbation of the poets of 
the day, who, while aiming at the highest classical perfection, 
viewed the rising genius with pity and contempt. 

On quitting Coimbra he went to Lisbon, where he became 
attached to Catherina de Atayde, a lady of the court. But his 
means of subsistence appear to have been small at this time, and 
lie soon after volunteered into the Portuguese fleet, uniting — not 
without pride — the character of hero and poet, and continuing at 
intervals to court the attentions of the muse. Like Cervantes, 
Camoens had much personal courage, and, in an engagement 
before Ceuta, in which he gi*eatly distinguished himself, he had 
the misfortune to lose an eye. Ketuming to Lisbon, he hoped 
to receive the reward that had been refused him as poet ; but 
the world turned the cold shoulder to the child of genius, no one 
jshowed any disposition to serve him. All his efforts to obtain 
<iistinction in praiseworthy pursuits were thwarted, and he was 
almost reduced to penury. With his grand epic's soul — a trea- 
sury of beauty and sublimity, the seat of lofty patriotism — he 
was despised and overlooked by the country he loved. Stung 
by this neglect, he exclaimed, like Scipio, " Ingrata pcUria, nee 
ossa quidem habebisT and he resolved to leave it again. Ac- 
cordingly he embarked for the East Indies in 1553, the squadron 
<5onsisting of four vessels, three of which foundered, only one 
— ^that which carried Camoens — reaching Goa in safety. But 
•Camoens did not obtain employment, as he had hoped, at Goa, 
and only succeeded in joining a company of volunteers, sent by 
Viceroy of India to the King of Cochin, 
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Most of the companions of Camoens fell victims to the deadly 
climate, and though Camoens survived it, being still without 



liesouices, he joined an expedition against the pirates of the Bed 
I Sea, and passed a winter in the Island of Ormuz, where he had 
,' time to complete a portion of his poems. Every ol^'ect he beheld 
'' seemed to rouse poetic images in his soul, and his love of country 
; levived in full force. But, like all ch^cters in which a deeper 
/ sense of justice, and fountain of generosity are found, disgusted 
I at the abuses of the government, he wrote a bitter satire against 
' it, entitled the " Disparates na India," or, " Follies in India," to 
the grievous mortification of the Viceroy, who banished the un- 
fortunate lover of honesty and truth to Macao (on the coast of 
China), whence he visited the Moluccas. 

But nowhere did he meet with merited success, while, in one 
hand he carried the sword, and in the other his books — 

"N'huma ina5 livros, n'outra ferro et a90, 
N'huma mad sempre a espada, n'outra a pena." 

He .was at length reduced by necessity to accept the situation 
of commissary for the effects of the deceased : Frovedor mor dos 
defvntos, at Macao. 

It was during a residence of five years at Macao, that Camoens 
completed the great epic which has made his country glorious 
among the nations. A sort of grotto is still pointed out on the 
highest part of the isthmus uniting Macao to the Chinese con- 
tinent, commanding a splendid view over both seas, and the 
lofty mountains that rise above the shores. In this " Grotto of 
Camoens," as it is still called, the great poet is said to have in- 
voked the Epic Muse. Soon after, the new Viceroy, Constantino 
de Braganza, allowed him to return to Goa ; but he was ship- 
wrecked on the passage at the mouth of a river named by somo 
biographers the Gambia. 

It was on this occasion that Camoens saved himself on a 
plank, and of all his little property, he only succeeded in preserv- 
ing his " Lusiad," saturated with the waves as he bore it above 
his head, like Csesar with his Commentaries, swimming to the 
shore. But he only emerged from the raging waves to plunge 
into greater trouble among the angry tide of his fellow-men. He 
was accused of malversation in discharging his functions at 
Macao, and he was suffered to linger in prison, though he vic- 
toriously refuted the charge. He was still detained in captivity 
by the claims of his creditors, till at length, assisted by some 
sympathisers, he was set free, and able to take his passage home. 
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In 1569, he landed at Lisbon, penniless as he had left it, unlike 
80 many of his countrymen who so often amassed immense 
treasure in the East, even by the most unscrupulous means. 

His usual evil fortune attended Camoens on his return. He 
found Portugal afflicted with a destructive plague, and no one 
could give any attention to his immortal poem. King Sebastian, 
then a minor, though soon after betrayed into his fatal expedi- 
tion to Africa, allowed the great epic to be dedicated to him, 
ftnd gave the poet a miserable pension of fifteen milrees (five 
pounds) a year. 

Henceforth the life of Camoens was a terrible struggle against 
poverty. To this period of his biography belongs the touching epi- 
sode when, being frequently in want of daily bread, a black servant, 
who had followed him from India, was in the habit of begging 
alms for his master from door to door, to obtain a precarious 
subsistence for the great man who, with Dante and Milton, 
ranks as the greatest epic poet since the ancients. Admirable 
lesson to this age of strikes and grumbling servants, when all 
bonds of affection and sympathy between master and employed 
seem loosened, and well-nigh parted ! 

But greater evils were in store for the unhappy Camoens, and 
how should it be otherwise ? For wherever the thoughtful man 
turns, in his progress across the page of history, he is greeted 
by the spectacle of suffering genius and martyred greatness. In 
Greece, it is Socrates and Phocion made to drink the hemlock ; 
at Eome, Seneca and Phraseas caused to open their veins ; at 
Florence, Dante made to pass his life in exile; at Ferrara, Tasso 
declared a lunatic ; Cervantes throughout his life a prisoner or a 
pauper, and Camoens, with his epic on the shelf, dying broken- 
hearted in a hospital ! For such was the end of this great genius. 
The unfortunate king Sebastian, and the whole chivalry of Por- 
tugal, had perished in the battle of Alcagar el Grande (1578); 
with him expired the royal house, and the glory of the Portuguese 
nation was suddenly eclipsed by the encroachments of Philip 11. 
of Spain, who annexed Portugal to his dominions. This was 
too much for the ardent, patriotic Camoens, who was seized with 
a violent fever, and carried off in 1579, passing his last days in 
a hospital, and in the society of monks. 

'No monument was raised to his memory till sixteen years 
after his death. The first edition of the " Lusiad " is of 1572 ; 
the most splendid is the monumental and highly-decorated work 
printed at Paris, and issued gratuitously by D. Jose Maria do 
Souza Botelho (1817, folio). 
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Camoens produced other works of considerable merit, particu^ 
larly sonnets, but his fame and greatness rest on */ Os Lusiadas/' 
to which we must give some attention. 

The subject of tMs poem was altogether national, and in this 
lie agrees witk the Iliad and the ^neid. But, like his great 
prototypes, Camoens not only embraced all the illustrious ac- 
tions of his countrymen ; he added whatever of noble and heroic 
achievement is presented by historical narration or legend. 
Vasco de Gama is not really the hero of the poem, as has been 
imagined ; his country is the hero, as may be seen from his 
opening passage : — 

" As armas e os Baroes assinalados 
Que da occidental praja Lusitana 
For mares nanca d antes navegados, 
Passaram ainda alem da Toprooana :''* 

and again : — 

" E tambem as memorias gloriosas 
D' aq\iellos reis que foram dilat&ndo 
A fe, o imperio. . . ."* 

To appreciate the work of Camoens, it must be remembered 
that no proper historical epic had then appeared in a modem 
tongue, for Dante's poem scarcely belongs to this class. The 
** Orlando" of Ariosto was the work of a romantic, not an epic 
writer ; and the " Gerusalemme " of Tasso only appeared the year 
after the death of Camoens. The " Lusiad " was also composed 
for the most part in India. 

Italian influence may be traced in his poem, and in the heroic 
iambic, the rhymed octave stanzas of Ariosto, which he chose in 
preference to the verso sciolto of Tasso. But Camoens has added 
an element of passionate tenderness and visionary passion, which 
the more stoical ancients thought beneath the dignity of an epic. 
The great point that forms his special glory and distinction 
from the Italian poets, is the spirit of natioiml love and pride 
breathing throughout the " Lusiad." 

The book was written at a happy moment for the inspiration 
of the poet. His country had reached the pinnacle of its fame, 
and vast new horizons had been opened to the mind and the 
enterprize of Europe. The grandest side of the poem, and of 
the poet, is seen in the fact that his patriotic spirit never flagged 
amidst neglect and ofiicial persecution, and that his whole un- 
happy life was given up to the erection of a monument to his 
country's fame. Thus, the noblest and best affections of man 

* See Appendix E. 
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go along irith hiniy and the leader loves his conntij because 
Camoens loved it so well and to the last 

Kevertheless, he had a difficult theme to controL To him 
the past, the present, and the future were made to blend with 
the national glory. This threw into the shade the nominal hero^ 
and prevented the poet from ei^>atiating on the beauties and 
novelties of Libya and India. It is conceived that the very 
theme of Tasso lent enchantment to his songs, while it is the 
genius of Camoens that confers lustre on his subject — ^in this 
establishing the supremacy of his genius. The Portuguese epic 
presents long and tedious chronological details, but so happily 
interwoven with his subject that they only call up the noblest 
memories. 

Camoens was fully aware that the lofty nature of his theme 
required him to rise above the style of Ariosto, and appears to 
have proposed to himself Virgil as a model of style and treat- 
ment. And this has led him to certain defects. The love of 
the classical had begotten a spirit of pedantry, which would now 
be insupportable, and led even Camoens to deal largely in my- 
thologies^ fictions, introducing Venus, Mars, and Minerva as 
symbols of love, valour, and wisdom. Nor has he avoided the 
incongruity of mixing up these heathen elements with Christian 
characters. The same spirit that led to this unnatural combina- 
tion in Italian writers of the time of Leo X., caused Camoens 
to represent the Almighty Father, the Virgin, and the Saints as 
co-operating in the work of Portuguese conquest, displaying a 
revolting inconsistency when adjoined to the interference of 
Pagan deities. 

The "Lusiad" is shorter than most epics, containing 1102 
stanzas in ten cantos. The first canto introduces Jupiter, who 
informs the gods of Olympus that the Portuguese were to surpass 
the glories of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. Bacchus op- 
poses their progress in India, and Venus sides with them. This 
contention is described in a very brilliant passage ; — 

" Qual austro fea ou Boreas, na espessnra 
De sylvestre arvoredo .... 
. . Tal andava o tumulto levantado." . . .* 

Vasco de Gama appears in the forty-fourth stanza, and the 
rest of the canto is taken up with his progress round Africa, to 
Mozambique, with the treachery of Bacchus, and the support of 
Venus. In the second canto Gama is almost lured to destruo- 

* See Appendix £. 
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tion at Mombasa, but rescued by Venus, for whose consolation 
Jupiter recounts the future glory and conquests of the Portu- 
guese in the East. The king of Melinda receives Vasco hospi- 
tably, and the hero, at his request, gives a long account of his 
past adventures, and of the history of his country. Vasco's 
account of his own adventures by sea, and of his discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope, is full of interest, when it is considered 
how perilous was the work of distant navigation in those ages. 
One of the finest episodes in this canto is also that of the un- 
happy Inez de Castro. 

After the conclusion of the story of Vasco, Camoens continues 
the thread of the story in his own person. While Bacchus is 
preparing to let loose a terrible tempest upon them, the Portu- 
guese are employed in telling amusing stories on board ; one of 
them, called " The Twelve Knights of England," relating to a 
tournament with elaven Portuguese knights, who natually win 
the victory. The tempest at sea is admirably described by one 
•who had evidently a real knowledge of the terrible action of the 
winds and waves when roused to fury. 

At length, the boy at the mast-head cries, " Land I" and they 
Teach Calicut, in India. The seventh book gives a not very 
exact account of India, and in the eighth is a terrible insurrec- 
tion of the Mahometans of Calicut against the Christians. After 
many dangers, the Portuguese sail again for Europe, and, on 
their way, are regaled and refreshed by Venus on enchanted 
islands, and comforted by magical announcements of sirens re- 
lating to the future conquests of Portugal, in which the great 
doings of Albuquerque in the East are duly set down — doings 
full of atrocities, like the Spanish conquests in America, but 
excused and admired by the spirit of a more barbarous age. To 
these are added the exploits of Magalhaens, and other astonish- 
ing prophecies. The poet winds up with a speech of Thetis, 
and his own address to king Sebastian : the most touching pas- 
-sage of this effusion being the allusion to his own neglect : — 

" Nao mais, Musa, nao mais, que a lyra tenho 
Destemperada, e a voz enronquecida 
E nao de canto, mas de ver que venho 
Cantar a gente surda e endurecida."* 



• 



" No more, my Muse ! no more ! my lyre unstrung 
Is out of tune, and hoarse is grown my voice, 
And not with song ; but from seeing that I have sung 
To people deaf, obdurate, without teste or choice." 

1 
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CHAPTER XVn. 
Other Pobtugubsb WBiTBRa 

The most remarkable of the contemporaries or followers of Ca- 
moens were Rodriguez Lobo and Jeronymo CortereaL The former 
was bom about the middle of the sixteenth century, at Leiria, in 
the province of Estremadura. He was educated at the University, 
but passed most of his life in the country, cultivating the rural 
muse, and was unfortunately drowned in the Tagus, whose 
waters he had often celebrated in his poems. His works are of 
three classes, forming a book of pastoral romances, another of 
fugitive poems, and a third on philosophy. His pastoral ro- 
mances are only a kind of frame in which he suspends his bucolic 
productions. There was a perfect rage for this kind of works at 
that time in Portugal But it would be almost impossible for a 
modem reader to wade through a fourth of the insufferably 
tedious romances of Lobo. Yet some poetic effusions interspersed 
here and there may bear comparison with Metastasio. These 
effusions show that the incomplete rhymes, or verses termed 
assonandas, supposed to be the peculiar distinction of the Cas- 
tilian, are also employed in Portuguese poetry. Lobo also 
attempted an immense pastoral romance on the great national 
hero, Nuno Alvarez Pereira, in twenty cantos, in octave verse. 
£ut the poem is totally wanting in spirit and invention. His 
fugitive pieces are chiefly eclogues, introducing philosophical and 
moral dissertations; and his Corte na A Idea e NoUes de Inremo had 
a marked influence, by giving a taste for a Ciceronian style, and 
long periods, in which, like Pietro Bembo, his Italian contempo- 
rary, he thought more of the harmony of sentences than of ideas. 
Jeronymo Cortereal began to flourish about the close of the 
life of Camoens. His life, like that of the author of the " Lusiad," 
was full of adventure and trial Eor, joining the profession of 
arms to that of letters, he followed Don Sebastian to Africa, was 
made prisoner at Alcacer, and when set free, after long and ex- 
treme sufferings, he found Portugal subjugated by the arms of 
Philip 11. of Spain. On this he retired to his family estate, and 
devoted his time to the composition of historical epics, written 
with a fine poetic spirit, and devoted to his country's glory. 
One of these, on the battle of Lepanto, was written in Spanish, 
but another, relating to the disastrous history of Manuel d3 
Sousa Sepulveda, wluch also fumished a beautiful episode to the 
pen of Cervantes, was in Portuguese. 
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The story is fonnded on fact, and relates the shipwreck, suffer- 
ings, and death of Sousa and Leonora (an ancestor of the poet), 
with their children, wandering along the shores of Africa, near 
the Cape of Good Hope, in their efforts to reach a Portuguese 
settlement at Mozambique. The struggles of these unhappy 
people are so nobly resolute and heroic, as to elicit the reader's 
mingled feelings of admiration and pity. The description of 
this terrific journey must of necessity be interesting from its mere 
truth, without considering the genius of the historian. The 
incidents of the voyage are depicted in the most charming colours; 
but unfortunately Cortereal thought to embellish them still more 
by introducing the machinery of Grecian mythology. The ship- 
wreck is described with a good deal of power in the seventh and 
eighth cantos. And now he proceeds with his narrative in a 
more natural strain. We accompany 154 Portuguese, capable of 
bearing arms, and 230 slaves, with some sick and wounded as 
they land from the wreck. But few provisions have been saved, 
the coast appears sterile, and the Caffres show themselves hostile. 

Sousa, formiog his plan to reach the settlement of Mozam- 
bique, commences his march in proper order to guard against sur- 
prise. But their path is obstructed by woods, mountains, and 
rivers : they diverge from their course, their provisions are ex- 
hausted, and many overcome by heat, thirst, and sickness, re- 
main behind and await their destiny. 

After fourteen days of painful march, they are attacked by the 
Caffres, whom they repulse with some loss. They then con- 
tinue their march through a pathless waste for three months, 
passing over 300 leagues, exposed to all manner of evils, some- 
times feeding on the half putrid carcasses of animals found dead 
in the desert. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth cantos, one of the band, Pan- 
taleon de Sa, is conducted to the mysterious cave of an enchanter, 
who explains to him the history of the renowned characters of 
Portuguese history. Arrived on the territory of a friendly negro 
king, attempts were made to detain them, but they continued 
their journey, and at length got astray in a desert. They are 
near their destination, but the heroic soul of Sousa at length 
breaks down at sight of his wife's and children's sufferings. Pan- 
taleon de Sa, after a thousand perils, reaches a Christian vessel 
and his native land ; but most of the soldiers are devoured by 
wild beasts and perish in the desert. Sousa remains with his 
wife and infants, and seventeen slaves, till, having consumed all 
his resources^ the Caffre king of the district forces him to pro- 
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ceed. At length he reaches the shore of the ocean, hut only to 
he attacked hy a band of Caffres, who strip them of their clothes, 
and leave them to perish of want. 

The closing episode is touching. His partner and one of the 
babes sink, he is prevented from suicide by a holy resignation, 
and the wild beasts at length put an end to his torments. 

Another epic of Cortereal, the " Siege of Dia," a place valiantly 
defended in India by Mascarenhas, though imitating Trissino in 
iambic measure, without rhyme, is very superior to the " Italia 
liberata," in splendour of imagination and force of poetic 
colouring. 

Two other epics which, in the opinion of the Portuguese, 
approach nearest to the elevated character of Camoens, are 
the " Ulysses " of Castro, and the " Malacca Conquistada " of 
Francisco de Sa y Menezes. They had the merit of directing 
the attention of the Portuguese to the glorious annals of their 
country, and Lobo may be said to have done much to form the 
historians of Portugal. In the succeeding age, the first place 
among Portuguese poets must be assigned to Manoel de Faria y 
Souza, who enjoyed a very brilliant reputation (bom 1590), and 
Antonio Barbosa Basellar (between 1610 and 1663). 

Souza, besides prose works, was the voluminous author of 
** Sonnets and Eclogues," some of which show grace and feeling, 
but the greater part of his works were in Spanish. Basellar wrote 
a poem in defence of the House of Braganza, and a description 
of melancholy elegies, named sandades, full of graceful and senti- 
mental language ; but also of endless repetitions of false senti- 
mentalism. He also produced a short poem, intended as a parody 
of Gongoza. Souza appears to have been a successful man of 
business ; Basellar left the court of the Muses to devote himself 
to jurisprudence; and a poetess of some merit at this time, Sister 
Violanta de Ceo, was a nun. Unhappily, Gongorism* became 
now dominant throughout the Peninsula, and may be detected 
especially in the sandades of Simao Torezao Coelho, Doctor of 
Laws, in Duarte, Ribeiro de Macedo, and Femam Correa de la 
Cerda, who died bishop of Oporto. 

The Portuguese colonies, since the seventeenth century, have 
added some names to the list of Portuguese poets, including 
Francisco de Vasconcellos, bom at Madeira, and whose sonnets 
are more free from bad taste than most of that age ; though (Jon- 
gorism appears in his fable of " Polyphemus and Galatea." Andrea 
Nunez de Sylva was a Brazihan poet, who died a Theatine monk 

* See Sketch of Spanish Literature^ p. Sl« 
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in PoriagaL His devotional pieces are among the lest produc- 
tions of the age. 

The only dramatic writers who appeared in Portugal before 
1668, were Gil Vicente and Miranda, already mentioned. The 
loss of national independence created a great degeneracy in the 
national character. Several efitorts toward a literary revival were 
made under John V. (1705 — 1750) ; the Portuguese Academy of 
Languages was formed 1714, that of History 1720, but they did 
not effect much. The Marquis of Pombal, though a savage despot, 
turned his iron will to forward the progress of knowledge. An 
Academy of Science was founded before 1792, and continued to 
exert a salutary influence over the drama and the taste of the 
nation. 

Francisco Xavier de Menesez, Count of Ericeyra, bom 1673, 
was a man of varied talents, and one of the most remarkable 
characters and poets of Portugal in the eighteenth century. He 
served in several campaigns, attained the rank of general, became, 
in 1714, the patron and secretary of the Portuguese Academy, 
and died in 1744, after having published an epic, entitled the 
" Henriqueide." The study of the criticisms of Boileau had, by 
this time, produced a salutary effect on the taste of the people of 
the south, and it is certain that the Count of Ericeyra had a far 
more correct taste and higher character than his predecessors. If 
his epic fell short of the highest class of poems, it must be 
attributed rather to the degenerate and inert state of the national 
fervour. Vasco de Gama is his hero ; but the poet diverges fre- 
quently into tedious historical narrations. There is no fire, no 
inspiration in this work as in the " Lusiad." The events com- 
memorated in the " Henriqueide" are correctly described, all the 
poetical rules are carefully observed ; but all is expressed in a 
tone little raised above prose. The hero of the poem, Henry of 
Burgundy, was the founder of the Portuguese monarchy ; and the 
action of the poem is devoted to the Portuguese conquests over 
the Moors, narrated in twelve cantos and in stanzas of octave 
verse. 

The poet strove to imitate the great classical poets, and many 
imitations of the ancient and later epics are found ; but he lacks 
their fire, his whole poem is chilled with insufferable coldness, 
and the beauty of the versification cannot atone for the want of 
soul and life. 

. About this time the drama began to revive at Lisbon ; first as 
mixed plays, half opera, half recitative. The first pieces were 
written by an obscure and illiterate Jew, Antonio Jos6, and 
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showed tHe coarseness resulting from his rank and position. But 
a vein of real gaiety and humour gave life to the Portuguese 
stage, and a national drama seemed ahout to he estahlished, when 
Jos^ was seized hy the Inquisition and humt by an auto da 
fi (1746). 

Many attempts were made in the eighteenth century to es- 
tablish a Portuguese drama. Among the most active of these 
promoters of the only class of poetry in which Portugal appeared 
deficient, was a great imitator of Horace, Antonio Correo Garcao, 
who published critical works on dramatic writing ; and the Coun- 
tess de Vimieiro, author of " Osmia" (published 1796), a drama 
displaying a singular purity of taste, exquisite dehcacy of feel- 
ing, and much interest attaching to the characters rather than 
the plot. 

Among the more recent Portuguese poets, a high place must 
be allotted to Claudio Manoel de Costa, bom in BrazU, educated 
at Coimbra, and the author of some beautiful sonnets. Several 
of his pieces, called " Epicedios," are in blank verse and eclogues, 
for which there has been an exaggerated taste in Portugal His 
imitations of Metastasio are very happy. A more recent author, 
Francisco Manuel (bom 1734), attained considerable celebrity, 
but was forced to pass into Prance on account of the freedom of 
his philosophical opinions. His odes in metre and in imitation 
of Horace show elevation and freedom of thought. 

Another modem poet, Antonio Diniz da Cruz e Silva, published 
imitations of English poetry, among others, the " Eape of the 
Lock," and his satires on the polite world are full of elegance 
and knowledge of human life. His 300 sonnets are without 
charm, being exaggerations of languor and monotony. 

T. A. de Cunha, the mathematician, has also written poems 
not without merit ; and to the list of the most recent Portuguese 
poets may be added the names of Francisco Diaz Gomez, Fran- 
cisco Cardoso, Alvarez de Eobrega^ Yalladares^ and I^icolas To- 
lentino de Almeida. 

PROSE. 

A considerable number of prose historians appeared in Portu- 
gal soon after Camoens and Lobo. John de Barros (bom 1496) 
appeared a little earlier, and is called the livy of Portugal He 
began life as a court page, was subsequently governor of the 
Guinea Coast, and on his retum, treasurer-general of the colonies. 
He projected a great historical work, in four parts. His " Portu- 
guese Europe" was to describe the domestic history of the 
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inonarcliy, under Africa he was to describe the wars of the Por- 
tngaese in that part of the world, and his America was to be a 
history of the Brazils. But these three parts were never written, 
as his Asia in four decades, or forty books, comprising the Pi r- 
tuguese conquests in the East, occupied the whole of a long lite 
in its completion. Its publication extended from 1562 to 1571. 
His work is still the great mine for authentic information relating 
to the history of Portugue^e conquest and colonization in Asia. 
He is a great panegyrist of his countrymen, and rather partial in 
his judgment ; but his account is very graphic, and he does not 
extenuate or veil over the atrocities^ accompanying the progress 
•of the Portuguese arms. 

The history of Barros was continued by Couto in fourteen 
volumes (1552 — 1615). Femand Lopez de Castenheda and 
Antonio Bocarro also gave histories of Portuguese conquests in 
India,, and Alfonso d' Albuquerque, the great conqueror, left his 
" Commentaries." About the same time, Damiao de Goez drew 
tip a chronological account of the reign of Emanuel ; and Ber- 
nardo de Brito (1570) projected a universal history of Portugal 
on so vast a scale, that he only lived to complete its introduction. 

It is a great glory of another Portuguese prose writer, Jerome 
Osoris, that he was tolerant, though living amidst fiercest perse- 
cution of the Jews. Bom in 1506, he died bishop of Sylvez in 
1580, after writing the " Life of King EmanueL" 

At a subsequent epoch Manoel de Earia y Souza completed a 
history of Portugal, mostly in Castilian, and a " Commentary 
-on Camoens," which, while expressing great admiration of the 
author, totally fails in its appreciation of the merits of his epic. 
■Jacinto Ereir^ de Andrade obtained a high reputation by his 
"iife of Juan de Castro,*' fourth viceroy of the Indies, though 
his work appears to us studied, timid, and affected; in fact, 
Gongorism was predominant in his time. But, before quitting 
Portugal, we must add the name of Thomas de Jesus, who, in 
his " Trabajos de Jesus," produced a work of mystical and de- 
votional character, equalling some of the noblest elfusions of this 
•clafiB of writers in Spain. 
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CHAPTER XVnL 

FbANOE. — To BOILBAU. 
LTBIOS. 

The literary culture of France has always been intimately asso- 
ciated with its political life and its social relations, adopting 
many elements fix)m foreign countries, and exerting £^>m the 
end of the seventeenth century a powerful influence on several 
European countries. 

France took a rapid development under the unsettled rule of 
Francis I. (1616 — 1647), and its literature received a strong 
colouring, especially &om classical Italian and Spanish, and 
though books (except controversial) were not of moment during 
the terrible civil wars (after 1559), their admirable and most 
judicious king, Henry IV. (1593 — 1610), gave the exhausted 
country a time of rest, supported by his minister, Sully. The 
time of probation had purified and strengthened the national 
mind ; masquers were softened, without becoming effeminate, the 
love of the sciences was quickened anew. Among their great 
promoters we have first Nic. CI. Fabre de Peviose of Aix (1680 
— 1637). The same spirit of inquiry was encouraged under Car- 
dinal Kichelieu (1626—1642) and Mazarin(died 1661), and this 
process of preparation led on to the splendid results of the reign 
of Louis XIV. (1643 — 1715), receiving vigorous support from 
his minister, Colbert (died 1683), enriching France with scientific 
and artistic institutions, in which she was superior to the rest of 
Europe ; diffusing her language in all European courts, and as 
the instrument of all diplomatic transactions, while France gave 
the tone and fjEushion in poUtics, industry, manners, pleasures, 
and the laws of taste : attended with consequences not always 
advantageous to neighbouring nations. 

The literature of the age of Louis XIV., bearing a strong im- 
press of Spanish and ItaHan influence, presented the most per- 
fect specimens of French style; and mastering public opinion 
became its mouthpiece, till even the grand monarque, who could 
8ay, VEiai (^est moi, was almost more afraid of epigrams than of a 
whole coalition. Accordingly, when the administration degene- 
rated under the Eegent of Orleans (1716), and the court became 
utterly corrupt (1746) under Louis XV., the existing abuses and 
corruptions were severely lashed, the prevailing frivolity freely 
satirized, and British free-thinking was transplanted to French 
soil. The multitude was alienated from the authorities by th& 
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cormption of tHe tipper classes, till, in 1789, the reyolution 
broke out in all its firry, a somewhat better state of things -was 
prepared by a series of terrible shocks and perturbations, and & 
-general spirit of activity was roused in the nation that never be- 
came completely dormant afterwards. 

Among the results of the Great Eevolution may be mentioned 
an improved and extended system of education, though rather 
too special, and confined to certain subjects. Ihe Polytechnic 
School (founded March, 1795) has been quite a model institu- 
tion of the kind. Certain branches of philology, particularly 
Oriental languages (Chinese, Egyptian), were closely studied about 
this time ; archaeology received some attention, and contributions 
were made to the history of France, coloured, for the most part, 
■with a strong spirit of national vanity. Mathematics, physics^ 
astronomy, and natural history were cultivated with remarkable 
success about the time of Napoleon I. Military science received 
a new development ; jurisprudence was greatly enriched by Mon- 
tesquieu before the Eevolution, and by the Code Napoleon since. 
A few philosophers of real merit came up about the time of the 
Restoration (1815 — 1830), and many able political works hava 
latterly appeared. The French novelists of this age have almost 
all failed on the score of morality. 

FRENCH. 

The French language had been enriched about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century by good translations from the classics, 
and by some original works of merit, and in 1635, EicheHeu es- 
tablished the French Academy, as a controller and a nursery of 
pure style. Its influence, not always wisely exerted, was exten- 
sively disputed in the eighteenth century. 

POETRY. 

There had been, down to the time of Francis I., an amusing 
play of fancy among the upper classes ; but in his reign some 
real poets began to appear, cluefly formed on classical and Italian 
models. Spanish literature was also influential in France about 
this time ; and soon after, Malherbe led the way to the purer 
style, and more correct form of art, in his poetical efforts. 

Classifying French poetry according to lyrics, epics, and the 
drama, we find French literature presenting exuberance in most 
branches during the grand epoch of Louis XIV., showing con- 
siderable influence derived from British sources. In fact, to so 
great a height of excellence did French literature soar at this 
period, that it has never equalled it since, and the tone and 
style of Louis Quatorze have remained that of the most finished 
Trench, ohtsdnhig a sort of cosmopolitan diffusion. The branchea 
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that have prospered most in France have been sonnets, epigrams, 
epistles, tsdes, satires, and descriptive and didactic poems. The 
drama, under Louis XIV., had a special success; lyrics, elegies, 
and idylls have not succeeded so well, being inconsistent with 
the artificial, intriguing character of the French, and the epic 
has been a faHure— solemn reverence and a sense of the sublime 
being apparently wanting in the modem French mind. 

In the sixteenth century appears first Clement Marot of Cahors 
(bom 1496, died 1544), who gave the tone to the epigrams and 
narrative poems of the day. To his school belonged Etienne 
Dolet (died 1546), Mellin de S. Gelais (died 1558), Marguerite, 
Queen of Navarre (died 1549), author of "L* Heptameron " (bom 
1780); Louise Lab6, of Lyon (died 15G6) (CEuvres, Lyon, 1823), 
■and others. 

An author of this period who strove to introduce strict regu- 
larity according to classical and Italian models was Etienne 
JodeUe (died 1573), founder of the drama on settled principles 
of art ; but the great man of the time was Pierre de Ronsard 
(bom 1525, died 1585), erudite, artificial, and innovating in his 
spirit and style, head of a school of French poets — the Pleiades 
— to which belong Joachim de Bellay (died 1560) and Jean 
Antoine Baif (died 1592). Several other poets, of some note in 
their day, appeared in France about this time, including Pontus 
de Thiard, Scevole de S. Marthe, Jaques Tahureau, and Madeleine 
Naveu, with Catherine des Roches, mother and daughter (both 
died 1587), while the noted Calvinistic theologian, Theodore de 
B^ze, wrote witty satires on the events of the day. 

The seventeenth century produced several eminent writers in 
this class of poetry. J. Vanqu^lin de la Fresnaye (died 1606) 
was one of the first who made use of Spanish eclogues and 
satires as models ; Mathurin Eegnier was a telling satirist (1573 
— 1613) ((Euvres, Paris, 1746), and Frangois de Malherbe, of 
Caen (bom 1555, died 1628), gave the tone and example of 
^eater regularity in language and rhyme in his lyrics (Poesies, 
Paris, 1815). 

Fr. Mainard, of Toulouse (1582 — 1646), and his country- 
man, P. de Godolin (born 1579, died 1649), wrote lyrics, 
elegies, and epigrams in the Languedoc dialect (Eamelet Moundi, 
Toulouse, 1693). Paul Scarron, of Grenoble (1598—1660), was 
a scurrilous writer, who made use of Spanish and Italian litera- 
ture in composing his political satires, " Travesties of Virgil," 
1648, the **Iloman Comique/* 1665, and dramatic farces (CEuvies, 
Paris, 1786). 
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The next period is the golden epoch of French literatnTe under 
Louis XIY., when several obscure writers made vain attempts at 
epics — Gleoige de Scud^ry (died 1667), J. Chapelain (died 1674), 
P. le Moine (died 1672), and others. About the same 
time CL Emmanuel Lullier de la Chapelle (1626—1686) gave 
a quaintly picturesque description of travel, in mixed poetry and 
prose, assisted by Fr. le Coigneux Bachaumont (1624 — 1702) 
((Euvres, Paris, 1765). Antoinette Deshouli^res (1634—1694) 
and her daughter were noted composers of idylls; but above all, 
the ever fresh and delightful fabulist, Jean de la Fontaine, of Ch^ 
teau Thierry (1621—1696) (CEuvres, Paris, 1818 and 1820). 

La Fontaine was not a precocious genius, but of all French 
writers he had the most English sympathy with nature. He 
was intimate in the circle of Fouquet, and the delight of the 
little courts of Maine and Sgeaux, and of Bouillon and Vendome, 
but he was too free and easy for a royal ante-chamber. This 
caused Boileau, who banished him from his " Art Po^.tique," to 
be unjust to him. But F^n61on was less inexorable to the fabu- 
list ; he wrote his praise in Latin, and gave it to the young Duke 
of Burgundy, his pupil, to learn by heart. The duke became 
the poet's benefactor, and sent him a purse of fifty louis the day 
of his death. It is charming to see the aged poet, thus aban- 
doned by the king, and protected by a child of ten years of age. 
The fifty louis were the only resource of La Fontaine at the 
moment. La Fontaine was a free, and somewhat pagan genius, 
but not immoral. He forgot his wife at Chateau Thierry, and 
passed his sou without recognising him ; but this might be ab- 
sence in the poet. 

His characteristics are the union of the old French spirit with 
inore modem ways. He drank largely at the classical sources ; 
but the bonhommef as the court circles styled him, united all the 
most charming and elegant features of preceding poets, ancient, 
mediaeval, and renaissance. He had even some inkling of a new 
philosophy, for La Fontaine unconsciously was the precursor of 
the philosophy of identity between man and nature. The French 
fabulist sympathizes with all creation ; all that lives, all that 
grows — ^the tree, the bird, the flower of the field — has a soul and 
language for the poet. He loves the sunbeams playing like a 
golden fringe round the sash of Iris; he observes with delight 
the fedntest breeze that by adventure wrinkles the surface of the 
water. The life of the universe, extinct to his friends, is revealed 
to his eyes with the grace of ancient mythology aud the profound 
truth of modern poetry. La Fontaine, the least pretentious of 
j)oet8, is the only French one who Imks ftife ^^s^ Vi ^^<5k "^ituxa^ 
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Wb fiblea^ wUdi are kis gmi wcsk, are tbe amusement of 
rhiMbnod, the iaetnMttkm of a i^er age, the admiratioii of men 
of lettexBL '^ He does Boi eonqiose,* sajs La Haipe ; '' lie con- 
Toses. If lie idalBB^ lie m pexauaded he has seen it." His 
cokmis are ftyEthfal, mad hare a scent of the ooontry. When he 
coigares npimal Fiance^ it is la TiaDe FEanee, with its immense 
stif^ches ci rxfndtM, where the laik hides her nest ; it is the 
heathery npland, or the thicket and underwood peopled by a 
worid of animal hjfe — those prettj gartwmes, spaikling with dew 
and peifianed with thjme, fragrant as howem in Eden, amidst 
the lights and charms of eulj dawn. 

Kest to Ia Fontaine comes another renowned writer of a dif- 
ferent stamp — Nicolas Boikan Despreanx, of Crosne, near Paris 
(bom 1636, died 1711X ▼ho dx^tlayed a critical and correct imita- 
tion of the ancients^ and was con^ncooos for correctness of style 
((EQTres^ Puia^ 1809). Boikan was a man and a poet of a yery 
diSmnt stuoip ham Ia FontaineL He was a worshipper of com- 
mon senw — of the soToejgntj of reascm in matters of taste. He 
was the spirit of Descaites transferred to poetry. His poetical life 
felb into three periodsL In the first (firom 1660 to 1668), he 
attacks riolently and satxrieally the bad poets of the time, and 
tilts coMtgetkally against Italian and Spanish importations. His 
satires^ in the jndgmoit of Y<^taue, are deyer and biting, but 
inferior to lub after-woiksL 

In the second period (1669 — 1677) Boilean sought to recon- 
struct what he had thrown down in his satires. In 1674 he 
publbhed the ^ Art Fo^ique," laying down the canons of good 
tasti^ and ** Le Latrin,** a hnmonroos work, and a masterpiece of 
Yersdfieation. His nine epistles, especially the last^ unite all the 
•xc^^Uent qualities that secured the glory of Boileau. 

AtW this time he was named historiographer to the king, 
and fer sixteen years he published little. French historians 
describe him as an immense event in the history of literature. 
He formed the national taste, and placed in sharp relief its most 
vital character — ingenious and satirical common sense. He en- 
nobled the old French spirit by teaching it the elegance of clas- 
sical antiquity, and all the hiens4ainces of the wittiest of courts. 
He was the Bourgeois de Paris in the great Gal^ries of Ver- 
sailles. But \ih had defects, and his influence was even injurious. 
Kogarded as the arbiter of taste, the legislator of Parnassus, the 
limits he defined were too rigidly observed. He was also too 
exclusively inspired by the spirit of society, and wanting in 
sympathy with nature. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Lyrics since Boilbau, and the "Hbnriade." 

A HOST of lyric poets, and writers of epistles and epigrams, 
^ygeaieS. at this time, of whom the principal were Alexander 
I^tmez, a humourous satirist (died 1710) ; Ajitoine Houdart de 
la Motte (died 1731), composer of idylls, fables, and sonnets ; 
epedally Jean Baptiste Eousseau, of Pans (died 1741), reckoned 
the founder of a higher style of ^lyrics, and more justly of epi- 
grams, has many merits in language and rhyme (CEuvres, 
Paris, 1820). Louis Eam^e (died 1764) was the writer of cor- 
lect religious poems; Alexis Piron, of Dijon (1689 — 1773), 
wrote cheerful epistles, witty epigrams, and lively comedies; 
Ch. Pierre Colardeau composed songs, epistles, heroic cantos 
(1776) ; P. Jos. Bernard (died 1776) wrote lyrics, and imitations 
of Ovid; J. Baptiste L. Gresset, is remarkable for quaint ca- 
pricious songs, epistles, and comedies; and the series brings us 
to Marie Frangois Arouet de Voltaire, of Chatenay (1694 — 
1778), the ruler and expounder of the spirit of the times, his 
influence extending even to the present day, for Voltaire is 
almost the type of the modem Frenchman, and it has been truly 
said : " Depuis Voltaire tout le monde rit en France." 

Of Voltaire, the dramatist, the philosopher, and the historian, 
notice will be taken further on. As a poet he is remarkable, 
not only for his plays, but as having made the only real attempt 
at a French epic, the " Henriade." At the age of twenty, be- 
hind the bars and bolts of the Bastille, he had sketched out the 
first outline of his poem. An epic seemed to him then to com- 
bine the following recipe: the pompous recital of a warlike 
episode, preceded by an invocation, adorned with a retrospective 
narrative, with a dream, a journey to the infernal regions, and a 
love story. He projected an imitation of Homer, viewed through 
the medium of Virgil. The poem was completed in England, 
and touched up afterwards in France. Voltaire built his hope 
of future fame upon this poem. " It is," he wrote, " to become 
immortal that I have composed the ' Henriade.* " The name of 
Voltaire will be remembered, but not owing to the " Henriade." 

The work could not be otherwise than a failure. The Homeric 
epic was the work of a young and a rising society ; it was his- 
tory sung before it could be written. Imagination, feeling, a 
fraiik and cordial admiration of noble deeds, united to a melodious 
language, developed all the treasures of tradition, kept from 
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and banded down hj tiie bsrds sIinml A Fiencli critic 
Ins said : *' Books have killed song ; we hare liistoTj with its 
truth more beautiful than fiction." But it is a Fiencbman who 
•peaks, who forgets, or never felt Milton and KLopstock. He 
li>rget8 that the poet is a seer, and sees deeper than other men. 
Boilean had killed the epic and trulj poetic in France ; the 
proper sphere of comedy could not be that of nature, or the 
•upematuraL 

Voltaire mistook the nature of epics. He made a deyer tissue 
of external accidents ; he only wanted the soul of the epic to 
fill it. Accordingly, how frigid are his recitals ! He does not 
seem at ease ; he compresses them, he cuts them short ; he ia 
embarrassed wiih the flowing drapery of the epic It is only 
when his story starts a moral or political idea — a religious or 
philosophical dc^ma, or unfolds the wonders of commerce and 
industry, that he wakes up, warms to his subject, and thus makes 
the least poetical points tlie best in his poeuL Of his allusions* 
to Joan of Arc it is only necessary to say that so artificial and 
mocking a soul could no more conceive the grandeur of the 
French heroine than a mole represent the sun. She was far 
above the horizon of his highest flights, and it would have been 
well for France if more of her spirit and less of Voltaire's had 
coloured the mind of modem France. Voltaire's minor poems 
err, on the score of morality, like so much French literature in 
his age ; but these shorter pieces are free from the 8tii£aess and 
frigidity of the " Henriade," and show Voltaire to have been a 
great poet 

About the time of Voltaire appeared a complete flight of 
minor poets, of various merit. Thus, -Marie Anne Lepage Fr. 
Pubocago (1710—1802), author of the " Colombiade," a lyric, 
175C, etc. (OEuv. Lyons, 1770) ; J. J. le Franc. Marg. de Pom- 
pigiian (died 1784), a religious lyric, and author of the tragedy 
of "Dido ;" Ant. L^on Thomas (died 1685), noted for epistles and 
mlw (a:uv. Paris, 1802); Ch. Fr. de S. Lamberij (died 1803), 
com^Hwed **Sai$onSt* 1769, and other works (Paris, 1795); Nic. 
Gonn. Leonard, author of " La Religion dtablie sur les Kuines de 
ridolatrie," 1770 (OEuv., Paris, 1798). 

AlK)Ut the end of the century occur Sel. Soch. Mic. de Cham- 
ibrt (born 1741, died 1794)— who, besides his works in prose, 
composed a variety of songs, epistles, and dramas (OEuv., Paris, 
180^)— and Kerre Claris de Florian (1755—1794), who attained 
tsonnld^^mWe popularity by his fkbles, songs, tales, and novels in 

\«i of po^Uo piow (Oiuv., Comp., Paris, 1824). Florian's 
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mfcings aie qualified as '^ fadeurs cliamp^tres/' by modem Frencli 
critics. £at the fact is that the poetic spirit was killed out in 
the French nation at this time by the " Eucyclop^die " and the 
philosopheis — in short by the loss of all sense of the " ideal." 
Even when the refonn came, it took rather the shape of prose 
in Chateaubriand, though of poetical prose ; but of this fuiiiher 
on. 

Various attempts at the drama, especially comedy, were made 
after Voltaire, and by his imitators. Of this, notice also will be 
taken presently. Among lyric poets figuring about the time of 
Louis XV., occurs the name of Saint Lambert, who wrote " Les 
Saisons," in imitation of Thomson ; but the French poet showed 
himself dry and frigid, like a grand seigneur who neither loved 
nor knew the country, where the Englishman breaks out in his 
sublime sympathies with nature. 

Lemi^re produced an imitation of Ovid in his " Fasti," but, 
instead of giving life to his subject, he only gave a versified ac- 
count of the different occupations of the year. The soul of the 
poet, instead of being the centre of a world of life and action, 
was deficient in unity, interest, and life. 

Li short, poetry, like faith, seemed to be dying out in France^ 
The universe lacked enchantment to men who looked upon it 
as nothing better than a cold and clever mechanism — a lucky, 
but chance combination of matter. " Nature was dead in their 
eyes, as hope in their hearts." 

Such was France, and such the state of letters embodying the 
popular mind under Louis XV. Then came a better infiuence, 
initiated by Jean Jacques Eousseau, principally in prose ; and 
the terrible shock of the Revolution, with the stirring, rousing 
wars of the Empire, called forth a more energetic style of thought 
and writing, though the energies of the nation were chiefly 
directed to science and practical life. 

Li the Revolutionary period occur T. Fr. de la Harpe (1739 
— 1803), principally dramatic; Ponce Denys Ecouchard le Brun 
(1729 — 1807), an admirer and imitator of ancient French poetry, 
a lyric of some merit, and successful in various kinds of poetry. 
Pierre Oh. Fr. le Brun (1739—1824) translated Tasso; Stan. 
Marquis de Bouflers (1737 — 1815) wrote pretty lyric caprices; 
and Jacques Montanier Delille (1738 — 1816) rose to higher dis- 
tinction than most other poets of the period, in his lyrics and 
descriptive poetry. 

But Delille, though he was placed on an equality with Homer 
by French writers during thirty years, was, in fact, the chief of 
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the classical school of decadence daring the period we are con- 
aidering. His manner was unpoeticaL and false ; bnt his ele- 
gance of language, and coquetry of thought, joined to his pretty 
style of versification, blinded tiie eyes of his readeis. Delille 
showed the stuff of which he was made, by priding himself, in 
his- later years, on his descriptive triumphs — ^having made 
twelve camels, four dogs, three horses, six tigers, two cats, a 
chess-board, a billiard-table, several winters, stUl more summers, 
a multitude of springs, fifty sunsets, and such a number of sun- 
rises that it would be impossible to count them. 

A number of poets marched after Delille without attaining to 
equal glory. Thus, Fontanes, the correct and elegant author of 
the " Veiger," with occasionsdly happy touches in his verses ; 
Castel, the poet of plants ; Gudin, of astronomy ; Esmenard, of 
navigation ; Eicard, on the sphere. The harder the theme for 
poetry, the greater the excellence of the poet in that age, in 
treating so arid and ungrateful a subject. Poetry was nothing 
more than prese lighted up with metaphors ; hence the circum- 
locution which makes many of the poems of that age a tissue of 
enigmas. All branches of poetry, odes, tragedies, epics, were 
reduced to descriptive poems, and descriptions were reduced to 
tirades and ambitious metaphors. The epic poets of the day were 
grand, as failures, Luce de Lancival Dumesnil, and the rest. 
It was quite a phenomenon that " Philippe-Auguste," of Parseval 
de Grandmaison, reached a third edition. 

The romantic poets of the beginning of the nineteenth century 
are all on the same pattern, and fall into certain groups. The 
hundred volumes of Madame de Genlis are characterised by 
platitude of style and thought, covered with a varnish of mo- 
rality. Pigault Lebrun is distinguished for gross pleasantry and 
licentious quaintness. The writings of M^sdames Cottin, Fla- 
haut-Souza, and Montolieu are conspicuous for a noble and 
feminine delicacy, and a graceful feebleness. Madame Krudner 
has some of the sentimentalism of her age^ coloured up with 
northern tints. 

Poetry, like religion^ seemed almost defunct, because the ideal 
vaa lost ; but a revived was at hand. Glimmers of its approach 
Imd boon seen in Delille and in Michaud (''Printemps d'un 
Proacrit "). But E^^ de Ch&teaubriand, a marquis and a Bre- 
ton (1768«— 1848), brought back nature and the supernatural to 
Prance, IIo had begun with the dreams of Eousseau, and 
dreamt of the delights of savage life. Lafayette had related to 
hji^oe the wonders of the Kew World, and Chateaubriand went 
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to America, spoke to Washington, asd visited Lexington, the Ame- 
rican Theimopyke. A Dew world of poetry had been revealed to 
the young poet, in the ocean and the desert. It was not in vain 
that the immense extent of the savannahs, the gigantic rivers, 
and the vast forests, untouched by the bushman's axe, and the 
savage populations in the rudimental stage of human existence, ' 
had passed before his eyes. 

Then Chateaubriand, returning to Europe, had suffered the 
miseries of exile. In London, looking forth from the narrow 
window of his dismal lodging, without fire, and often without 
bread, in winter, he said, on viewing the poor in the neighbour- 
ing house, " I have brothers there." He had seen and suffered 
much, though young ; but the divine spark was wanting : he 
had no reli^on, at first. It came to him through the heart ; he 
saw his mother expire : he heard her last prayers for the eternal 
salvation of her son, and he came back to the Church. This was 
the principle of his writings ; he did not strive to prove Christi- 
anity as true, but as beautiful, which, philosophically, is the 
same thing. This view bespoke the spirit of the revival he 
inaugurated; Voltaire had said, "Christianity is ridiculous;" 
Chateaubriand replied, " It is sublime." 

The genius of Chateaubriand gave birth to perpetual, though 
brilliant, contradiction. He loved monarchy and liberty, reason 
and faith, classical regularity, and the dreamy inspiration of 
modem times. He was the advocate of all unhappy causes. His 
life was an eternal opposition. This defect is reflected in almost 
all his works, which will be considered under prose, though the 
man has been placed here, as he was virtually a poet, and re- 
vived poetry by reviving religion in France. 

After Chateaubriand and the Empire, a new school of writers 
came up in, poetry in France. Among the earliest occurs Marie 
Jos. Ch^nier (1764 — 1811), the author of epistles, satires, and 
tragedies ; and, deserving of consideration, as a critic, Jos. Eouget 
de Lisle, author of the " Marseillaise Hymn." And soon appear 
among the contributors of the periodical. La Muse Frangaise, the 
names* of Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigpy, Casimir Delavigne; 
then appear B^ranger and Lamartine, and what is best in 
modem French poetry has been enumerated. 

Victor Hugo (bom at Besan9on, 1802) was twenty years old 
when he published his first odes, and twenty-two when his odes 
and ballads appeared (1824). But many of the pieces in his 
first collection were written when he was between fifteen and 

8 
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seventeen. The great success of Victor Hugo has been in the 
drama, to which we shall revert. 

Alphonse de Lamartine was the scion of a noble family, at- 
tached to royalist traditions, brought up in a Jesuit college. His 
retired education indisposed him to enjoy the materialist poetry 
of the eighteenth century. All in Ids character took a religious 
and mystical colouring. His mother had been brought up with 
the children of the Due d'Orl^ans by Madame de Genlis.. His 
education was philosophical, but corrected and softened by ma- 
ternal influence. The impress of his mother's spirit is found on 
every page of his writings ; but his youth wanted discipline and 
restraint. Placed for a time in a pension at Lyons, he could not 
bear its rules, and ran away ; even among the Jesuits, he only 
sighed for the fields of his home. His studies were ill regulated. 
On his journey to Italy, he took with him a chaos of books, and 
sat down at the Forum and the Capitol : these were the last 
teachings he had in history ; he had little taste for solid studies. 
He liked Ossian ; but his best inspiration was nature — the Alps, 
Italy, the East ; those glorious mountains, pearly streams, azure 
heavens — ^the immense vault of an Orient sky. JN"o one has de- 
picted more graphically, or understood better, the splendours, the 
sighs, the murmurs, the solemn silence of Nature ; no poet has 
felt more vividly the breath of the Creator in the phenomena of 
the universe. 

But the popular lyric of modem France has been B^ranger, 
particularly because he sang of the glories of the First Empire. 
Pierre Jean B6ranger was born at Paris, August 19, 1780 (died 
1857), and was a genius of striking originality — "My songs are 
myself," he was wont to say. Then, again, he loved the people 
and his country religiously. He is identified with the French 
people ; he is the most entirely French of all his contemporaries. 
He had, moreover, an exquisite bon sens and plain humour, the 
enemy of all tumidity and false grandeur. His education had 
been neglected ; but he made up for it by hard study, and he 
cultivated poetical language with extreme care. Accordingly he 
attained a learned precision, an irreproachable purity, that seem 
no longer to belong to our time. 

His democratic spirit kept him from pompous words ; he knew 
how to be simple and true, even in grandeur. His form was 
that of the old ballad — short songs — even real odes, and some- 
times quite in the classical spirit. Antiquity can scarcely show 
anything finer than his poems " Mon Ame," " La Bonne Vieille," 
''Mon Habit/' "Le Cinq Mai," "Le Diea d^ lioiisi^^ C^^m." 
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It was this delicacy of sentiment and eneigj of spirit that made 
B^ianger so popular. 

B^iangei was inspired with at least one great and nohle 
thought, special to the present age. He was convinced that the 
treasures of imagination and of thought ought to descend to the 
humblest classes of society. He remarked that '' it was in the 
gravest style that the people requires its regrets and hopes to be 
told to it.'* B^ranger spoke to it in a language worthy of its 
future, and, above all, recognizing in the people its right to 
poetry. This was a grand advance, and proves him in his way 
to have been a real social reformer ; but he was no communist. 
He loved old France, too, and had projected an epic, " Clovis." 
8ome of his songs were free in religious sentiment, and having 
been condemned, he avenged himself on Messieurs les Procureurs 
du Eoi, and Avocats G^n^^raux, by saying that, ** when religion 
is made an instrument of polity, her sacred character is misunder- 
stood." . But his arguments are not conclusive here, and this is 
the shady side of B^ranger. 

Another poet of the time, Casimir Delavigne (bom at Havre, 
1793, died 1843), was chiefly a dramatist. He wrote some elegies, 
which, with his tragedies, show him to have been an excellent 
yersifler, but with little £re and inspiration, though much indus- 
try and care. 

VICTOB HUGO.— *-LAMARTINE. 

Of Victor Hugo's and Lamartine's political life, a few words 
suffice. The former, as President of the Peace Society, as an 
eloquent advocate of democracy, when orator in the National 
Assembly, as exile at Jersey, and the author of a rather spiteful 
satire on the cofwp dSitai^ " Napoleon le Petit," has shown him- 
self the consistent friend of liberty, though visionary, as becomes 
spoet. 

Lamartine, thoroughly national and liberal, though a noble- 
man, showed too much of the dreamer, and too little of the 
statesman, in the Provisional Government of 1848. 

Yet he bore himself bravely in rescuing the tricolor flag, 
when the drapeau rouge was put up as the symbol of the Red 
Bepublicans ; and when Paris was all ablaze with the insurrec- 
tion of June, 1848, and barricades were blocking every thorough- 
fare, he showed real vigour and practical sense in giving the 
dictatorship to General Cavaignac, the honest republican and 
able soldier, who restored order to Paris, and set aside for a tune 
the doDgera and disasters of a commum&lk T>i\jb« 
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Of the poetical works of Victor Hugo, it may be added tliat 
liis fugitive pieces are, " Odes et Ballades," " Les Orientales,*' 
"FeuiUes d'Automne," "Han d'Islande," "Bug Jargal," and 
"Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamn^." The chief works of Lamar- 
tine are : " Les Meditations," " Nouvelles Meditations," and 
" Les Harmonies Po^tiques et Eeligieuses," his highest, purest 
work. " La Chute d'un Ange " is a little too dreamy and exag- 
gerated; and " Jocelyn," though with fine touches, is less spon- 
taneous and originaL B^ranger's works are chiefly chansons, 
published in five separate collections; the first in 1815, the 
seoond in 1821, the third in 1825, the fourth in 1828, the fifth, 
with a clever and instructive preface, in 1833. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Thb Drama in Fbance. 

to voltaire. 

Rightly to appreciate the dramatists of the age of Louis XIV., 
it is essential to have a true notion of the age itself, the people, 
and the court. 

France was at that time the most advanced nation of Europe 
in civilization, but its advance was that of artificiality, and con- 
fined chiefly to the court circle. Its beauty and refinement were 
like that of Le Notre in his gardens, and are reflected in the 
drama and language, which, though polished, are too stiff, and 
subject to rule. 

Artificiality was the spirit of that age — ^false hair, false promises, 
false pretences, Mse civilization, the age itself was a fallacy — 
thou^ it closely followed on the chivalry of Fran5ois Premier 
and Bayard. But justice must be done to this reign and to the 
French people. There was a certain greatness in the character 
of Louis XIV. ; he never despaired in danger and disaster, and 
though he uttered the despot's watchword, HEtat c'est moi, in 
glorifying himself he gave great glory to France. He had the 
same wisdom as Elizabeth in selecting able ministers and generals, 
Colbert, Louvois, Turenne, Cond^, Villars, and others. His un- 
*wi8e measures were the expulsion of the Huguenots, the depre> 
omticia of BeHt-goyenunent in local paxUame;xi\a, ^si^ >i^^ c;tv\^^^ 
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of the class of gentilshommes into a band of court flnnkeys, a 
work begun by Eichelieu. The result of these measures was to 
centre all France in Versailles or Pans and this centralization 
has weighed as a curse on France. 

Nevertheless, literature, taste, and a certain refinement of 
manners were much cultivated in this reign. The culture was 
stiff and artificial, yet the loss of its influence would be an evil. 
The marquises of Versailles have set the bon ton to European 
society. Since his day French has become the diplomatic and 
court language of the Christian world. 

Even French feshions and cooks became European necessities 
fi!om the time of Louis. This refinement admitted a higher cul- 
tivation of comedy and criticism. Moli^re and La Bruy^re came 
up together and grew out of the court circle. They were inspired 
by it ; but its iudfluence was prejudicial to tragedy, though the 
encouragement given to Eacine by the court was fevourable to 
the development of his talents. Moliere, in " Les Pr6cieuses 
Eidicules," " Les Femmes Savantes," and " Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,'' gives us useful pictures of the times, and cluefly of the 
times, in this differing from Shakespere. 

La Bruy^re in his " Caract^res " does the same service, and 
his remarks, like the " Maxims of La Eochefoucauld," have a 
very extensive application. 

Thus the contrast of the rich and the poor man, of the come- 
dian in his carriage and the author on foot splashed by it, 
and the picture of the "Distrait" (the "Absent Man"), 
with his wig suspended to a chandelier, in a crowded ante- 
chamber convulsed with laughter at him, without his divin- 
ing the cause — ^these pictures are universal, and given with 
inimitable epigrammatic grace. Similarly some of La Eoche- 
foucauld's cutting maxims apply to humanity and especially 
court humanity ; such as this one : " There is always a secret 
pleasure in hearing of the misfortunes even of one's best 
fiiend." 

It has been seen that the tyranny of Eichelieu had struck 
down the aristocracy, in this following the example of Louis XL, 
and weakening the influence of the local parliaments. The re- 
sult was : LEtat c^est moi. The king was France. This state of 
things prepared Versailles and the revolution. But it was com- 
patible with a very high degree of culture, though of a special, 
studied, and affected kind, in which freedom was wanting. 

The tendency of the day to correctness and rigid formalism, 
made the modern French tongue what it is, precise, clear, prosaic ; 
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and made their dramatic literattue slayisbly imitatiye of tlie classkr 
in style, while in spirit and substance French comedy especially 
is an excellent picture and critique of the affectations. and artifi* 
cialities of the day, and in particular of the court. The brilliant 
court of Louis XIV., surrounded in his earlier years with the 
splendour of victory, of wit, of art, of taste, was an excellent 
school of fine manners, in comparison with which Grenuany, 
Spain, and even England were in a measure barbarous. 

This was just the proper sphere for genteel comedy, much of 
which relates to the shades of exaggeration found in a refined or 
over-refined people or court. But more dangerous elements were 
at work in the national character in this reign. Notwithstand- 
ing the affected pietism of the court in the latter time of Louis 
XIV., a strong spirit of mockery and unbelief was astir, as usual 
accompanied by fanatical excesses. It was the age when the 
Jansemst party, professing to work miracles at the churchyard of 
the Abb6 Paris (effects probably occasioned by mesmeric pheno- 
mena), led to' great attroupementSf exciting the anxiety and fears 
of the authorities in those days of absolutism. Accordingly, a 
royal proclamation was issued and affixed to the walls, forbidding 
these assemblies, on which a pasquinade was put up alongside it 
by a wit : "i>e par le roi defendu A Dieu de faire miracle en ce lieti,** 

Further remarks will be offered on this satirical vein which 
reacted on England. 

France burst out into the bloom of literature later than most 
of the civilized European nations. In dramatic literature, espe- 
cially, the attempts before the time of Eichelieu were extrava- 
gant. 

The drama follows romance and precedes the epic in France — 
in this running counter to the natural order of development The 
French drama issued from the classics and from Spanish plays. 
Italian and Spanish literature had passed their fulness when 
French literature came to maturity. The drama, and parti- 
cularly comedy, prospered in France through the chatty, sociable, 
dramatic character of the people, who have some points in com- 
mon with the Athenians. A commencement is made with 
comedy, because it is their great excellence, and Moli^re is in. 
many respects their greatest poet. 

Before entering on the subject of French comedy, a few pre- 
liminary remarks on the characteristics of this branch of the 
drama will not be out of place. Comedy may be described as 
ciiticism in action ; it originated in Greece, Aristophanes being. 
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tiie fisst and the greatest comic writer— ^he great master of the 
art. 

Of Anstopliaiies it maybe remarked that with certain defects, 
resulting fix)m the social state of paganism, he is full of wonder- 
ful points. His wit is so refined that he nius!; have required a 
very refined audience to appreciate his plays. 

Allegorical characters were sometimes introduced by Aristopha- 
nes, as in the case of the demagogue, Cleon, who was favoured by 
the mob, impersonated by the poet as Demos (in the "Knights"). 
His humorous sarcasms against Socrates in the " Clouds " were 
of no real injury to the philosopher. The freedom that allowed 
the use of this sarcasm was the source of all that was great in 
Greece, and when this freedom departed, the drama went too. 
The Latin drama, even in Plautus, was little more than an 
imitation of the Greek, and the French drama has been more 
an imitation than is generally supposed.* Moli^re has been 

* In discussing comedy it is necessary to draw a distinction between. 
il and dialogue. There are, in literature, many celebrated works in dia- 
logue : some serious, some comic. 

Thus, in Greece, "Plato's Dialogues" between Socrates and different 
persons, many of which may have been founded on fact, are models in the 
former style. Again, in Home, Cicero is fond of the dialectic method, is 
discussing such questions as old a>ge, friendship, &.c. 

In the Comic a great example is seen in ** Lucian's Dialogues of the 
Dead," a work in which he introduces a number of remarkable men 
among the shades below, and makes, for instance, great enemies meet, 
and talk, and quarrel, and great philosophers lose their temper and 
utter unseemly sentiments. 

But dialogue is not comedy : for, in comedy, there should be, and 
there genemly is, a plot, and the presence of actors. Criticism in 
comedy is as much in action as in spirit. Moreover, the amusing ele* 
ment ought to predominate in comedy. This gives again the true appre- 
ciation of comedy and of France. The Christian spirit is earnest. To 
it, this life is only a shadow of the next, and by it human actions are 
weighed by reference to the eternal, though, of necessity, commonplace 
natures do not live or act up to this high ideal. Yet this Christian 
spirit has coloured the modern world of life and thought. 

Not so the ancient world, especially that of Greece. Beauty was its 
essential principle ; but the beauty of this life only, though Socrates 
had discovered the infinite beauty. Joy, the brightness of this life, was 
to the Greeks the first thing. The future life was a shadowy and an 
uncertain thing. Hence, though the tragic and the solemnly sublime 
were quite at home in Greece — for the Gieeks were men, and had many 
earnest men — yet the spirit of comedy was also at home there, issuing 
from the wish thoroughly to enjoy the passing moment, forgetful of past 
and future. Christendom is less prone to this, though modem times 
have a large element of the ridiculous ; and when a Christian nation 
reverts, like France, tu paganism, it takes up the comic, con amore, and 
sacceeds in it. 
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exalted by the French, as the " very spirit of comedy," and as a 
great original genius. This is an exaggeration, as he was a great 
plagiarist. 

hi treating of Moli&re, it is expedient to consider first the man, 
and then his works. Jean Baptists Poqaelin Moli^re (1622 — 
1673) was bom in the reign of Louis XIII. ; his youth was passed 
under Cardinal Richelieu, and his prime at the court of Louis XIV. 
He belonged to the humbler class, and in his intercourse with 
it, he acquired that knowledge of coarse humour and language 
which is seen in his works. Afterwards received at the court of 
Louis XIV., he was in a position to satirize the higher ranks. 

He appears to have been an actor of no mere pretensions, par- 
ticularly in extravagant parts, which were appreciated by Louis 
XIV. His great versatility of talent enabled him to turn every 
accident to account in his plays, and, like a true Frenchman, he 
knew how to extract drollery even out of the difficulties of his 
court life. Thus, if ordered to produce a piece at very short 
notice, he knew how to turn this into fun. He was also so ready 
to please the grand monarque, that he acted '' Le Malade Ima- 
ginaire " when so ill that the performance hastened his end. 

Moli^re's audience at court, like that of Aristophanes at Athens, 
was able to appreciate his witty allusions. 

Of all the works of Molifere, perhaps his " Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme" is the best known, and with some reason. The parvenu 
is a universal nuisance, and tuft hunters are always found. M. 
Jourdaln is an excellent type of both characters. The ignorant 
simplicity of this class of people is well illustrated in his inter- 
view with the philosopher. After hearing what prose is, M. 
Jourdain remarks : " Par ma foi, il y a plus de quarante ans que 

This is the secret of the success of the French comedy. Every 
Freachman is bom, not so much a soldier, as an actor. France was the 
country for the rise of genteel comedy, as it had only to mimic, and not 
to ezasgerate every-day French life, where all is acting ; and again, this 
reacted on French manners, as theatre-going became so much a part of 
modem French nature that the habit tells on daily life. Then, again, 
the language became very epigrammatic about this tim^ and no tongue 
in Europe has so many double entendres as the French. 

A different world was that of Moli^re from that into which Shake* 
spere was launched, though Shakespere's sphere was the hearty, 
merry England of Elizabeth. Far different was it from that of Milton, 
where the eamestwaA predominant, though it had a humorous side. But 
reverence was going out in France, and disappeared soon after Voltaire; 
and Thomas Carlyle has pronounced reverence the highest faculty in 
xnan. The great mocking phase had begun, and the serious corrective 
'ement of comedy was being overlooked in the pleasure of satire. 
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je dk de la prose, sans que j'en susse rien." Another excellent pas- 
sage, is M. Jourdain's interview with his maid-servant, who can- 
not restrain her hilarity on seeing him ridiculously over-dressed. 
Above all, &mous is the lecture from his posture-master, which 
he puts in practice on visiting the marquise : when he says, '^ Tin 
pea plus loin, madame. Bmmene : Comment ? M. Jomdain : 
Un pas, s'il vous plait. Dorimene: Quoi done? M. Jourdain: 
Beculez un peu pour la troisieme.'' 

Moli^ came up in France, like Cervantes in Spain, when 
romance and chivalry were expiring, and in France the spirit of 
ridicule and persiflage was taking the place of the more earnest 
character of the Middle Ages. It was the time when irreverence 
was about to become the atmosphere of the court, and even of 
many of the higher clergy, and when Voltaire was about to ap- 
pear as the impersonation of satinced unbelief. 

Of the other comedies of Moli^re, those most strongly marked 
with his genius, and most useful as condemning abuses of the 
day, aie his « Tartuffe," expoaing the odium of hypocrisy ; and 
especially his many genial plays directed against the pedantry 
and ignorance of medical men at that time. Perhaps the whole 
history of satire does not present a more telling hit than the 
well-lmown words of the " M^dicin Malgr6 lui," who, when he 
places the heart on the right side, justifies himself and the doctors 
with the remark : " Nous avons chang^ tout cela."* 

There is but one step, it has been said, from the sublime to 
the ridiculous.t For the present, it is necessary to pass from 
comedy to tragedy, from Moli^re to Comeille and Eacine. 

The great defect of the French drama and literature has been 
a slavish adherence to rule and antique models, casting off all 
elements firom the romance. Comeille broke through this in his 
best piece, the " Cid," and, after doing this, he was ashamed of 
his work. England and Spain were freer, and their drama higher. 
The fixed idea of French tragedians was to observe the three 
unities, of action, time, and place. Yet to do this invariably in. 
tragedy is impossible ; nor is it desirable. Even the French 
tragedians break through this. Again, France has no blank 

* Moli^ wrote thirty comedies. Of these, some are mere farces ; 
others are real correctives, and deserve high praise, like the ** Caract^res'' 
of La Bray^re, as efforts to destroy the follies of the day. To this class 
belong: *'Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme," "Le M^dicin Malgre Ini," 
"Le Malade Imagiuaire," ''Les Femmes Savantes," and '*Les PriS- 
eieuses Ridicules. " 

t Words of Napoleon I., on leaving the grand army to perish in 
Russia, and hastening to Paris. 
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Terse or prose in her tragedies : and thus in historical dramas 
many parts are unnatural and tedious. 

Normandy is in many respects an interesting part of France, 
especially to the English. The fine old city of Eouen stands 
grandly on the Seine, surrounded hy picturesque hills and plea- 
sant walks ; and the cathedral of St. Ouen is a heautiful {brest 
in stone, with the elegant tracery, the lace-like finish, the grand 
arches, huttresses and shadows of the hest Norman style, and 
those pointed pinnacles special to Christian architecture, seem- 
ing to strive, like prayer, to reach up to the very throne of 
God. 

Standing on the quaint old bridge spanning the Seine, the 
traveller accosts a plain, yet not untasteful statue, and pauses to 
look on the likeness of him who, with Joan of Arc, gave its 
greatest glory to Eouen. He is before the statue of Pierre Cor- 
neille. 

Partly the product of Spanish and classical influence, Comeille 
is one of the few French poets who have grandeur ; but he did 
not give full rein to his genius. Pierre Comeille was bom in 
1606, and died 1684 ; composing, in that interval, thirty-three 
tragedies. Eacine was a native of La Fert^ Milon ; bom in 
1639, and dying 1699 ; he composed eleven tragedies. These 
two tragedians present certain contrasts. ComeiUe is grander, 
with more of the heroic, lofty spirit in his verse. Eacine is 
more finished, vrith more of a tender idyllic spirit, producing a 
more refined versification, and a finer feeling, especially in his 
heroines. Eacine has been generally considered the first tra- 
gedian of France. 

These two great dramatists had great merits in doing so much, 
in spite of the stiff rules of the French stage and language, and 
the slavish adherence to classical models. But in their best 
efforts, though they go to antiquity, instead of to the romantic 
Middle Ages, for their plots, their heroes and heroines are French- 
men and Frenchwomen. This is unfortunate. Achilles, Iphi« 
genia, and the other great characters of the heroic age of Greece, 
dressed in bag wigs, buckle shoes, ruffles, and hoops, and dancing 
minuets, like Sir Eoger de Coverley, would be little more incon- 
gruous. 

Analyzing their works, the " Cid " is probably the loftiest, 
freest composition of Comeille, partly because it admits so much 
of the Spanish spirit of Guillen de Castro, though it is less 
simple. French critics have been apt to condemn the very best 
point in this play; i.e., that a princess could forget her rank| in 
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her attadunent for a simple knight, the Cid, a man of the noblest 
and most heroic character. The best feature of the " Cid " is, 
that it has a romantic character, and is not a slavish imitation of 
the ancient ; and another of its merits is its being a tragi-comedy, 
of a mized description, like some of the best pieces of Shake- 
speare. 

TKe " Horace" is inferior to the " Cid." It has been thought to 
want unity ; but this is an exaggeration of French criticism. The- 
real defect of Comeille in this play is, that of reducing a great public 
and national question into a family matter and a private feudv 
Comeille is quite warranted, by history to make a sister of the 
Horatii engaged to one of the Curiatii, but he represents a sister 
of one of the Curiatii as married to one of the Horatii, without 
any authority and foundation whatever. 

" Cinna " is less ideal than the two tragedies just considered^ 
Emilia is called by Balzac an adorable fury. Her heart is inac- 
cessible to the softening influences of benevolence and generosity. 
The adoration of so unfeminine a creature is hardly pardonable,^ 
even in a lover. There are also other defects in this play. 

Comeille was fond of portraying Macchiavellian characters, 
and thought he knew the world well ; but his attempt is clumsy 
and unsuitable. Among those of his plays devoted to describe 
the Eoman love of freedom, the " Death of Pompey " is tho 
best. But the grandeur of this play is rather dazzling than solid. 
The plot is clumsy, with a mean side in many of the characters. 

In Sertorius, Comeille has contrived to make Pompey ridi- 
culous. A great fault in this author is, a certain frigidity of 
soul ; and, as a natural result, his heroes and heroines aiment par 
folUique, "Polyeucte" is a play expressing Christian senti- 
ments ; but this tragedy inclines to the comic. Comeille wrote 
a good many pieces, now forgotten ; but some of which are com- 
posed with as much care as those of his works which are better 
known. 

Eacine was very fettered by limitations in his first two pieces;, 
but he broke loose in " Andromache." His description of pas- 
sion and its stmggles was more natural than anything that had 
i^peared before in France. The fidelity of Andromache to the 
memory of her husband, and her matemal tenderness are affect- 
ingly beautiful. The male parts are, as usual with Eacine, not 
60 advantageously drawn. 

In " Britannicus," the historical characters, Nero, Agrippina^ 
and the rest, are faithfully given; " Berenice" is an idyllic tragedy 
in honour of a living princess ; " Mithridate" is, in its plot, very 
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c XASeie — ^it has a comic side ; and ^'Monime*' 

uniable creations. " Iphigenia" is rather 

k: n: ssempt to modernize a Gie^ tragedy, and 

sAMisistent Trith mythological traditions. 

* XMich its plot is borrowed £rom the ancients, is a 

4,«^ ^■'*9».v AL ihe affected mannerism of the age of Eacine, 

^ «giK^ V >i»tc» tragic style. ** Esther " is scarcely a tragedy. 

^> ^Hb ^rricmiL i.Y well-bred yonng ladies in a pious seminary. 

n^^^Mmktim of the play are personifications of living notorie- 

^jbc «. tJN sxML Ahasuerus was Loms XIV. ; Esther, Madame 

>^ msMm.*c: ; Haman, the minister, Louvois ; but '* Esther^' is 

^««- > wci ^i an elevated character. 

• AtfHkyif "^ i$ the last and most finished work of Racine. Of 

«; ^6>««iKik mig^es, tUs is the freest from mannerism, and the 

i<wffwf «^craeh to the grand style of the Greeks. In this play, 

■v^ 4(ir .ML MLXth the struggle between good and evil ; in heaven, 

H^ >«iiiibeful eye of Ptovidence, shedding forth rays of constancy 

^MN: ^M^k'Cuuon. There is an inspiration about this play, wanting 

9r «^ VMOiT Fn^nch works. Nevertheless, scruples of conscience 

K(«K^ il» entrance at St. Cyr ; it was cut up in the press, and, 

4t jwdld was the age, that this condemnation survived Bacine. 
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CHAPTEK XXI. 

THE DRAllA 81XCE VOLTAIBB. 

XV^.txil^lU vho has been ali«ady noticed, marks an era, and de- 

4iM^^« uu\iv th^n a passing notice. His prose still ranks as model 

Wv^'b |mv^« like Fonelon's, with whom he forms a complete 

x>'^1»*^ Ko^ while benevolence and sweetness were the spe- 

^"^A^Xv ^^f FouoKuu bitterness was that of Voltaire. It hasbeen seen 

|)m1 ibo giv>At wivker. who is not properly understood in Eng- 

iA^xL lo \\w gtt>at rt^ivt of M. Taine, was bom at Chatenay, 1694. 

\U ra» <\\\xcMk\\ by the «Teisuits« the great instroctora of the day, 

^"^ VY^iuw ai\d. though he do^vMled widely in after life from the 

\i,sHTin«i of his t^vicliors* a oortain impress of his early teaching 

w^Y N* travel in i^^mu* of his works. Voltaire visited England, 

4^u\l U\o iwult of his visit seems to have been the encouragement 

\\f A *i^ptio,il spirit, and of a fiw political instinct He could 

uot^ lu^wv wr. uwdot^tand the national genius of Shakespere better 

iUmu Inline, de^cnbiug the gii>at English tragedian as a barbarous 
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genius, and his horror of our language made him wish half the 
English nation to have the plague, and the other half the ague. 

Voltaire visited Holland, but he did not appreciate the Dutch 
spirit, and was glad to depart with an epigram, conveying his 
disgust : " Adieu, canaille, canards, canaux." Voltaire resided 
in France, where a sceptical writer, Bayle, led the way, at this 
time, in issuing sceptical prose productions, a tendency taken up 
by Voltaire, who produced a series of flippant, cutting prose works, 
of which more anon. The free, unbelieving nature of these prose 
works, led to the necessity of his residing most of his time at 
Femey, in the midst of that lovely scenery, of which even his 
satirical, artificial genius felt the charms, expressed in his senti- 
ment : "Mon lac est le premier." The grand episode of the life of 
Voltaire, is his visit to Frederic the Great of Prussia, with whom 
he corresponded most of his life in a style of sentimental coquetry, 
amusing to read. But has not the intercourse of the monarch 
and the wit been duly chronicled by the pen of Macaulay ? how 
the great Frederic sent his bad verses to be corrected by Vol- 
taire, who objected to have to clean the " dirty linen " of the 
king ? how Voltaire was almost caned for his impertinence, and, 
after these intellectual sharpers had come to a furious quarre^ how 
Voltaire and his niece were shut up, by orders of Frederic, in a 
guard-house at Frankfort 1 It has been seen that Voltaire wrote 
one epic, the " Henriade ;" the only one in French, and avowedly 
a failure ; for how could the very spirit of mockery appreciate 
chivalry and Joan of Arc ? 

The dramas of Voltaire have real merit. He used his best 
efforts to introduce more scenic effect on the French stage, by 
decoration. His earliest tragedy is " (Edipe" in which he bor- 
rowed much from Comeille, and shows a fettered spirit. " Me- 
rope " is an attempt at a real Greek tragedy ; it failed as such, 
and was, moreover, borrowed from Maffei. Yet the character of 
the mother is admirable for heroic constancy, triumphing over 
all things ; it is a picture of great truth and beauty. " Oreste** 
violates hktoric truth, and the customs and manners of the an- 
cients. It is unnatural, because fettered by the frigidity of 
French rule. 

" Brulus " is the only one of Voltaire's Eoman plays that is 
sensibly written. It breathes, throughout, the genuine senti- 
ments of freedom, pronounced with a grave and noble eloquence ; 
but part of the plot is unnatural. The " Mort de Cesar " is, in 
some measure, taken from Shakespere — a bungling piece, through- 
out most unnatural. 
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" Catiline " is full of inaptitudes, but better than the " Mori 
de ^Ctsar" though the characters are beneath what they ap- 
pear in history. " Zaire^^ is throughout a fine piece, but " Zairi* 
is wanting in Oriental colouring. The Christian laiights in the 
piece are highly interesting, and probably show an after-glow of 
Jesuitic influence. The scene of *' Alzire" is laid in Peru. 
The plot of this piece is impossible ; yet the last scene of the 
dying Guzman is overpowering in pathos, and the play has noble 
lines on differences in religion, the sentiments being ascribed to 
the Duke de Guise, as addressed by him to a Huguenot soldier, 
who wished to kill him. "Alzire ** is perhaps the most finished 
of Voltaire's plays. 

The philosopher of Femey makes the round of the world in 
his dramatic productions. '^ Mahomet" is an exaggerated attempt 
to make religion odious : " Semiramis " is a patchwork, the ghost 
of Ninus being a ridiculous travesty of Hamlet's spectre. " Tan- 
cred " has a fine chivalrous plot, but many imperfections. 

Voltaire made the drama a vehicle of his opinions. In France 
it has remained much as he left it, till the romantic school ; nor 
has any French dramatic writer attained the same finish and ex- 
cellence since his time. Tragedy showed nothing worthy of note 
from Voltaire to Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, and Delavigne. 
J. Ant. Ducis introduced Shakespere, and is thought to have had 
some beauties of his own (1733 — 1816) ; another name is that 
of L. Sebastian Mercier (died 1814). More recently occur Fr. 
Jean Guill. Stan. Andrieux, T. J. Marie Eaynouard (born 1761), 
Nep. L. Lemercier (born 1770), E. Jouy (bom 1769), and 
others. 

Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, and Alfred de Musset had 
made a great success in the " Lyrics of the Eomantic SchooL" 
Its drama was not so successful. Its fatal error was a noisy 
negation of tragedy ; it sought not the beautiful for its own sake, 
but contradiction : hence each of its representations was a combat. 

Dramatic scandals — shocking plots — ^were the rage ; and they 
had not to go far for them. Timid imitations of German 
plays had led the way in this. Schiller was first travestied ; then 
Shakespere was misunderstood. Shakespere had soft^ied off 
the barbarism of a rough age ; he was taken by the romantic 
school as the type of those who give roughness to an effeminate 
age. Alfred de Vigny gave a true version of Othello, which 
had been veiled by Ducis; but lago was too much for the 
Jtmhibues of Eue Richelieu. The piece was hissed. This time 
^e public were wrong, and the poets took. tVicvx Te^engjd, 
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Victor Hugo composed two of his dramas before the end of 
the Eestoration: " Marion Delorme," and "Hei^iani." These pieces 
disclose much of the errors common to this author, from " Crom- 
well" to the "Burgraves." The chief fault is too little resemblance 
to Shakespeare. The place is not too often shifted ; the time of 
the plot is not exaggerated. But a mixture of the grotesque 
with the serious is a vulnerable point. The pathetic is disfi- 
gured by buffoonery ; yet all this might have been pardoned. The 
chief defect of Victor Hugo's dramas is, that they are too lyric. 
Antitheses become ridiculous when carried from words to parts 
and actions. Victor Hugo himself has criticised his own works t 
" Who is Hemani 1 A bandit full of honour. Who is Marion de 
rOrme 1 A mercenary woman, full of love." Then, in other 
pieces, such as ^'Le roiquis'amuse,"he has qualified and condemned 
the parts himself. "Take the most hideous physical defor- 
mity light up this miserable creatui-e on all sides, in the 

dismal light of contrasts, and then throw into him a soul, and 
give to this soul the purest sentiment that can be given to man — 
fatherly love : this deformed creature will become beautiful." 
Who is Lucretia Borgia 1 " Take the most hideous moral defor- 
mity '. . . place it where it stands in the best light, in a woman's 
heart • . • . and now mi^ up with all this moral deformity a 
pure sentiment, the purest that woman can feel — maternal 
love .... and the monster will interest you — the monster will 
bring tears to your eyes — she will move you to pity ; and this 
deformed soul will become almost beautiful in your eyesl" 
Maternal love, purifying immorality — such ia Lucretia Borgia. 

Here are the merit and the defect of Victor Hugo. He 
paints truth and nature, there are charity and beauty in his 
conceptions ; but he exaggerates dangerously, to the confusion 
of our moral sense — he accumulates repulsive elements. No 
doubt the human heart has plenty of contradictions, and the 
drama of Voltair6 did not feel this enough. But these contrasts 
lie within, in the soul, and do not enter it violently from without. 
His reactions are excessive, and while, with the pseudo-classic 
drama, persons become abstractions, with Victor Hugo they 
become wonderful gymnastic feats. 

Alexandre Dumas (bom 1803, died 1870) also started a new 
style of drama. Novelist, plagiarist, dramatist, oriental satrap 
in his fabulous villa near Paris, Dumas was too successful, too 
wealthy, too pleasure and self seeking, to reach the first order of 
creators. He was the son of a brave general in the revolutionax:^ 
armies, bearing the same name, and paiWy Cx^vAa\ iQt\£sa\isiSfikS3t 
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was a man of colour, the son of a Frenchman settled at San 
Domingo, and who married a mulatto. The burning blood of 
the tropics seemed to circulate in the veins of this young 
poet, and to give a certain fiery and insubordinate character to 
his writings. His first essay was " Henri III. et sa Cour," an his- 
toric drama in prose ; rather a feeble production, having nothing 
historical but costumes, names, anecdotes, and some details of 
manners. The only character in the piece that was dramatically 
portrayed was the king, Henry IIL Stockholm, Fontainebleau, 
and Borne, a trilogy on " Christina of Sweden," conceived in 
the same spirit, was worked up with more art The murder of 
Monaldeschi offers a dramatic interest ; but all poetical impulse 
and moral affection were wanting in the piece. There was no 
soul; it was body speaking to body, as Buffon expresses it. 
Yet the author showed a profound understanding of scenic 
effect, and the science of producing it, which few understood 
better than he. Dumas introduced a new period. A moment of 
repose arrived. The romantic school had gained the liberty of 
fame, and, after doing so, disbanded like a victorious army. 
Public attention was called to graver objects ; the new revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, called forth the energies of the nation, and 
directed them to religious matters, industry, political economy, 
or constitutional government, &c. Literature had done a good 
work in the earlier years of the century ; and now the people 
went to work to apply its teachings. 

The century was divided into two parts : the first, to the men 
of thought ; the second, to the men of action. Literature was, 
however, lowered to a trade : romance took the place of poetry ; 
feuiUetons of romance; the drama was supplanted by the 
vaudeville. 

The light dramatic literature of France gave the tone to 
Europe — ^not always for its advantage ; and among this class of 
writers, Eugene Scribe (bom 1794, died 1861) launched an 
inexhaustible supply of vaudevilles, containing sparkling, sting- 
ing wit, and a spice of mischief. Great writers rose to oppose 
this tendency, and adorn French prose, but the spirit of the 
age was too strong for them. The reading public only sought a 
more or less honest distraction and amusement in letters ; and 
England seems fiEist gravitating to the same low level of frivolity. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

French Prose. — ^To Pascal. 

In describing the progress of French prose since Francois I., 
the mind is conscious of the importance and dignity of the 
theme. The style of prose writing has been cultivated in France 
with a care found nowhere else among modem nations. For 
idearness, precision, and epigrammatic brevity and propriety there 
is nothing to compare with it. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, French prose had 
little to show, save tales of chivalry and didactic works — all 
maturity of form was wanting. The language was ennobled 
«nd enriched, in many ways, about the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, especially by the works of F. Eabelais, gifted 
with a satirical genius, Montaigne, a quaint writer and deep 
thinker, saturated with the ancient classics, Henri Etienne, Th. 
Beza, and Jacques Amyot, of Melun (1513 — 1593), remarkable 
for learning and originality, and by a series of histories and me- 
moirs, attractive alike in contents and tone. 

In' the seventeenth century, the French Academy had a de- 
cided influence ; prose gained in grammatical purity and correct- 
ness of style, not without loss of free natural power, as may be 
seen in Yoiture and Balzac. A more independent spirit is 
seen in CI. F. de Vaugelas (1585 — 1649), valued as a gramma- 
rian, and translator of Curtius. Pascal's and Amauld's origi- 
nality and moral purity worked on the mode of thought and 
expression with beneficial effect. Eacine, Bossuet, F^n&on, La 
Bruy^re, Bayle, Hamilton, Massillon, and others presented 
models of excellence to posterity ; and the age gave birth to a 
considerable number of good histories, memoirs, tales, and 
romances. A highly ornamental style, introduced by Fontenelle, 
hardly maintained itself twenty or thirty years in the eighteenth 
century. A greater precision and clearness of style, with superfi- 
ciality of thought, were developed by the encyclopaedists ; but the 
writers who brought French prose to perfection were Voltaire, 
Jean Jacques Eousseau, Buffon, Montesquieu, and others. The 
subject of French prose must be classified under heads treated 
chronologically. Beginning, first, with pulpit eloquence, we 
Ijave the following orators and writers standing out as pre-eminent 
for power and beauty : — Jacques Benigne Bossuet, of Dijor 
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(1627 — 1704), Bishop of Meanx, moving and deeply engaging^^ 
in his "Discourses" — the leader in the path. of the philosophy of 
history, a clever logician in controversial works — remarkable as 
uniting fervour with charity and toleration ; Louis Bourdaloue 
(1632 — 1704), a Jesuit, satisfies the understanding by profound 
analysis and classification ; Esprit Flechier (1632 — ^1710), Bishop 
of Nismes, noteworthy for his correctness of thought and style > 
Fran9ois de Salignac de la Motte F6n61on (1651 — 1715), 
Archbishop of Cambray, a man every way admirable as prelate, 
Christian, and writer, spared even by the enemies of France 
when their armies entered his diocese in the time of the pros- 
tration of France under Louis XIV. The writings of Fen^lon. 
are replete with deep and fine feeling, powerfully moving the 
heart, clear and penetrating in his works of piety, sweet and^ 
idyllic in many of his descriptions, particularly in the celebrated 
" Aventures de T^Mmaque," written for the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XrV., to whom he was tutor at the time, and who was 
carried off by an early death. , 

Jacques Saurin, of Nismes (1677 — 1730), was a Protestant 
preacher at the Hague, admirable, simple, and gifted almost with 
prophetic language; Jean Baptiste Massillon, of Hieres (1665 — 
1742), Bishop of Clermont, was a great orator, biblical in language, 
rich in thought, and powerful in expression. His " Funeral Ora- 
tions " are models, and morally grand, as venturing to present all 
truth in a fearless spirit, even to the court of Louis XIV. 

The eloquence of the bar has been well represented in France. 
Its style was ennobled by A. le Maistre (died 1658), Paul 
Pellison (died 1693), especiaUy by OHv. Patru (died 1693), 
noted for a rigidly critical mind. It was promoted by many 
excellent advocates in the parliaments : Den. Talon (died 1698), 
Chret. F. de Lamvignon (died 1709), H. Cochin (died 1747), 
H. Fr. d'Aguesseau (1667 — 1751), a man of a cultivated 
scientific spirit, and a model in language and in his mode of 
presenting a case. P. J. B. Gerlier (died 1788) and Sim. Nic. H. 
Linguet (1736 — 1794) were bold men, and prone to innovation 
in political matters. 

A grand sphere was opened for eloquence at the beginning of 
the French revolution, which produced, among other orators, 
Gabriel Hon. Eiquetti, Count Mirabeau of Egreville ( 1 749 — 1 791), 
a genius of a high order, clouded and warped by a dissolute 
life — the genius of modem eloquence, as French critics have 
styled him — incorrect, powerful, and sometimes sublime; unit- 
ing alone popular passion and political intelligence. 
ib iwent timea we have the admirable Beix^ex, «eA> ^ oTaSwns^ 
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in the Chambres, Louis Blanc, Lamartine, M. de Falloux, M. 
Thiers, and Jules Favre. 

No people have excelled more in letter-writing than the 
French. This results from the sociable polite spirit, the talent 
for airy nothings and decorative art, conspicuous in the nation. 
Vincent Voiture (bom at Amiens 1598, died 1648) was hyper- 
artificial ; T. L. Guez de Balzac (born 1688, died 1654), an able 
letter-writer; Babet (died 1661 or 1665), remarkable for a tender, 
epistolary style ; Marie de Eabutin, Marquise de Sevign6 (died 
1696), composed letters still regarded as models, especially of 
motherly love, addressed to her daughter ; yet they contain some 
strange allusions and advice, according to the estimate of the 
present age. The letters of Eousseau and Voltaire partake of the 
defects and excellences of those master writers. 

Memoirs and descriptions of manners are a special ex- 
cellence of French prose, in which it far surpasses other 
modem literatures. The lively, sensitive French race, overflow- 
ing with wit and fire, gifted with exquisite tact, has had a 
wonderful facility for seizing easily on the peculiar features of 
character, and portraying them with graphic power. Marie 
Cureau de la Chambre (died 1669) led the way in this branch; 
but its great ornament, under Louis XIV., was J. de la Bruy^re 
(1639 — 1699), translator of the Greek Characters of Theophras- 
tus, and author of an original work on the " Manners of the Age 
of Louis XIV." 

La Bruy^re is a charming author, who is read through many 
times with pleasure. What a rich picture is the book of his 
" Caract^res !" how finely drawn ! what brilliant colours and 
delicate shades ! what a stir there is in all that comic world 
which he has evoked ! His persons are a busy crowd, running 
about, tricked out with pretensions, originalities, and the ridi- 
culous. The reader would think he was in the great gallery of 
Versailles, and that he saw pass before him dukes, marquises, 
financiers, bourgeois-gentilshommes, pedants, and court pre- 
lates ! In one plact the reader listens to a pungent dialogue, 
with all the zest of a little comedy, and excellent sound sense to 
wind it up. In another page he finds a maxim conceived like 
those of La Rochefoucauld, but without his bitterness ; fami- 
liar images ennobled by his wit and original way of viewing 
them, and a quiet inoffensive phrase, terminating in a sharply 
armed and aimed missile. 

La Bruyere was a close observer, but not exactly a philospher. 
He did not dig down to principles *, k^ ks^t^ oii thd aoxfiux 
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among the growth of passions and vices. He is an artist, 
lather than a thinker ; his writings, like the biting maxims of 
the Due de la Eochefoucauld, belong to satire more than 
memoirs. The Due de St. Simon (bom 1675, died 1755), 
following Sully, the favourite of Henri IV., gives us the exact 
type of memoirs — gossipy, rather scandalous, but polite as 
courtly Pepys. Since his time the niftnber of memoirs is 
legion. Among others Ch. Duclos (1705 — 1772), a moral, un- 
sparing writer, composes " M6moires sur les Moeiirs du XVIIL 
Siecle," "M^moires SeCTets sur les Rfegnes des Louis XIV. etXV." 
But though modem French literature has been inundated with 
memoirs of different degrees of merit — ^the best being the 
" Memoires d'Outre Tombe de Chateaubriand," those of Guizot, 
and the " Confidences of Lamartine" — the real age of memoirs 
was from the death of Francois I. to the capture of Paris (1547 
— 1594). There exist 26 works of this class bearing on that 
period, though it has no history; and De Thou, the noblest 
thinker of the time, wrote in Latin. Of that period are 
Fleurange, the companion of the childhood of Frangois I., called 
the " Jeune Aventureux, son of the Boar of Ardennes — Robert 
de la Marck, prisoner in the citadel of TEcluse — Fleurange 
: — S'est mis k ecrire ses memoires." Chivalric in style, as in his 
life, he has left a recital full of interest and of originality. The 
great interest found in these memoirs consists in the various tempe- 
raments of the authors. We seem to see a moving scene, 
where a crowd of actors are performing their parts in infinite 
variety of costume and character. History lives again, as the 
individual life of man. On the one hand, we have the terrible 
Blaise de Montluc, a savage Catholic, and a brave Gascon, the 
most solemn of French chroniclers, who gave the name of 
commentaries to his memoirs, that were styled by Henri IV. 
the " Soldier's Bible." Then the old "Mar6chal de Vieilleville," 
portrayed by his secretary, Carloix — a man as calm as he was 
braviB, resisting the raging passions of the day, showing 
moderation, sweetness, and generosity amidst civil strife. Then 
again the two Tavannes — one a frondeur and satirist, the other 
a gentle, modest spirit ; while in the Huguenot camp, great purity 
of soul and "heroism are found in the brave, irreproachable li 
None" — " Un grand homme de guerre et un grand homme de 
bien !" as Henri IV. said of him. Coligny, too, wrote his memoirs. 
Brant6me tells us that : "L'amiral ne passa un seul jour, que devant 
de se coucher, il n'eut ecrit de sa main, dans son papier-joumal, les 
choses dignes de m^moire, qui etoient arriv^es dans les troubles." 
^iKgM to Charles IX., the book was comi^iimfidL ^tA \k>rrQL\«, 
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at the instigation of Mar^chal de Eetz, and we have only liis 
"Disconis sur le Siege de St. Quentin." Of later memoir 
writers the most celebrated are Brant6me, a courtier, impartial, 
by cormption indifferent to vice and virtue — excellent witness 
to the turpitude of the sixteenth century; also Pierre de TEstoile, 
king's counsellor, handing down faithful, invaluable journals, 
putting down scrupulously the events of each day. Lastly,' 
Marguerite de Valois, first wife of Henri IV., speaks almost 
exclusively of herself in her " M^moires." Her soul appears in 
every page — ^learned, without pedantry; quaint, sympathetic, 
dear, delicate in expression. 

France has been rich in satirical prose : it is the genius of the 
people ; and here we meet the name of Eabelais. It is difficult, 
indeed, to class this writer, so many characters does he combine 
in his writings. The life of Eabelais {is the image of his book. 
Bom at Deviniere, near Chinon, 1482, in a cabaret, and always 
retaining a predilection for such places, he became a jack-of-aJl- 
trades — cordelier, Benedictine, physician, librarian, secretary of 
embassy, and cur6 — he went on his way drinking, enjoying life 
freely. Versed in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, Grer- 
man, and Arabic, and speaking, on occasion, the most popular 
French of the Trouveres, laughing at all authorities, calling forth 
all reforms, protected by prelates and ministers, dying in his 
presbytery quietly, with a jest on his lips, while the stake was 
ablaze and the torturer in vogue, Eabelais is a phenomenon in the 
sixteenth century. 

As to his character as author, Eabelais was at once a scholar, 
a philosopher, a journalist, a romance writer, a reformer. He 
was a kind of buffoon with genius — ^a strange alliance of instruc- 
tion and coarseness, monstrous union of a fine and ingenious mo- 
rality with a foul corruption. When he is bad, he goes beyond 
all bounds : " C'est le charme de la canaille.'* 

The life of Gargantua and Fantagruel is an epic gone mad, the 
orgy of reason and genius. Mixing Erasmus with Boccaccio, he 
produced an unexampled work, combining science, obscenity, the 
comic, the eloquent, and high flights of fancy, a book unlike any- 
thing else, that intoxicates and disgusts, and which it is doubt- 
ful if it be understood after being read and re-read with admira- 
tion. 

The joyous curd of Meudon, who has been called the 
French Shakespere in the comic vein, anticipated all modem 
reforms, political and religious liberty, the organization of 
finances, the destruction of privileges. What common sense 
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eloquence in tLe speech of Grandgosier against the sangainary 
folly of aggressive wars ! Eabelais is inexhaustible in his' 
attacks on abuses in religion and its ministers. He would like 
to take ^' une grosse pierre et de fenr par la moiti6 tous ces 
oiseaux sacro-saints," but a prudent voice stops him, where- 
upon he takes gaily to drinking and banqueting. Seeing *'ces 
diables d'oiseaux, we do nothing but blaspheme, but emptying 
les bouteilles et pots ne faisons que louer Dieu." He had 
some of the asperity of the German reformer, but more French 
gaiety than Luther, and was far inferior to Shakespere in the grand 
calm judgment of the highest geniujs. 

A man of very different order came up in France about the 
same time, Michel Montaigne (1533 — 1592), who proclaimed in 
his great work the liberty of thought already advocated by 
Eamus. £orn in Guscony, he kept the lively sallies and movable 
temperament of his country through life. His childhood was free 
and happy : in the morning, music roused him from sleep ; study^ 
lost all its thorny sides in his case ; he learnt the classic lan- 
guages like his mother tongue by conversation, the true method. 
This hothouse educatian would not have suited most boys ; it 
succeeded with Montaigne. His Gascon vivacity kept him from 
apathy, but he had a love " du bien etre," which was preserved 
from gross egotism by his strong common sense. He had no am- 
bition, especially for the sad occupation of a narrow and perfi- 
dious political life. His profession was to live easily, to enjoy, 
life twice as much as others. He wished for happiness through' 
wisdom — not a sad and sour-faced wisdom, but sweet, agreeable 
"the nursery mother of human pleasures." There is nothing 
more gay or playful in the opinion of Montaigne, but it must 
be admitted, he seems sometimes a little epicurean. 

The reader may fancy he sees him in his chateau, fortified by 
his ancestors, but having for all defence in his time only a porter, 
who is not so much occupied in guarding it as in opening it gra- 
ciously to visitors. There amidst the terrible civil war he seeks 
a retreat and repose ; he will not stir. He pities the heroism of 
the soldiers storming cities, famished, wounded, perishing in the 
breach, or the scholar who is resolved to die in mastering the 
measure of Flautus. Yet Montaigne could not set aside all the 
duties of a citizen. At the age of twenty- three his father bought 
him the office of counseller in the Cour des Aides de Ferigueux, 
and after in the Chambre des Enquetes of the parliament of Bor- 
deaux. The young magistrate did not much like this pro- 
fesaion; into which " his father had plunged him when quite 
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young, np to his ears/' He mocked at his pedantic colleagues 
and found most of the laws and customs barbarous. At the a^e 
*of forty he resigned the office. 

Court life was more agreeable to him. In 1575 he sought the 
office of gentilhomme ordinaire of the king, and two years after 
that of gentilhomme de la chambre of the king of Navarre, but 
though Montaigne became a courtier, he was never servile. 

He travelled in Italy, and was named citoyen de Eome, 1581. 
On his return to France he was elected and re-elected maire. 
His book was like his life and character. It seems objectless, 
incoherent, yet one idea prevails throughout, it is himself; io is 
man as he was, is, and will be, and this has secured him immor- 
tality. He judges himself with wondrous impartiality, and 
analyzes himself with extreme finesse ; and he combined so many 
human features and acquirements, that in analysing himself he 
seems to analyze humanity. To this analysis he associates the 
study of great questions. His fertile scepticism awakened the 
reason of his contemporaries. In religion, politics, and literature 
the world then said : " I know all ;" Montaigne took as device : 
^* What do I know ?" 

Yet, with all his Pyrrhonism, he never doubted God or 
Tirtue. These august thoughts, the grand forms standing alone 
amid so many ruins of belief, inspired him with sublime elo- 
quence. How grand his eulogy on the man of courage, who 
^oes not lose heart for any approach of danger or death. 

Antiquity renascent breathes through this language of the 16th 
century. His two masters were Plutarch and Seneca. One is 
full of things, the other of jests and sallies, suiting his lively 
humour, but the brightest light shining in Montaigne is his 
imagination. This is reflected in his style, and makes it as clear 
And quaint speaking on paper as it would be in the mouth ; suo- 
culant, muscular, short and abrupt, vehement and brusque, rather 
than delicate and well-worded, far from affectation, eveu bold and 
incoherent. The language of Montaigne is still studied, and a 
treasure compared to the impoverished French prose of the 
18th century. 

Satire and Montaigne bring us naturally to philosophy, to 
Descartes, Pascal, and Malebranche, the encyclopaedists, Eousseau 
and the school of De Maistre, Cousin, Jouffroy, and modern 
French thought. 

The seventeenth century, from its very outset, announces 
itself as a thoroughly organic period. All sciences and arts seem 
to meet there in a harmonious unity. One thought, one soul 
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alone seems to speak throngh these difEerent organs. It is the 
Christian feeling in all its tmth, spirituality circulating through- 
out French society, and giving it life. Philosophy and poetry- 
seem to be two dialects of the same language. Descartes is the 
Comeille of prose. French tragedy had something abstract 
about it ; it was psychology in action. Philosophy was about 
to prescribe as law what poetry had divined by inspiration. 

What a contrast between the philosophy of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the noble but vague aspirations of the sixteenth. Thi» 
was a revolutionary epoch, a tumultuous insurrection against the 
Middle Age ! All systems were in an immense ferment : Mon- 
taigne learned, sceptical, Lucinio Vanini (1619) divinising the 
forces of nature, and Giordano Bruno (1600), the Pantheist, 
dying on the stake at Eome ! 

E^n6 Descartes was bom at La Haye in Touraine, 31st March, 
1596. At sixteen he had exhausted contemporaneous science, 
but if he discovered that science did not exist, he found out that 
truth existed. He gave up books, and studied men in journeys 
and in war ; he studied the only science that satisfied his mind 
by its certainty, mathematics. He improved algebra, and applied 
it to geometry. £ut all these studies were only the apprentice- 
ship of his genius. Descartes sought the method, the great high 
road leading the human mind to truth. What was required was 
not an abstraction, but a certain reality, a fulcrum to raise tho 
world. 

He went apart, he lived retired at Nuremberg, " without care 
or passion," shut up " dans un potle,^ then at Paris, where he was 
discovered by his friends, after two years ; again in Holland, 
whose foggy climate made him turn his thoughts into himsel£ 
Then subjecting himself to an austere life and diet, the anchorite 
of philosophy, he prepared himself for the worship of idealism. 

Descartes began by rejecting all received creeds from his soul^ 
to receive them again or other better ones, when settled on tho 
basis of his reason., To do this he invented a method taken 
ficom his favourite sciences — to admit nothing but what was 
evident ; to divide diificulties in order to overcome them ; to go 
from the simple to the compound. Such was his method. He 
thought to find in all things falling under our ken, a concatena- 
tion like that in geometrical propositions. 

His method was a revolution. By it Descartes placed certi- 
tude in evidence, reason alone being judge. It was at one blow 
dethroning authority and the creation of true philosophy. 

His method was sanctioned by its first results. He found in 
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it, himself, God, and the universe. " I think, therefore, I am '* 
(cogUo ergo mm) ; therefore Grod is ; therefore an external world 
exists. 

True he lost himself later on in vain hypotheses, but he had 
found the laws to correct them. Agreat geometer, great in physics, 
and even in physiology, he directed his chief efforts to psychology, 
the analysis of the soul. His school was metaphysical and ideal- 
istic ; Spinosa and Malebranche were his pupils ; even Leibnitz 
felt his influence, though grandly original ; but Bacon had pre- 
ceded him and proclaimed before him the true mode of inquiry 
in natural science — indiidion. France and England seemed to 
divide the modem world between them. 

The " Discours de la M^thode" (1637) is the first chefd'(mvre 
of modem French prose. , Majestic and simple, it reveals the fine 
French of the seventeenth century. Appearing almost at the 
same time as the " Cid " of Comeille, the language of these two 
works was henceforth the French of the future. 



CHAPTEE XXm. 

Fbbnch Pjrosb. — From Pasoal to Rousseau. 

The French of Descartes was only addressed to the intelli- 
gence. It wants warmth and animation. " Oh, flesh !'' he had 
exclaimed, speaking contemptuously of the body ; to which Gas- 
sendi had replied, " Oh, idea !" There was room for the soul be- 
tween the flesh and pure reason. Pascal completes Descartes. 
As lofty as Descartes is by the height of his genius, he attaches 
men more to his person. It is felt that passions and suffering 
have passed through him. '* His head reaches above us, but his 
feet stand on the same level." On opening his book, " The 
Pens^es," the reader is charmed to find that looking for an author 
he finds a man. 

He was a terrible child, whose mighty genius alarmed his 
father; bom at Clermont, in Auvergne, 1628, dying 1662. At 
the age of twelve, he invented, as a recreation, the elements of 
geometry, at sixteen he composed his " Treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions," but his organisation gave way early under such efforts : 
from the age of eighteen he did not pass a single day without 
suffering. 

Yet his early years had a gleam of joy. Being forbidden to 
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sindj by his physicians, he immersed himself for a season in the 
pleasures of the world. This did not last long, however ; an 
accident placing his life in clanger, brought him back to serious 
and religious thoughts ; he threw himself into the austere life 
of Port Eoyal. 

At the gates of Paris, at three leagues from Versailles, the 
seventeenth century beheld a last and men^orable repetition of 
the Thebaid of the early Church. The monastery of Port RoyaJ, 
of the Cistercian order, founded 1204, fell under the direction of 
the great Amauld family, who reformed it, about 1594, but it 
was in reality the abbey, which conquered the family. Angelique 
Jacqueline Amauld, named abbess, when quite young, and by 
worldly influence, but afterwards, touched by grace, undertook 
the reform of the convent. The whole family, including her 
mother, became her spiritual daughters. Soon after, Saint 
Cyran, a Jansenist, became director, and inspired the community 
with his sombre spirit. A crowd of penitents gathered round 
him, including Nicole, the great Antoine Amauld, and PascaL 

It was the time of the great struggle of Jansenism and Jesuit- 
ism. Jansenism aimed at a kind of reform inside the Church. 
The sacraments were to remain, but the Protestant view of grace 
and predestination was to be allied with them. The doc- 
trine was chilling and joyless as Calvinism ; it proscribed the 
flesh and all enjoyments ; sciences and arts were to it vanities, if 
not crimes ; good works had no merit ; the world was debarred 
the presence of a terrible God. The church of the Jansenists is 
an aristocracy of grace. 

Opposed to this exclusive party was the broader, more genial 
teaching of Bossuet, of Francis of Sales, the indulgent prelate, 
the charming writer, truly broad and catholic in spirit. But Jan- 
senism had other opponents — the Jesuits, who, while they had 
many merits, fervour, learning, virtues, had gone far in accommo- 
dating themselves to the wishes of princes and to the spirit of the 
times. To gain all men they had exceeded the bounds of discre- 
tion. There is reason to think that in France they were too tole- 
lant towards the court and the prejudices of the time and place. 
Amidst this strife Pascal entered the lists, throwing his powerful 
pen on the side of Jansenism, against the Jesuits. His " Lettres 
I^rovinciales" constitute a kind of controversial work in the form 
of a comedy. He guessed the nature of sound comedy before 
Moli&re. Pascal is not so happy in treating the thorny question 
of grace, but he carried common sense along with kim in his 
^lUacks on the casuists. Here Pascal displays aU his' irony, his 
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fire, and his eloquence. His " Satire" recalls the best passages 
of Plato, Demosthenes, and Cicero. His tendency led him to 
misconstrae many of his opponents, but the casuists had left 
themselves open to criticism. 

This, however, was not his work of predilection. His " Pens^es" 
will remain as the great monument of his genius, though un- 
finished. He wished to go beyond Descartes, taking the reader 
from indiflference and doubt to lead him up docile and faithful 
to the feet of religion. His procedure is singular : he destroys 
fundamentally, to rebuild on a surer foundation, but he leaves 
much in ruins. 

To him reason, justice, truth, and natural law are gone ; nature 
is radically corrupted since the fall ; grace is the only resource ; 
but in every page we see the history of his own soul, the painful 
conviction of a soul in desolation. His physical infirmities 
gave a darker colouring to his views — his "Pens6es" seem 
written with his heart's blood. What lightnings of thought 
and poetry flash across the dark abyss of his desolation ; what a 
painter, what a poet is this man who despised poetry and art ! 
Every page reveals the flight of a great soul towards God, and 
his life and work become a long religious drama, in which the 
reader anxiously follows the hero in his struggles and efforts, in 
his broken and enigmatical utterances. It is sotU that makes 
Pascal a great man and a great thinker, and his soul gives incom- 
parable beauty to his style when he annihilates man between the 
two infinites, or describes him as the thinking reed (roseaujpensant) 
raising its head nobly in the universe that crushes it, or when 
turning his eyes aloft, he is frightened by the eternal silence of 
those infinite spaces ! 

Of Malebranche less need be said (1631 — 1715). He was 
a Descartes gone astray ; yet his wanderings are grateful, for, 
taking the wings of his master, he soars to Grod, and leaves off 
all intercourse with earth : truly an angelic spirit like Berkeley, 
and more healthful than the downward gaze of Locke, or Dide- 
rot, or Biichner. 

The spirit of Descartes hovered over the whole century, and 
lives in all works, particularly in France. But the strict ortho- 
doxy of the time was in doubt respecting the propriety of his 
eystc^m, till Malebranche gave it a religious and poetical colouring. > 
Endowed with a powerful imagination, he experienced strong 
palpitations when he read Descartes ; he seemed to fear the empire 
of his imagination. His characteristics were excess and temerity ; 
he was narrow, yet extreme, but always sublime ; expressing only 
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one side of Plato, but in the angelic language of a Cliristian 
souL Malebranche was still, however, a follower of the method 
of Descartes ; his doctrine was the result of analysis and dis- 
cussion. 

Montesquieu was the contemporary of Voltaire, but while the 
latter belonged to the bold, destructive class of reformers, the 
great jurist was the essence of sound sense, the impersonation of 
moderate reform — an English mind with a French dress. No 
passion, no ideal, no dreams — ^a close observer of the facts and 
lealitiee of the past, fond of explaining the causes of things as 
they are — conservative, reflective — a rare character in France. 

Montesquieu's character is reflected in his works. Curious, 
not dogmatical, intelligent, not impassioned, without any 
strong convictions, he looks at the moral world as Newton 
looked at the physical, seeking the principles of things. He 
carried his professional habits into history and in his travels : 
" When I am in France," he tells the reader, " I make Mends 
with every one ; in England, with no one ; in Italy, I pay com- 
pliments to every one ; in Germany, I drink with every one." 
He was the Alcibiades of literary men, and showed the same 
suppleness in his works. '* I do not write to censure what is 
established in any country whatsoever. Every* country will 
here find the principles of its maxims." To explain is every- 
thing ; he even shows indulgence to abuses, and traces the ideal 
of despotism ; but his writings are a mine of sound principles. 
He gives honour as the mainspring of monarchy, virtue of re- 
publics, in this, perhaps, confounding cause and effect. He had 
a divining power in detecting the spirit and merit of other 
governments and people ; thus his description of the English 
Constitution is superior to that given by most Englishmen ; it 
was his ideal; his " Esprit des Lois" was inspired by his experi- 
ence of England. 

Montesquieu stands immeasurably above the shallow innova- 
tors of his time. Patient, historical, impartial, what a contrast 
to Helvetius, who, however, had sense to do justice to his merits 
in words that seem to contain a slight satire : ^*Jene sais si nos 
tites Frangaises soient assez rrmrespour saisir les grandes beauMs de 
voire mirrage" 

The influence of the " Esprit des Lois" was immense in France, 
but not immediate ; it heialded the constitutionalism now uni- 
versal in Europe, but its principles were at first received rather 
coldly. 
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Attention has been already given to Voltaire as a poet ; his 
great influence was due to his prose. 

Voltaire represents the eighteenth century. Incredulous, but 
a Deist, he gave to France what Protestant countries lacked — 
toleration. His spirit, as that of the nation and age, is super- 
ficial. He attacks abuses rather by irony and ridicule than by 
argument. He makes authority itself the accomplice of his 
pleasantry; a man of the world more than a philosopher, he 
glides over surfaces for fear of meeting darkness below ; an artist, 
and above all, a clever man, he aimed at success rather than the 
ideaL To him art, philosophy, and polity were but means ; in- 
fluence was his aim. He penetrated deep into his generation by 
his thought, and left his character imprinted on the nation. 

His two dominant qualities were passion and a rare common 
sense ; the result was a sparkling, universal, irresistible wit, the 
genius of wit which was the power of Voltaire. His aim was to 
set free thought. To do this, he struck at religion, and obtained; 
partizans even among crowned heads — Frederic of Prussia, 
Catherine of Eussia, Gustavus III. of Sweden, Christian VII. of 
Denmark,. Joseph II. of Austria. He did not aim at a political 
levolution, though he helped unconsciously to make one. 

His persevering, unrelenting attacks on the Church can by no 
means be excused. Catholicism was the life of the world in the^ 
middle ages, and Voltaire was quite unable to appreciate it ; but 
criticism must not be unjust to him ; even the power to judge 
and speak freely of him and all things is partly the result of the 
toleration he helped to establish. 

Unfortunately, especially for France, the general result was to 
be indifferent, and a religious and moral atony prevalent 
in Europe in the present day. He aimed at too much ; he 
sought to grasp more than a man can master. Unlike the Ger- 
man genius that gives a lifetime to elucidate a verse, and settles 
it for ever, Voltaire strove to cover all inquiries, and did not 
cover one. His histories are full of wit, and models of style,' 
but mere romances in point of accuracy. 

Before attention is directed to Eousseau, it is proper briefly to 
notice the Encyclopsedists, a school of semi-philosophers and 
demi-historians. Yet ^^the idea of the " Encyclop6die " was 
grand ; nothing less than to embrace all human knowledge in 
a vast work, to view the past through the light of modem 
science, to unite in a confraternity of literary work the most 
various and the most brilHant talents. £ut the spirit that was 
to animate the work was that of the eighteenth century, a hatred 
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OT contempt of the past, a disfctete for spiritnalistic doctrines, a 
preference for arts, sciences, and industry emanating from expe- 
rience. The form of the book was to atone for the want of 
unity, that was certain to attend a work built on such principles. 

The " Encyclopedic" was a dictionary. The naturd. connec- 
tion of sciences, the classification of ideas and facts — synthesis, 
in short — was replaced by alphabetical order. The edifice of 
science was thns broken and reduced to powder. 

The eighteenth century saw its likeness in the "Encyclopedie.** 
All parties saw in it the centre-point of the battle, round which, 
the struggle would be hardest. It consists of twenty-two vo- 
lumes, foHo ; 4250 copies were printed ; the first edition was 
immediately exhausted; the last copies were bought up for 
1800 livres (£90). Another edition was called for ; the circu- 
lation of the first editions of the work, in the first few years, 
brought in 80,000,000 francs. 

Vain, was the alarm excited by it in the Church, and at 
court ; it was protected by the Due de Choiseuil and the most 
eminent of France were among its subscribers. 

The head of this colossal enterprise was the most patient and 
enthusiastic man the eighteenth century produced in France — 
Diderot,* who has been justly called " the most German head 
of France." A strange man, with strange contradictions — artist 
and scholar, a sceptic and yet impassioned, sublime, and immoral 
in turns, the herald of Atheism, yet impelled to faith by all the 
powers of his soul, loving nature, life, and beauty, and yet de- 
nying their Author — he alone, by his strange inconsistency, was 
fitted to edit such a work as the " Encyclopaedia." His was a 
quaint, but generous nature, too great an intelligence not to be 
incomplete, too careless of future glory to have left much of his 
own, though his burning writing is found everywhere in the 
pages of his friends. 

Associated with the ardent Diderot was the calm and prudent 
D'Alembert,t a great geometer, a savant of the first class, an 
exact and elegant writer, tempering by his moderation the fire 
of his friend. He strove to mitigate the tone of incredulity in the 
" Encyclop^die,*' and in his "Discours Pr61iminaire" he endea- 
voured to supply the want of method. This preface is a master- 
piece of neatness, simple elegance, and modest elevation. In it 
he takes Bacon's " Instauratio Magna " as his model, and views 
it specially in its tendency to sensationalism. He presents the 

• Bom at Langres, 1713, died 1784^ 
t Bom at Paris, 1717, died 1783. 
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picture of our knowledge in successive views, first subjectively, 
and then objectively — that is, first in the order the sciences 
have followed in the human mind, then in the logical dependence 
natural to them ; but he was not a servile Baconian ; his style 
and language are almost poetical. 

Alongside the " Encyclopedie" appeared several men more 
distinctly philosophers ; for Voltaire, Diderot, and D'Alembert 
were rather men of action. Condillac strove to give unity and a 
symbol to the principles of the eighteenth century. He took 
Locke as his model, but strove to be more methodical, vigorous, 
and transparent than Locke. Eliminating, as in the exact 
sciences, all conditions of reality, he arrived at pure abstrac- 
tions, and made a conventional human soul. He tried to give a 
basis to his system, and sought it in sensation. Thought, with 
all its developments, was nothing more than transformed sensa- 
tion; even reflection disappeared with Condillac; the soul be- 
came extinguished under his hand. 

The Encyclopaedists lauded a metaphysical system, of which 
they preserve the consequences. The "Encyclopedic"' was the 
official and cautious work of the philosophical party ; Condillaq 
only laid down principles that seemed innocent. Two writers 
of the same camp went further. 

Helvetius, a fermier-general, an honest, benevolent man, 
named Atticus by Voltaire, was fond of shouting out paradoxes 
and hints in the gatherings of philosophers, he invited to his 
table. The result of his discussions was his book, " De I'Esprit," 
that is, in metaphysics, materialism, and in morality, personal 
interest. 

According to Helvetius, man only differs from the bnites in 
the shape of his organs, and virtue is only a cleverly-understood 
egotism. The same story has been repeated to satiety in our 
day; but even the associates of Helvetius were afraid of his 
plain speaking and his paradoxes. 

They were still more frightened at Baron d'Holbach, who 
assembled all the elect among men of letters at his evening 
gatherings, and was called the maitre d^Mtel of philosophy, 
for Holbach published as complete a code of Atheism as Au- 
guste Comte. Happily it was a logical absurdity. Gothe 
styles it " so chimerical and cadaverous that we almost fear it as 
a spectre.*' The " Syst^me de la Nature" was the terminus of 
the sensationalism of the eighteenth century, was the cold nega- 
tion of all that is great, noble, and true in the heart of man. 
The eighteenth century could not descend lower. 
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A strong leaction against such detestable doctrines was sure 
to follow ; society was alarmed ; King Frederic tried to refute 
the fEital book ; Voltaire uttered a cry of alarm. The philoso- 
phers had struck first at religion ; they soon after attacked roy- 
alty : " Plus de pritres /" was the first cry ; " Ni pritres, ni rois 
ahsclus r was the next. 

Voltaire was alarmed at this, and wrote: ''All that I see 

throws the seeds of a revolution that is certain to come 

Young people are happy, they will see fine things." *" 

Bousseau expressed ^e same prevision with graver eloquence : 
** Do not trust the existing order of society. We are approach- 
ing a critical state, and the age of revolutions." 

£ut Eousseau was himself a reaction against the discord and 
fallacy of the Encyclopaedists ; he pointed to a healthier tone 
oi thought and feeling. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

French Prose. — From Eousseau to Our Day. 

Jean Jacques Eousseau was prepared by birth and education 
for the part he had to play. Bom at Geneva (1712 — 1778), in 
A repubHc, amidst the poetic scenery of the Alps, son of a poor 
and intelligent ouvrier, his dreamy intelligence was early awak- 
ened by reading the great men of Plutarch, and the heroic 
romances of the seventeenth century. life was presented to 
him under a romantic aspect, at once sublime and false. The 
tenderness he first experienced in poverty only made him the more 
sensible to the cruel trials of a Hfe begun in indigence and con- 
tempt. Apprentice, vagabond, seminarist, lacquey, music-copier, 
he was obliged to inscribe in his memoirs the last day on which 
he suffered hunger ; yet he was one of the elect of Nature, and 
having an admirable intelligence, he bore in him the thing that 
prompts to revolutions — ^the disagreement of capacity and posi- 
tion. From the midst of academies and salons, he uttered the 
fihout of that ardent and^ energetic barbarism, that was murmur- 
ing in suppressed tones round the foundations of societies. 

He gave five or six years to study style and writing, associated 
with men of letters in Paris ; he read Eacine and Voltaire ; he 
•studied Cicero and Horace ; he tried to translate Tacitus. At 
the age of forty he was often seen pacing up and down his 
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garden, Viigil in hand, trying to master his Eclogues. He was 
at the same time completing the education of his mind. His 
language, formed at Geneva, improved by the classics, had some- 
thing frank, pungent, popular, and democratic about it. 

Armed with his eloquence, Eousseau struggled against the 
corrupt society surrounding him. Jean Jacques condemned the 
arts and the sciences in the name of virtue, making them un- 
justly responsible for the corruption that abused them. In con- 
demning instruction it was because men, brutified by a vain 
knowledge, had closed their minds to the voice of reason, and 
their hearts to that of nature. He combated especially " that 
philosophy of a day, springing up and dying in the comer 
of a great city, and wishing to stifle the cry of nature and the 
universal voice of the human race." In his second discourse, he 
struck at social order, and maintained that civilisation makes 
man unhappy and guilty ; that the savage alone is good, free, 
and happy. 

The fkct is that society was ill at ease in a too elegant and fac- 
titious civilisation, and this dream of a pretended state of nature 
was common to the eighteenth century. Fontenelle, Florian, and 
Gesner, chanted insipid idylls ; a queen of France made a farm 
at the Trianon, but Eousseau expressed this longing most com- 
pletely. 

His propositions were threatening and redoubtable : the de- 
mociatic flood is seen to rise as you read his works. He destroys 
the pretended right of the stronger, turning it against the pos- 
sessor; he views imeutes to strangle a sijdtan as a just and 
justifiable act ; he proclaims the fblly of the multitude sub- 
mitting to an imbecile or a handful of people gorged with super- 
fluities. 

The " confront social " is his creed, and contains his articles of 
£ut^. Precise in style, imposing in language, closely reasoned 
in propositions well linked together, compressed, and therefore 
doubly commanding passion, these qualities make it a model of 
philosophical writing; but it has the defects of the age. All 
issues from an exclusive principle : " Lhomme natt libre" All 
society is a voluntary contract, the state reposes on an arbitary 
convention, the people alone is sovereign, its decision is without 
appeal. He afiirms what Eoman lawyers had laid down : " Uti 
populus jv^seritf ita lex estoJ* 

This conception of human nature is generous and proud, but 
incomplete. The eternal order and law of things is here before 

10 
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man ; the Sovereign and Divine Reason and Lawgiver is above 
individual liberty, and man cannot withdraw himself &om that 
jurisdiction. The legislator is only the expositor of eternal prin- 
ciples anterior and superior to positive laws. 

Eousseau only considered half the social problem ; Montes- 
quieu had developed the other half. Eousseau did no more 
than repeat Hobbes ; he saw that his views led him to the im- 
possible, and that a real democracy had never existed, nor could 
it exist. 

In morality Rousseau exaggerated the principle of liberty; 
it is in his consciousness of liberty that he places man's specific 
distinction, the most striking proof of the spirituality of his souL 
His " Emile," a splendid monument of his original thought and 
jeloquence, is full of this principle : " L*homme est un 6tre natu- 
rellement bon ;" ordinary education depraves him ; and he esta- 
blishes negative education as the best and the only good one; 
accordingly, he isolates Emile £rom all influence, and would 
make him invent religion, the arts and sciences. Rejecting tra- 
dition, he would endow an individual with the force of hu- 
manity. Emile is not to be taught religion till eighteen; but then 
how grandly eloquent Rousseau becomes in taking Emile to a 
hill at sunrise and showing him the distant Alps, surrounded 
with all the sublimity of nature. 

If eloquence means reachiug the heart of man, Rousseau was 
very eloquent ; his morale is Christian, and rather Calvinistic. 
He condemns learning, letters, arts, though excelling in them ; 
here far inferior to Voltaire, who said : " We must nourish the 
soul with all we find most precious." Rousseau was also very 
inconsequent. While proscribing the passions, he wrote a book 
full of their wanderings and intoxication. He was the greatest 
French poet of the eighteenth century, yet he never wrote a 
verse. 3y the light of his burning pages he threw into pallid 
shade the fiigid poetry of the day, that would only condescend 
to look at the country through gilded casements. 

Brought up far from Paris, his works revel in Swiss scenery^ 
its beautiful lakes, its enchanting mountains. A word, a feature 
in his pages touch and move us. The black fir trees, the majestic 
lakes, the rocks of Meillerie, a simple flower — what poetry in his 
touches ! He loves to collect his thoughts and meditate in de- 
licious dreams in his boat on the Lake of Bienne, in a silence only 
broken by the eaglets cry, or by the roar of the torrents on the 
mountain's side. 

This shows the germ of the poetry of our age. Shelley, 
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Wordswdrth, Lamartine are prefigured in this profound passion 
for nature : the insipidities of the age of falsity were departing. 
Ilousseau stopped the materialistic and sceptical movement of 
the eighteenth century, but he could hot stop the fall of monar- 
chy : his works even promoted it. 

The philosophical movement following the revolution will be 
noticed in the Appendix. To complete our survey of French 
prose, it is necessary to add a brief notice of French historians 
and romance writers. France and England are the historical 
writing countries of Europe, in point of style, Germany in point 
of matter. In sparkling, brilliant, clear, precise style, France 
carries oS the palm; English prose histories are generally 
graver and sometimes more dignified. 

The first proper historian of France was Eollin, painstaking, 
credulous, and readable. Among his predecessors, rather essayists 
in this branch, were Th. Agrippa d*Aubign6 (died 1630), "History 
of his Time" (1550 to 1600) and "Autobiography;" and Bernard 
de Girard, Sieur d'Haillan (died 1610), " History of France." In 
the seventeenth century occurs Henry, Due de Eohan (1638), au- 
thor of " Memoirs," from 161 1—1629. Of him and of the other 
writers of this age, it may be remarked in general, that the order, 
representation, and language are much more perfect. This is seen 
in J. Fr. de Gondi, Cardinal de Eetz (died 1679), " Memoirs on 
the History of the Fronde ;" Fr. Eudes de M^z^ray (died 1683), 
"Histoire de France ;" above all in Bossuet, who led the way in 
the philosophy of history, which he developed with a magnifi- 
cence of style that has never been surpassed ("Discours sur 
THistoire TJniverselle"). 

About this time, and at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, appears CI. Fleury, the Church historian (died 1723) ; iten^ 
Aub.de Vertot (died 1723), remarkable for descriptive power, and, 
above all, J. Ch. Eollin, already noticed (died 1741), simple and 
quaint, writing in a rather antiquated style. Of Voltaire notice 
has been abeady taken, and it suffices to add that his historical 
works are in model French, full of wit and full of inaccuracies. 
Among the lesser historical lights, or rushlights, it is proper to 
notice in the eighteenth century, Gabr. Bonnot de Mably (died 
1785), treating specially of the forms of government ; TL Eay- 
nal (died 1796), "Anecdotes Historiques ;" Ch. deBrosses (died 
1777), "Histoire de la E6publique de Eome, par Salluste;" CL Fr. 
Xav. Millot (died 1785), and others. A little later comes Abb^ 
J. Barth^lemy (bom 1716, died 1795), " Voyage du Jeune Ana- 
chaisis en Gr^ce^" a semi-historical work in dasalcal French \ 
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P. Brono Daro, " History of Venice," 1819 ; Seroux d'Agincourt,. 
" History of Art," 1811, &c. 

A host of illustrious historians came up in Fiance under the 
Bestoration, and have continued to our time. Among the lesser 
"writers are Ch. Lacretelle, " History of the Eevolution ;" Count 
Segur, " Napoleon et la Grande Arm6e en ]^ussie," a graphic writer 
in the dramatic style, and others. Ahove them tower Chateau- 
briand, philosophical and eloquent ; A. F. Mignet, exact and pic- 
turesque; Lamartine, a fine portrait painter — semi-historiciEd ;. 
Louis Blanc, admirable for style, but not always impartial ; till 
the constellation of great writers appears, many of whose works 
were crowned by the Academy, and who may be classed as 
critics and philosophers rather than historians; YiUemain^ 
Cousin, and Guizot. 

Of bon& fide historians, the present century since Napoleon L 
has offered many in France who have inaugurated a new style, 
patient, profound, more impartial and German than those of the 
past. To this class belong Augustin Thierry and the lamented 
Ozanam, whose early death cut short a career full of promise. 

To another and a different class belong M. de Barante and 
Thiers. The former is rich and wonderful in description, the 
Walter Scott of French history, but not always exact. Thiers is 
more a reasoner and painstaking ; but though noble in style,, 
he has serious defects. He draws from sources almost exclusively 
French, and is thus far from impartial and reliable, when national 
defeats and disasters are in question, and he commits the vulgar 
fault of making a kind of apotheosis of Napoleon I., while his 
star was in the ascendant, and of passing heavier judgment on him 
when he fSeuls. The same unworthy treatment awaited Napoleon 
UL after Sedan. 

Of French romance writers little good can be said. The whole 
class is perverted by a false morality, or rather by immorality. 
Victor Hugo's " Ndtre Dame" has some fine painting, but only 
one natural character, Quasimodo ; AHred de Vigny's " Cinq^ 
Mars" is better, the best historical romance in French. Balzac's 
novels are unworthy of notice ; Alexandre Dumas, a great pla- 
giarist, deals insufferably in crime, sensation scenes, and the 
horrors ; George Sand (Madame Dudevant) is probably the most 
original novelist of France ; but her works are far from blame- 
less, judged by the code of English propriety. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 

England. 

poetry in the elizabethan age, and subsequently. 

The general and literary culture of Great Britain (united under 
tlie same sovereigns, from 1603 to 1706) were the final result of 
their severance 6om foreign and Papal influence at the Eeform- 
ation, together with the development of political and social free- 
dom inherited in a measure from early Saxon times, or wrested 
from the crown by the brave and independent action of the 
Church during the reigns of the Norman line and Plantagenets. 
The capricious tyranny of Henry VIII. (1509), and the interested 
motives actuating the regents under Edward VI., together with 
the intolerant reaction under Mary (1553), generated a dislike of 
violent measures and persecution under Elizabeth (1558), though 
ehe inherited the fierce temper of her father, and showed it in 
Sequent outbreaks of severity and even cruelty. • 

The national mind in the time of Elizabeth was in a transition 
state. No longer Roman, nor yet Protestant, it hovered in a mid- 
dle region like the "Tracts for the Times," and this state of things 
was fSavourable to a certain moderation of views and equilibrium of 
belief. Shakespere has no abhorrence of monks, and Bacon said 
of the Jesuits : " Being what ye are, would that ye were of us." 

In the reign of Elizabeth the foundations were laid of the 
essential conditions of British life, industry, trade, navigation, 
civil activity, and seif-suf&ciency. Literature, not deviating 
ficom the proper track marked out for it, developed in youthfrd 
vigour, according to the examples of ancient classical models, and 
under the influence of Italian writers. 

The tendency to despotism incorporated in the Stuart dynasty 
(1603), was incompatible with the new spirit of inquiry and 
freedom awakened in the nation, and the struggle culminated 
in a civil war stained with blood and disfigured with fana- 
ticism and political extravagance (1639 — 1659), till the war of 
opinions and of parties resulted (1687) in the establishment of a 
firm administration and certain securities of liberty, while the 
ittrong national faith in the value of its rights and constitution 
has preserved it in its best and essential features to the present 
time. Public life and literature show a necessary reaction on 
each other since the beginning of the eighteenth century, which 
was, on the whole, a period of prodigious literary and scientific 
Activity in England. 

The English literature of modem tim.ea b^ax^ ^ €kttQ\i%ixEL^i:QS& 
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of national individualism, sometimes strongly colonred with a 
conservatiye love of old ways, then breaking out into a genial 
love of freedom, frequently showing a deep under-current of ear- 
nestness — though often sparkling with wit and life ; at times, too^ 
measured and restricted, even frigid, or exceeding all bounds in 
prurience. To be rightly judged, it needs the sympathies — the 
affections of the English heart ; the instincts of English life ; 
and Taine shows how difficult it is, especially for a dramatic, 
town- loving Frenchman, to judge the English mind and letters, 
when he identifies the Englishman's love of country and naturo 
with barbarism. 

Of learning and science we have not here to treat ; but it may 
be added that this was a glorious age for England in theso 
highest walks of the human mind. The earlier years were the 
time when JN'ewton and Locke sounded the depths of physics and 
metaphysics, and Bentley led the way in the grand researches 
into the spirit and style of the classics. It was the age when 
Adam Smith founded " Political Economy,'' Priestley discovered 
oxygen. Watts first utilized steam power, and while David Hume 
was leading astray the legitimate march of thought by his so- 
phistries, he encountered the calm and healthy refutation of 
Beid, the philosopher of common sense. 

POETRY. — 1. LYRICS. 

Taking a general survey of British poetry since Henry VIIL, it 
should be remarked that, in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the interest taken in Church controversy was so great, that 
littie scope was left for poetical development. A few poets ap- 
peared, imitators for the most part, and translators of Petrarch's 
sonnets, and given up to an allegorizing and my thologizing spirit, 
which extended to the reign of Elizabeth. But her glorious era 
was enriched by productions of a far higher order, and adorned 
by the genius of Spenser and, above all, of Shakespere. 

In the seventeenth century, whOst the nation was under tho 
influence of exaggerated fanaticism, Cowley and Waller gave 
the tone in Lyrics, and Milton produced the great national Epic. 
After the Eestoration, Butler was conspicuous for caustic satire, 
and Dryden for scholastic regularity and correctness ; but his in- 
fluence was eclipsed in the eighteenth century by Pope, while 
the artificial and stiff formalism of Pope was corrected by the 
rugged humour of Swift, by Thomson's sweet intuitive love 
of nature, and by Young's melancholy mysticism. Then, again,, 
fek a love for the old ballad tone was awakened, towards the end 
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of the century, and dominant in Scott and his followers, colour- 
ing even all English poetry till our day, while an admirable 
natural freedom broke out in the spirited effusions of Bums. 
British poetry has latterly shown an extraordinary opulence in 
lyrics, ballads, historical and descriptive poetry, and in Byron 
and Tennyson, probably the greatest modern English poets, is a 
combination of all these styles and of all excellences, while 
America has added some sweet effusions &om Longfellow^ and 
the terrible has found a mouth-piece in Poe. 

2. LTBICS AND EPICS. 

Reverting to the sixteenth century, the first prominent names 
we encounter in poetry are those of Scotchmen : Gawin Douglas 
(died 1521), \W. Dunbar (died 1530), David Lindsay (died 
1667), Alexander Scott, and others. The principal English 
lyrics and imitators of Petrarch were Thomas Wyatt (died 1541), 
especially H. Howard, Earl of Surrey (died 1547), the first 
English writer of blank verse, and D. T. Hey wood (died 1565), 
author of epigrams and dramas. 

Arriving at the reign of Elizabeth, we have a constellation of 
superior poets, especially the admirable Philip Sidney, a pattern 
of every chivalrous virtue (bom 1554, died 1586), Author of 
sonnets in the style of Petrarch, and of a pastoral romance, 
" Arcadia," which, with certain defects of the time, tumidity of 
style, and an over-abundance of classical allusions, is a noble 
production from the respectful, delicate tone in which it treats 
woman, in this forming such a contrast to the odious dramatists 
of the Restoration. The great poet of the Elizabethan age in 
other works besides the drama was Edmund Spenser (bom 1520, 
died 1599), author of " Eclogues," but above all of a romantic 
epic, in some degree after the fashion of Ariosto, but of a higher 
and nobler tone, uncompleted but world-renowned as the 
'* Faerie Queene." 

Edmund Spenser had to encounter the usual troubles attend- 
ing a great poet, and his end, like that of so many sons of 
genius, was darkened by deep clouds and sorrow. His early life 
was disappointment ; his appointment as secretary to Lord Grey 
de Wilton, Lord Deputy of Ireland, ended in a fire destroying 
his house and one of his children, and he died broken-hearted, a 
premature death, in an obscure lodging in London, but cheered 
by a faithful wife. His great work, the " Faerie Queene," is 
an allegory of which the characters are virtues, but so realized 
as to interest us as much as real personages. The special beauty 
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of the work is its courtly chivalry and moral purity ; the rhyme 
is almost the most musical in our language. Among the se- 
condary poets of the age, from Henry VIII. to Charles L, are 
the admirable Sir Philip Sidney, already 'noticed, a pattern of 
all the virtues and graces that can adorn ike English gentleman ; 
Michael Drayton (died 1631), author of " Satires ;" H. Howard, 
Earl of Surrey (died 1547); then WilL Waller (died 1687), 
Abr. Cowley (1618 — 1667), rich in thought, formed on Pindar 
and Horace, a great elegiac and lyric poet; and W. Browne 
(died 1645), author of " Idylls.'' 

The great master of the drama in the Elizabethan age, and 
with Newton, the special glory of England, was William Shake- 
spere, also prominent as a lyric poet in the exquisite sonnets he 
has left us. 

Warwickshire, now so de&ced and darkened by smoke in the 
black country, still presents, in its southern districts, much of 
the well-timbered home scenery that gives its special charm to 
rural England. The banks of the Avon, near the lordly walls 
of Warwick Castle, are rich in picturesque scenery ; the fine old 
spires of Coventry are surrounded by a nimbus of medieval 
poetry, and Stratford, the home of the great genius of English 
literature, still retains many of the good points of our old English 
country towns, notwithstanding the invasion of railroads and 
telegraphs and tourists. 

Eeverently has the writer made on foot the pilgrimage £rom 
Warwick to Stratford, and, as he paused to take in all that rich 
champaign scenery on which the eye of the young poet first 
opened, he has peopled it with the magic creations of the great 
dramatist, and fancied he saw the glades and meads where Oberon 
and TitaAia held their court, or the very bank on which the wild 
thyme grew, and where the moonbeams rested so lovingly. 

Eeverently has the writer entered and visited the lowly dwell- 
ing where the great poet was bom, has seen its narrow roomsy 
its white-washed lath-and-plaster walls, and its steep, dark, 
uncouth stairs, and with interest has he paced the humble gar- 
den where Shakespere, when a joyous, playful child, must have 
stopped to pluck the bright, fair roses, and drink in their per- 
fume with his early poet's sense of beauty and of sweetness. 

Eeverently has he entered the humble parish church, by the 
placid waters of the Avon, and stood, with head uncovered, be- 
fore the spot where the dust of England's greatest genius reposes, 
and, as he has mused before that " dull, cold marble," he has 
thought of the deep instincts and utterances of the great poet. 
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descanting on the mysteries of human being ; how justly he 
had said : ^^ We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our 
liiUe life is rounded as a sleep ;** and then, again, how deeply and 
truly he had expressed man's longings and his doubts, when 
saying : " To die, to deep^ perchance to dream ; for in that sleep of 
deaih what dreams may corns, must give us pause'* 

The Drama. — Shakespebb. 

A proper comprehension of Shakespere is itself an education. 

Ko writer has been so studied and commented on, and none 
deserves so careful a survey. To him, as much as to the ver- 
sion of James I., England owes modem English, and to him the 
world owes the most extraordinary, almost superhuman combina- 
tion of intellect and imagination, of philosophy and poetry. 

A proper treatment of Shakespere involves three points : 

1. His biography; 2. a classification and criticism of his 
works ; 3. an estimate of his genius. 

Though so great a man, and so near to us in time and space, 
we know litUe of his life^ and the little we know is half 
legendary. 

He is thought to have been bom on April 23 (St. George's 
day), 1564, at Stratford-on-Avon. His father, John, was a 
draper or glover, mayor or bailiff of the town, and married 
to a respectable lady, Mary Arden, daughter of a knightly family 
in Warwickshire; William Shakespere attended ti^e grammar 
school, and is supposed to have assisted in his feither's shop, and 
even in a lawyer's ofEce. In his latter days John Shakespere 
had to resign his post as alderman, from poverty, and was sup- 
ported by his son. 

The legend about Sir Thomas Lucy's park and the poaching 
at Charlecote is uncertain and doubtful ; the poet seems to have 
had a gmdge against the famOy from allusions in the '^ Merry 
Wives of Windsor." He probably left Stratford for London at 
twenty-two (1586), owing to his early marriage with Anne 
Hathaway, a small fjEumer's daughter residing at Shottery, near 
Stratford. 

Shakespere's eldest daughter Susanna, his favourite child, was 
bom 1583 ; in 1584, twins, Judith and Hamnet. His only son, 
Hamnet, died at the age of twelve ; his daughters survived him, 
but though Susannah married a physician of repute, there are no 
representatives of the family left. 

' Shakespere's imion does not seem to have been well assorted, 
for though he lived from 1586 to 1&\\ «!ix£LQ^ %T^5a!(^\si\is&s' { 
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don, lus wife ronded at Stratfoid with her parents, and in th& 
poefs win he leaves her his second hest bed with fbmitnie. 

The greatest tragic actor of the day, Bichard Bnrbage; was a 
Warwickshire man, and Thomas Greene, a distinguished member 
of the troop of the Globe theatre, a native of Stratford. Shake- 
spere's name appears as twelfth (oat of sixteen) on the list of 
shareholders in that theatre in 1569. He began as an arranger of 
pieces and actor, like Johnson, Fletcher, and Ford, adapting old 
plays to the exigencies of the theatre. His connection with the 
Globe lasted twenty-five years, daring which he produced thirty- 
seven dramas. The Globe Theatre was situated on the Bankside 
in Soathwark, near the Sarrey extremity of London Bridge, bat 
the company removed afterwards to a smaller building — ^the Black- 
fdais playhouse— -on the site of the *' Times" office. This was in 
the forbidden precincts of London itself and was effected through 
the &voar of die Lord Keeper Fgerton and the accomplished Earl 
of Southampton. 

Shakespere's career in London appears to have been a very 
prosperous one. He understood perfectly the theory of acting, 
and was an actor of some merit, the chief parts he chose being 
the Ghost in Hamlet, the faithful old servant Adam in ''As 
you like it," and old Know-all in Ben Jonson's " Every Man 
in his own Humour." Burbage was the fjBivourite performer in 
his great tragic pieces, "Hamlet," "Othello," &c. Shakespere must 
have early risen to repute in the Globe, as he called down bitter 
allusions itom envious rivals, one of whom speaks of his " bom- 
basting out a blank verse," while another speaks of " whole Ham- 
lets, or handfols of tragical speeches." He is also styled 
"Johanna's factotum." 

His name was at length fifth, and at last second in a list of eight 
shareholders ; and Chettle, one of his opponents, was made to 
apologize for a scurrilous pamphlet upon him, with the title 
" Greene's Groat'sworth of Wit." In short, the Globe company 
prospered, and steered clear of all the difficulties in its way, it 
is supposed mainly by the prudence and good sense of Shake- 
spere, avoiding collision with the puritanic opposition of the 
London corporation^ and with the susceptibility of the court and 
the censorship. 

When thirty-three years of age, in 1597, he bought Kew 
Place, a landed estate near Stratford ; in 1602 he purchased 107 
acres of land ; in 1607 Susanna married Dr. Hull, and finally in 
1611 the great poet retired to New Place, where he lived with 
Pr. Hull and Susanna. His second daughter, Judith, married 
Tbamaa Qoinoj. The poet's deat\x -waa in \^Vl ^ Sa^ \)^ ^&*i- 
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'second year ; and it is supposed that when suffering from fever, 
he imprudently rose from bed to entertain Ben Jonson and Dray- 
ton, whereupon a relapse carried him off. He was buried in the 
parish church of Stratford. 

shaeespere's works 

may be first divided into dramatic and undramatic. The works 
that give him his name are the dramatic. 

His dramas may be classified in various ways : — 1st. The order 
of production. 2nd. The character of the dramatic works. 
3rd. The sources of the dramatic works. 

The first classification is difiicult, because we cannot quite as- 
certain dates ; the second, because many of his works are mixed 
. tragedy and comedy, and this is one of his excellences. The 
third is in some respects preferable. We shall give a short 
account of the last two classifications. 

His works may be analyzed into tragedies, comedies, and his- 
torical plays. Some of his pieces are undeniably tragedies, e.g., 
" OtheUo," " King Lear," and " Hamlet." Others are evidently 
comedies, the " Taming of the Shrew ;" "As you like it ;" the 
" Merry Wives of Windsor ;" and " Twelfth Night." Others par- 
take of both characters, especially two (the " Merchant of Ve- 
nice " and the " Tempest*'). 

Kmnerically they may be grouped thus in this classification : 
eleven tragedies, two tragi-comedies, ten historical plays, and 
fourteen comedies. These historical plays, to which we shall 
revert, are a special feature of Shakespere and the treasure of the 
English drama. The epic and the dramatic fact and fiction enter 
into them, and they help to dramatize history in a way that ha» 
nowhere else been attempted or effected. 

A classification from different sources gives a great sub- 
division into fact ahd fiction. 

Fact is derived from chronicles, legends, and semi-legends. His 
historical dramas are based on Hollinshed, an old annalist. Ham- 
let was taken from " Saxo Grammaticus," " Macbeth," " Lear," 
and " Cymbeline," from legends of British and Scotch history. 

In the case of fiction, Shakespere used chiefly Italian noveUsts 
and imitators, such as Boccaccio's " K"ovelle." These tales were 
short, the characters not developed much; the poet had scope to in- 
vent and develop and show his art and genius, in working out th& 
parts, exhibiting human nature and passion in his masterly style. 

In no one instance did Shakespere invent a plot ; he gave all 
his genius to picture character. Eighteen of his works are d&< 
Jived from Action; mostly Italian. 
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Of his historical works, the following are &om legendary 
sources: "Hamlet," "Lear," "Macbeth," "JuHus Caesar," 
^* Coriolanus," and " Antony and Cleopatra." (Classical pieces 
fiom Platarch.) 

To authentic history belong Henry IV., V., VL, VUl. ; 
Bichard XL, IIL ; and King John, founded on older plays or 
<:hronicles : Hall, Fabian, and HoUinshed ; 

To fiction, "Midsummer Night's Dream," which is fifom 
Chaucer ; " Much ado about Nothing," " Love's Labour's lost," 
-"All's well that ends weU," " Measure for Measure," " Othello," 
and the " Tempest " (Italian); the " Comedy of Errors" is from a 
piece of Plautus ; the " Taming of the Shrew," " As you like 
it," and " Winter's Tale" are English in origin. 

Greene and Marlowe afforded Shakespere a good deal of matter. 
Itobert Greene was a distinguished dramatist, belieyed to have 
been bom 1566. Though a graduate of Cambridge, 1578, he 
did not do much credit to himself at that University, and stfter 
ti wild youth passed in travels in France and Italy, he came to 
London and wrote plays, the first in 1580, and before his death 
(in 1592) forty other dramas. 

Amidst a good deal of bombast and extravagance, there is real 
good poetry in his verses. " Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay " is 
his best comedy. The friars are conjurors, and are carried off 
with one of their pupils on the back of one of Friar Bacon's 
devils to hell. The " Winter's Tale " was taken from him. 

Christopher Mariowe, 1563, was the son of a shoemaker, 
graduated at Cambridge, 1687, and first introduced for the stage 
« high-sounding varied blank verse. His play, " The life and 
Death of Dr. Faustus," shows a wide range of dramatic power, 
and the " Taming of the Shrew" has many passages found in 
Marlowe, who died 1593, a victim to an obscure and unworthy 
brawl. 

shaeespere's oenius. 

The power with which Shakespere seized the individual pecu- 
liarities of an age and country, e.g,, as in " Eomeo and Juliet," 
is the more extraordinary as his scholarship was limited. His 
characters are, first, true to all humanity ; secondly, to the details 
of the country and time. This clairvoyance is startling; his 
Homans are fi^t men, and then Eomans, either of the time of 
Coriolanus or Brutus. 

His historical plays, with all their variety of time and 
place and character, had an individuality true to universal and 
j^axticular natuia This power of throwing himself into an epoch 
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is almost superhiunan ; nor do his anachronisms mar the effect, 
for they are often intentional. His glimpses into private life of 
great characters evaded by others succeeded with him; the 
sublime and comic are also blended in a way true to life and to 
nature. 

His creative power is most extraordinary; in his historical 
plays the invented characters live as really as the true ones. 

"No other writer has succeeded like Shakespere in joining his 
pure fictions to real characters, so as to make the former live as 
truly as the latter ; even Scott shows the joint. Idealizing the 
real, and realizing the ideal, Shakespere is equally solid ; Othella 
and Shylock are persons as real as Coriolanus or Wolsey, and 
these remarks on his ideal characters apply with full force to 
his supernatural beings. 

This is not the place to enter into a long analysis as to whether 
some of these ideal characters have a real side, though it would 
appear absurd to deny it, for if these inventions contradicted all 
experience, they would lack all value. Therefore, it must be 
assumed there is a certain foundation for all of them, though what 
this foundation is, may be disputed. 

In the case of ghosts — 1. Dr. Pepper and Sir D. Brewster 
would say they are optical delusions ; 2. Dr. Simpson, they are 
electro-biology or submesmerism; 3. Mr. Crooks, they are Psychic 
force ; 4. Dr. Carpenter, they are reflex action, or unconscious 
cerebration. It is most expedient to leave the Eoyal Society 
to determine this great problem. 

Witches present the same phenomena from the witch of Endor 
to some poor old woman with three cats and a broomstick. 
Sorcery and magic are human^ and are explicable in part : 
they are founded on fact. 

Certain beings, such as fairies and the like, are slightly more 
difficult to \erify. These seem borrowed from " Old Norse " be- 
Kefe, but Shakespere is true to the traditions, and if there be little 
men in the moon, they must be as his fairies. 

It has to be shown that Shakespere stands apart from all in 
delineating passion. His characters are no mere impersonations 
of virtues and vices ; they are living men and women ; thus 
these characters show mixed qualities : Othello is no mere im- 
personation of jealousy; Falstaff of selfish gaiety; Timon of 
misanthropy. 

Ko writer paints the master passion as Shakespere, but his 
characters are not mere revenge and ambition in human forms^ 
they are men with mixed motives. 
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Then his variety and complexity are bewildering. Again, lie 
never mirrors himself; he seems to have had the power to iden- 
tify himself with all characters; moreover he never repeats a 
character because it has been a success (Othello). His female 
characters are also often wonderfully refined, partaking of the 
spirit of Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney. 

In expressing pathos and strong feeling, he exceeds all others ; 
nor has he ever given us, like Victor Hugo and Dumas, moral 
monsters. 

He has been criticised for lus subtlety, a fault of the age, 
but in him his exuberance of fancy and intellect made him revel 
in metaphor ; thoughts rose so fast in his rich mind that they 
chased each other, as his pen dropped the words. The intimate 
union of reason and imagination is in fact the special character of 
Shakespere and Bacon, giving them a fulness of profound and 
practical observation found nowhere else. 

Even the great dramatist's descriptions of the degrees of mad- 
ness lare said to agree with the latest discoveries of physiology 
ioid psychology. 

A few instances may be added of the 

BEAUTIES OF SHAEESPEBB. 

Terrors of wn, EvU Conscience. 

(MACBETH.) 

** Is this a dagger which I see before me ? 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutoh thee ; 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee stilL 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind ; a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain f 

{Passion and PaiJios,) 

Fear of the Supernatural. — Filial Piety, 

(hamlet.) 

"Angels and ministers of grace defend tiB ! — 
Be then a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd. 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell. 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com'st in snch a questionable shape. 
That I wiU speak to thee ; I'll call thee, Hamlet^ 
King, father, royal Dane : O, answer me : 
Let me not burst in ignorance I but tell." 

Oratory to stir a Crowd, 

(mark ANTONY.) , - 

^ masters I if I were disposed to ttir 
Your hearts and minds to miTitm^ «xi\ tH^t 
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I sbould do Brotus wrone and Cassias wrongs 
Who, yon all know, are honourable men. 
I will not do them wrong^; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you 
Than I will wrong such honourable men.'* 

Infe wnd Death. 

(hamlet.) 

** To die ; — to sleep ; — 
To sleep ! perchance to dream ; — ay, there's the mb ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

Must give us pause : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 
The insolence of office ? . . . . 
But that the dread of something after death 
• «.... puzzles we will." 

End of Earthly Glories, 

" Our revels now are ended : these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 
And, like the baseless fabrick of this vision, 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces^ 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And like this unsubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind : We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

Sbakespere was so great that the other great dramatists of the 
age seem little by his side, though in any other time they would 
be very great. 

Ben Jonson (1574 — 1637) was a more erudite writer than 
Shakespere, and as such almost eclipsed the great dramatist in 
his life time. He shows a great stnviug after regularity in his 
comedies and tragedies. Ben Jonson's best pieces for pure £Eincy 
are " Cynthia" and the " Sad Shepherd." It is in the ideal con- 
ceptions of character that he is specially beautiful, while his lan- 
guage and imagery are all grace and finish ; but the characters in 
his Eoman tragedies are often stiff and unnatural, and his common 
characters are often exaggerated and repulsiye. He wrote sixteen 
tragedies and comedies. 

Beaumont and Fletcher were joint composers of many plays of 
high merit. Francis Beaumont (1585 — 1615) studied at Cam- 
bridge, and entered the Inner Temple. J. Fletcher (1576—1626) 
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-wrote with Beaumont tbirty-eiglit plays, and alone fourteen* 
Their best prodiictions were their comedies, but they are all 
tainted by a coarseness^ making them unfit for our age and for 
all refined minds. 

Philip Massinger, found dead in lus bed (1635) at Bankside, 
Southwark, was original and powerful, but often coarse as Ben 
Jonson. " A New Way to pay Old Debts " is still a popular 
play (comedy). His tragedies are so good tliat by TTallftTP they 
were considerod only second to Shakespere's. 

John Ford (1588 — 1639), another great dramatist of the age, 
excelled ' in pathos, but had not much comic power : the 
'' Broken Heart " is reckoned his finest tragedy. 

PBOSB OF QUEEN ELIZABETH'S REION. 

The glory of the prose of Queen Elizabeth is Bacon ; but as he 
was specially a philosopher, we have reserved a summary view of 
his spirit and works for the Appendix (F). 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PoffTBT OF THE AOE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
MHiTON (THE EPIO). 

The social and literary culture of England and of Scotland in 
modem times has resulted from the transformation and revolu- 
tions in the state, and the peculiar, firm spirit of independence 
and self-government developed in the people. 

These struggles involve the shaking off of foreign influence in 
religion, and the limitations of the power of the crown, and in 
Milton's day, of the peers. 

A hatred of tyranny was developed by the capricious despotism 
of Hemry, and by the violent measures on opposite sides under 
Mary and Edward. Much of the stabihty of modem England 
issued from Elizabeth's skill and prudence. Literature had taken 
the highest swing in her reign, and as the Puritanic and freedom- 
loving spirit, with general advance in trade and industry had 
greatly increased, the attempts of the Stuarts to rule despotically 
came too late, and of necessity failed. 

This state of things led to civil war in England, as the an- 
tagonism of evenly balanced sects in Germany led to the Thirty 
Years' War. A time of retrogression in literature seemed to 
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ensue ; as war and letters are not compatible. Moreover, the 
exaggerated fanaticism dominant under the Commonwealth was 
not conducive to a free development of action and taste. 

Yet the period was one favourable to nerve and strength, and 
the literary men issuing from it have a power wanting to the re- 
laxed spirit of inaction under Charles, James, William, and Ann. 

The influence of French is not yet fatally felt in our litera- 
ture. What Milton borrowed was from the Italian; nor was 
his fine mind averse to admit even a pagan element in his poetry, 
though so well tempered by Christian feeling, that as in Dante, 
it is Christianized and utilized for Christian ends, instead of 
being made uppermost, as in Pope, and almost in Dryden. 

The influence of the age of Elizabeth had not departed in the 
time of Milton, and that of Louis XIV. had not yet reacted on 
England. Moreover, the mind of England was imbued with 
the Bible, and the age of unbelief had not yet appeared. 

It was the right time for the appearance of iSigland's great 
epic. I^ever had the nation stood out stronger among the 
nations, than under CromwelL It was the time of strength, 
power, sublimity rather than beauty, grace, or refinement ; and, 
although there is much grace and beauty in Milton^ power and 
fiublimity are his characteristics. 

Milton's life. 

The treatment of Milton falls into his life, works, and spirit 

John Milton was bom in London, 1608, and died 1674. The 
house in which he was born was standing lately, but is no more. 
His tomb is though to be in Cripplegate church, but the exact 
spot is not known ; nor is this of much importance, because his 
monument is his poem. 

His life is more varied than Shakespere's. His father had 
made a fortune as money-scrivener, and retired to Horton, Bucks; 
he was a republican, and gave Milton his political and religious 
sympathies. Milton was most careftdly trained for letters, at St. 
Paul's School, London, and Christ's College, Cambridge (M.A., 
1632) ; he left Cambridge, disliking the doctrines and discip- 
line of the University, and he pursued his studies five years at 
Horton, where he studied every variety of subject at this time ; 
and his mind showed great refinement and nobleness. He was 
also in his person very beautiful — the type of one of his own angels. 

When thirty years of age, in the year 1638, he travelled 
through Italy, Switzerland, and France, and became acquainted 
with Galileo and Manso, expressing his religious convictions 
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rather freely. After an absence of fifteen months, lie came back 
to England, which he found amidst the storms of revolution, and 
-where he engaged in controversy with royalists and prelatists. 
He was married (1643) to Mary, daughter of Eichard Powell, a 
cavalier of strong monarchist principles in Oxfordshire, but Milton 
being a republican, and a man of studious habits, did not agree 
with his wife, who fled soon after marriage to her father's house. 
A year later, a reconciliation took place. In 1649, Milton was 
named Latin Secretary to the Council of State, with a salary 
of £300, and he continued to serve Cromwell after the Protec- 
tor's rule degenerated into a tyranny, being joint secretary with 
Philip Meadow es and Andrew Marvell. 

For tan years his eyesight had been failing ; in 1652, it failed 
entirely, and he became totally blind — "dark, irrecoverably dark.'^ 
His first wife died about the same time, and in November, 1656, 
Milton married, secondly, Katharine Woodcock, who died in 
1658. At the Restoration the great epic poet was included in the 
Amnesty, and now he gave himself up entirely to the composition 
of " Paradise Lost" (the work was begun 1658 and completed 
1665). After this, Milton returned to Chalfont, Buckingham- 
shire, where he contracted a third marriage, with his cousin, 
Elizabeth Minshull, at that time twenty-four years of age, 
daughter of a yeoman of Cheshire (1663), who survived him 
fifty-three years. 

Milton had three daughters, who survived him, and who are 
said to have treated him harshly. At the time of his death he 
was sixty-six years old. 

milton's works. 

Milton was a voluminous writer. His writings must be 
classed in poetry and prose works. His prose works arc mostly 
controversial, Latin and English, and of various merit. Though 
we are here treating of poetry, it will be more convenient to 
consider all Milton's works, prose and poetry, as a whole, par* 
ticularly as his prose writings are much less important and re- 
nowned than those in verse. Milton's latinity is thought to be 
very good ; his English is almost overfull of metaphor, imagery, 
and muscular power. His principal prose works are, first, 
•** Areopagitica, a Defence of the Liberty of the Press ;" another 
noted prose work of Milton's earlier days, was his "Defensio 
Populi Anglicani,*' to meet an attack brought against England 
by the Queen of Sweden, on account of the murder of Charles L 

A third work Mas the *^ Eeason of Church Covernment against 
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Prelaty ;" a fourtli, " A Eeady and Easy Way to establish a Trae 
Common wealth." Fine outbursts of enthusiasm are found in 
some of these works, amidst drier matter, unfairness to, and ex- 
aggeration of, opponents. These prose works are useful in con- 
veying information about the life and character of Milton, as this 
poet (unlike Shakespere) speaks largely of himself, and thus 
throws much light on his studies and experiences. 
« But Milton's greatness depends on his poetry, and his poetical 
career falls chronologically into three epochs : (1) that of his 
youth; (2) his manhood; (3) his old age — (1, 1623—1640; 
2, 1640—1660 ; 3, 1660—1674). At the age of twenty-one he 
wrote his " Hymn to the Nativity ;" then came his " Arcades," a 
mask, written for the Countess of Derby, and " Comus," a mask 
composed at Ludlow Castle ; and further, " Lycidas," a monody 
on a college companion — Edward King — drowned at sea. 

The subject of " Comus" relates to events that happened 
at the time. The Earl of Bridgewater was then living at 
Ludlow Castle ; his sons, Lord Brackley and Mr. Egerton, and 
Lady Alice Egerton had been benighted in passing through Hay- 
wood Forest, in Herefordshire, and Lady Alice had been lost for 
a time in the wood. Milton, at the request of Henry Lawes, 
the musician, wrote the mask ; Lawes set it to music, and the 
brothers, the young lady, and Lawes acted parts in it. 

" Lycidas " is an exquisite poem ; in it are found combined 
a rural description, a mythological allegory, and theological allu- 
sions, but the poet has fused these diiterent elements into a har- 
monious whole. 

The "Allegro" and "Penseroso" -were composed about this 
time. " L' Allegro " is a description of occupations and amuse- 
ments of men of cheerful mood ; " II Penseroso" describes 
those of men of an opposite temperament. The " Allegro" con- 
tains a wonderful description of the sights and sounds of early 
moniing ; also a charming picture of rural life ; then the reader 
finds a description of the courtly pleasures of town, and music 
is beautifully portrayed, for Milton had an intense love of the 
art, and was no mean proficient in it. 

In the " Penseroso" there are tine passages on the nightingale, 
on moonlight in a forest, on the curfew, and the ocean's roar. The 
riches of description contained in these two poems cannot be 
easily surpassed or even equalled. 

The second period of Milton's literary career is devoted chiefly 
to prose. In the first period be had produced, as we have seen, 
" L* Allegro " and " II Penseroso," hitherto his principal poetical 
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effusions, and full of stores of imagery ; but his great poetical 
glory is his "Paradise Lost," "which must be referred to the 
third period. 

"Paradise Lost" was originally written in ten books, but 
afterwards extended to twelve. In taking a brief survey of this 
immortal poem, it is expedient first to analyze its contents, and 
then to trace its principal characteristics. 

Book I. contains an account of the fall of man, represents Satan 
in council, and gives a description of PandsBmonium. Book IL is 
filled with debates in hell, after which Satan goes to tempt man, 
travelling to the gates of hell. Book III. has a description of 
heaven. The Son is here described as offering himself a propi- 
tiation for man ; Satan descends to earth, clothed as an angel of 
light Book IV. contains a beautiful picture of the innocence 
and happiness of Adam and Eve. Satan endeavours to tempt 
Eve in a dream. 

In Book v., Eve relates her dream to Adam, who comforts 
her. The archangel, Eaphael, is sent to warn them ; he relates 
the story of the disobedient angels. Book VI. is a continuation 
of the archangel's story. Book VII. gives Raphaers account of 
the creation of the world. Book VIII. contains the conference 
of Adam and the angel ; Book IX., the temptation of Adam and 
Eve, their penitence, and their petitions for pardon. In Book 
XI. their penitence is accepted ; but they are expelled firom Para- 
dise ; the archangel, Michael, announces their fate to them, and 
reveals the future to Adam. Book XII. contains a continuation 
of the prophetic picture ; Adam is comforted at the announce- 
ment of the redemption ; then the reader arrives at the end of 
the poem, when our first parents wander forth from paradise. 

This poem was written in peculiar blank verse, first employed 
by Milton for epic poetry, though consisting in the same elements 
as those used by Shakespere ; but Milton gives them a different 
rhyme and time. The language of " Paradise Lost " is solemn 
and dignified, with great flexibility, and ever-changing cJdence, 
80 that it is hardly possible to find two verses of like structure 
and accentuation throughout the poem. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP "PARADISE LOST." 

Milton had projected, originally, a dramatic poem ; but his 
genius was not dramatic, it was essentially epic. The subject of 
his great work, the fall of man, and the origin of evil, is con- 
nected with the whole of human history, accordingly he yokes 
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on paganism to his Christian theme. The first two books are 
fall of grandeur. Satan and the angels are astonishing pictures, 
made grander and nobler than is usual in the portraiture of evil 
powers. Alexander Pope censures the dialogues in heaven as 
too subtle, but the age of Milton was prone to argumentation. 
Another objection that has been made is, that there is a want of 
human interest in the poem; yet no living agents could win 
more sympathy than Milton's Adam and Eve. The poet's style 
is perluips occasionally stiff, but in describing the opening scenes 
and paradise it is beautifully tempered. 

The allegory of sin and death has been considered, by some 
critics, to be far-fetched, but all admit that it is very sublime. 
The discourses of Eaphael and Michael possess great pathos and 
calm dignity, and Christian feeling predominates at the end of 
the poem. 

"Paradise Regained," the sequel of "Paradise Lost," is a 
solemnly grand composition, seeming to be the work of a ripe 
genius, possessed of much self-restraint, but it is not so attrac- 
tive as " Paradise Lost." 

Book L represents Jesus in the wilderness. Li Book IL, 
Satan tempts Our Lord. Book IIL represents the temptation 
continued. Li Book IV., is a picture of the grandeur of Greece 
and Home ; a storm in the wilderness follows, and ultimately 
Satan is sHenced. The poem concludes with the triumphant 
hymn of the angelic host. " Paradise Eegained" contains many 
contemplative beauties, but it seems to lack brilliant colouring. 

In "Samson Agonistes" (1671), Milton gives an exact repro- 
duction of a Greek play. The character of God in this drama 
is a touching reproduction of Milton himself; but the drama as 
a work of art, is somewhat of a failure. 

CRITIQUE OP THE SPIRIT OP MILTON. 

In the great admiration felt for his wonderful genius, the 
critic must not overlook his defects. 1. There is at times a slight 
touch of what may be called pedantry or mannerism. 2. The 
style is, in places, either Frenclufied or affected. 3. Milton had 
too much leannng, and displays it too much in his dialogues ; 
yet this may be, perhaps, excusable in an epic ; he has also been 
thought too profuse in learned illustrations, as in his long cata- 
logue of names and cities. 

On the other hand, some critics appear to see no defects in 
Milton, and consider no one equal to him in exuberance. It 
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may be permitted to remark that, thougli his heroes, Adam and 
Eve, are beautiful and difficult characters, the ** Beatrice " of 
Dante, is, perhaps, a still more beautiful conception. Again, 
Satan is noble, and in several respects truer, than the old view 
of the Evil One, represented as a picture of deformity, with his 
hoofs and horns ; but he is, perhaps, slightly too much of a hero 
"with Milton. 

Nevertheless, the sublimity and beauty of this great poet are 
of the highest order, and his great poem is almost equal to any- 
thing the mind of man has conceived. 

Some of the sonnets of Milton are most exquisite gems, es- 
pecially those on light, and on his own blindness ; nor was any- 
thing he conceived more noble or touching than the passage 
on his own privation of sight, forming the opening of Book II* 

Milton so fills the seventeenth century with his glory in 
English literature, that he eclipses all lesser lights in our coun- 
try ; we need therefore only notice the diversified, timid, time- 
serving Edmund Waller. 

Waller (1605 — 1687), a lyric poet, cousin of Hampden, related 
to CromweU, was greatly over-estimated by Pope and Dryden ; 
for though endowed with some vigour, he was inferior in feeling 
and imagination, notwithstanding considerable polish. 

Andrew Marvel, closely connected with Milton (1620 — 1678), 
trained at Cambridge, and attached to the embassy in Turkey, 
is chiefly remarkable as a writer of pungent, witty, vigorous con- 
troversial prose. 

Among the minor poets of the time may be noticed Henry 
More (1614— 1G87), Joseph Beaumont (1615—1699), and 
Thomas Stanley (1625—1678). 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 

Poetry op the Age op Queen Ankb. 

In a literary point of view, the age of Queen Anne falls into 
three periods from 1660 to 1725 : First, Introductory, the Res- 
toration ; Second, William and Mary, and the reign of Anne ; 
Third, Geoige I. 

Two currents of feeling and opinion run through the age, 
more especially contrasted in period the first. 

The reaction against Puritanism, coupled with iixeligion. 
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levity, and laxity, in word and act, characterise this period, 
but it has also an undercurrent of grave, rigid Poritauisnij cor- 
rect in life, stiff in language, but Biblical, Quakerish in dress 
strong and dignified. The lax and frivolous spirit was adopted 
by the court, and the cavaliers who returned under Charles II. ; 
the stem, stiff. Puritanical spirit was taken up by the burghers, 
and part of the lower classes. 

The age is one of singular contrasts. It presents the ob- 
server with the levity and looseness of French wit and ways, in 
what are styled the upper classes, associated with downriglit 
infidelity, frequent Deism, and rapid transitions from impiety to 
fanaticism. Representatives of this stamp are : (1.) Samuel Butler, 
author of "Hudibras,'* a satirical poem directed against the Puri- 
tans, associated with a. wonderful amount of learning ; (2.) The 
oomic dramatists of the age, Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar, 
Dryden, etc. (3.) A little later occur Alexander Pope, Henry 
St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, Dean Swift, and others, represent- 
ing French wit and free-thinking, united with much originality. 

In the undercurrent occur : (1.) John Bunyan, the son of a 
tinker, author of the "Pilgrim's Progress," the greatest allegorist 
of the age, saturated with the Bible spirit, an earnest, serious, 
Saxon-speaking man ; (2.) Richard Baxter, author of the 
** Saint's Everlasting Rest," another man of the same spirit, but 
a good scholar. To this Puritanical movement belonged also 
George Fox and William Penn, though the good Quakers co- 
quetted with the court. 

Two subjects deserve consideration here : the strong Calvin- 
ism of the Puritans ; the frivolity of mind of the court ladies, as 
contrasted with the solid, correct taste of the age of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

All strong doctrines make a strong age, and strong characters ; 
the Church of Laodicaea is the type of weakness and reproba- 
tion. England was great and respected under Henry, Elizabeth, 
and Cromwell ; it was held in contempt under the Stuarts. 

The stem doctrine of Cromwell and of the Independents, 
with all their sour-visaged dark sides, did much to give strength 
and greatness to England ; but a strong conviction is not neces- 
sarily Calvinistic. Under the Tudors, in the time of Shake- 
spere, the nation had a strong belief, a correct taste, and average 
morality ; yet it admitted of the brighter side of the drama and 
the classical element. Both periods, however — the Tudor and the 
Cromwellian — contrast well with the Stuarts. Under the latter a 
strong pagan and infidel element came in, partly £:om natural 
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causes, and the spirit of reaction. Belief was weakened ; the heart 
and manners of tiie court and of the lower classes were corrupt, and 
the literature was debased, full of levity and impropriety. Even 
in its highest flights, as with Pope, it does not rise near Shake- 
spere or Milton; it is second-rate, the production of refined 
manners and a cultivated taste, but lacking nature and pathos. 
It is too Frenchy, and, unfortunately, in the inferior writers, the 
merits of the French school (Moliere) degenerate into grossness 
and profligacy. 

The undercurrent of Puritanism in thfe time of the Reformar 
tion, culminated in Quakerism — Fox and Penn. Macaulay, over- 
weighted with Whiggery, has tried to depreciate these men, but 
they are a very respectable side of English thought and charac- 
ter, and a great German critic has even gone the length of 
saying they are the most consistent of reformers. 

But the vices of the court, and of the drama of the day, were 
not only combated by these men ; Collier Mnrote a most cutting 
satire upon them, so unanswerable that a reply was impossible. 
Dryden and Congreve did indeed attempt a reply ; but they 
were defeated in their efforts. 

Another subject has to be considered before we enter on a 
biography of the great men of the age of Queen Anne — that of 
female education. 

There is a strange contrast between the cultivated, classically- 
trained ladies of the court of Elizabeth — albeit herself addicted to 
beer-drinking and swearing — and the frivolous women, who gave 
the fashion in the time of Charles U. and the succeeding 
reigns. 

Queen Elizabeth was a good scholar ; Lady Jane Grey wrote- 
Latin elegantly. These accomplishments were usual with ladies 
of rank at that time, nor did they exclude others, for Queen Eliza- 
beth was a good musician ; but in the time of Charles IE. court 
ladies were a mass of affectation and levity, their conversation 
twaddle, about dress, cosmetics, and any small gossip, and them- 
selves profoundly ignorant. There were, no doubt, exceptions ; 
but this was the prevailing tone, and nothing is more curioua- 
than an insight into English life of that time, as displayed in 
the quaint diary of Samuel Pepys, lately decyphered, and giving 
a minute account of petty scandals, such as his bickenngs with 
his wife, and showing the small nothings that filled the mind of 
that frivolous age. The mind of woman was uncultivated in 
the court circle, and therefore generally ; but out of Puritanism 
Had the Quaker sect was to emanate the cure. By dropping; 
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what are called accomplishments, as sinful, the Quakers directed 
their thoughts to solid matters : first, to the Bible ; later, to 
history, language, science, philosophy, till in this age the Quaker 
women have become the most cultivated of the day. It may be 
granted that they neglected the more graceful side, but they 
have not proved that the two are incompatible. 

This leads to the question of " Blue Stockings." The ideal of 
a Blue Stocking is odious. The imagination combines a slat- 
ternly, sluttish person, untidy in attire, occupying a comfortless 
homo, harsh in manners, and devoid of the special gifts and 
amenities of the female character. But it is falise to suppose 
that a clever and a learned woman need be a bliie. It is as fedse 
as the conceit that a lady fond of country life and exercise, must 
he in at the death, tramp about with a double-barrel, or go out 
deer-stalking. 

Even in the reign of Louis XIV. occurs Madame Dacier, who 
helped her husband to translate the classics, but was no less 
womanly on that account ; and Mrs. SomerviUe, in the present 
day, deep in astronomy and science, to educate the minds of her 
children, is the impersonation of what is noblest and best in the 
wife and the mother. 

The solid and the graceful can be united in female educa- 
tion, and the satire about Blue Stockings has been probably 
invented by narrow-minded critics, who wished to retain literary 
and scholarly merit for men, and to keep women in the depen- 
dent position of amiable dolls. 

Only a few of the poets of this age demand a lengthy notice. 

In the first period (the Restoration) the prominent poet is 
Dryden. To him succeed Pope, Swift, and Addison (second 
and third periods). 

It is expedient tp commence our survey with the Restoration^ 
the period of reaction against Puritanism, when a fondness for 
plays was conceived to be an evidence of loyalty. The court 
was, at this time, addicted to extravagance ; the dissipation of 
the French royal entourage was imitated in England ; all that 
was natural was extinguished, artifice reigned triumphant. What 
was witty and refined, though vicious, in France, became gro- 
tesque and coarse in England, and in imitating French esprit, 
the English acted a part that did not sit naturally upon them. 

There could be no real sense of poetry in such an age. Italian 
decorations and opera music were introduced in England by 
Sir William Davenant, and marked the advent of a great change 
in the national taste. j 
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He lived among great men and courtiers ; he was poet lau- 
reate and lustorloj^Tapher ; he often saw the kiug, and had 
married the daughter of the Eari of Berkshire. He received a 
purse of gold for each dedication ; yet he had some of the trou- 
bles that fall to the lot of men, and especially literary men. He 
was involved in petty private quarrels, then much in fashion. 
The Duke of Buckingham wrote a parody on Dryden, "The 
Bebearsal," and made the actors mimic his tone and gestures. 
Eochester took up the lance, and tilted against the laureate, and 
supported Settle against him ; he even hired a band of ruffians 
to belabour him. Dryden had quarrels with many others, in- 
cluding Shadwell, and even Jeremy Collier ; his argumentative 
existeuce was not a favourable atmosphere for a true poet, nor 
had his life the heroic features of Cervantes and Camoens. 

His translation of Virgil has been much esteemed ; but Grer- 
man critics stylo it a manneristic paraphrase, and they consider 
his political allegories wearisome. 

The satirical pieces of Dryden, though admirable for the per- 
fection of the versification, are envenomed with controversial 
hittemeas. Jinst, "Absalom and Achito^hel" in whic^h he 
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criticises living characters under fictitious names, in a Biblical 
allegory; then the violent diatribe of "The Medal," written 
after Shaftesbury's acquittal &om the charge of high treason, on 
which occasion a medal was struck in his honour. Again, the 
*' Religio Laici," and " The Hind and the Panther,'* after his con- 
version to Catholicism, in which all heretical sects are represented 
as beasts of prey, worrying a white hind of heavenly origin. 

His epistles are often wearisome, but, then again, lighted up 
with touches of real poetic feeling. In short, though Dryden 
lacked the true sacred fire of the poet, his facility for pure ver- 
sification was so wonderful as alone to entitle him to a high 
place among English poets. Of his dramas notice will be taken 
presently. 

Of the other poets of the time not dramatists, it is desirable 
to notice Th. Pamell (died 1717), who wrote songs and ballads ; 
Matthew Prior (born 1664, died 1721), author of masterly tales, 
ballads, and didactic poems ; T. Gay (bom 1688, died 1732), 
who wrote pleasing fables, eclogues, and ballads ; and some others 
of less note. But the glory of the age, Byron's poet of a thou- 
sand years, was Alexander Pope, deformed, irritable, a Papist, 
and then a freethinker, on whom the mantle of Dryden had 
descended, but who led Dryden's school to the highest pitch 
of excellence of which it was capable. 

Pope (bom in 1688, died 1744) had a mi?ed character, with 
large elements of vanity, irritability, ambition, and an implacable 
spirit against critics, &c., as exhibited in his " Dunciad." But 
Ms defects were mixed with good qualities ; he had a veneration 
for his mother, and his home at Twickenham was the centre of 
wit, and laid out in a style which became the model of English 
landscape gardening. 

Bom in Lombard-street, the son of a linendraper, he saw the 
light, or twilight, first in London, a little, sickly, wizened thing. 
In youth his life was books ; he was a very book-worm, and 
lived and had his being among quartos and folios. He was a 
precocious child. By the age of fourteen or fifteen he had com- 
posed a long epic of 4,000 verses called " Alexander," but all 
his worship was reserved for style and form. 

He had been told by Mr. Walsh that there was only one way 
to become famous, " There had never been a great English poet 
who was correct ;" accordingly he studied to become the most 
correct of English poets, and in this succeeded, but his person was 
very unpoeticaL He was a dwarf, four feet high, distorted, hunch- 
backed, meagre, sickly, weaiing three pair of atockin^^ — ao tMa ^P 
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were his 1^, — a fur doublet, for he shivered in a sommer's 
breeze, and, finally, a thick linen shirt with fine sleeves, and 
very warm. He wore over all a black garment, a little 
sword, a tie-wig, and thus fitted out he dined at* the table of 
Lord Oxford, his friend. But here his position was still more 
humiliating. Being very small, he had to be raised on a special 
chair ; his baldness was so complete that he had to wear a yelvet 
cap in company ; again, he ate too much, and insisted on highly- 
seasoned dishes that oppressed his stomach. If cordials were 
offered him he was incensed, but did not refuse them. He was 
a creature of caprice, with the whims of an old invalid and old 
bachelor. He often went off and left Lord Oxford without 
any reason assigned, and ladies had to go and fetch him back. 
If he and Lady Mary Wortley were at table it was unbearable ; 
they could not fail to peck at each other. He scarcely drank 
tea without a stratagem. 

His life was neither heroic nor noble, for much of his time was 
taken up in writiug libels and then disavowing them ; he was 
always acting a part ; and never was a writer so weakly sensi- 
tive to censure. One day he was found by Eichardson reading 
a pamphlet of Gibber written against himself : " These things," 
he said, "are my diversion;" but he was closely watched, 
and his friends saw his pale features convulsed with anguish. 

Nevertheless, he was a favoured man ; his income was £800 
a year, and he never wrote for pay. At Twickenham, in his 
grotto and pretty garden, he had time to file and polish his 
writings. His devotion to work is also touching. " Li the 
terrible winter of 1740 a domestic was called four times from 
her bed in a night to supply him with paper, lest he should lose 
a thought." 

Pope was a union of good qualities and defects. " The Eape 
of the Lock " has been called a buffoonery in a noble style. 
The whole is often wearisome, but each verse by itself a master- 
piece. Pope's greatest work, his "Kape of the Lock," was 
written to reconcile Lord Petre with the family of Lady Ara- 
bella Fenton, from whom he had abstracted a lock of hair. This 
graceful poem is full of beautiful allusions to gnomes, sylphs, 
and other appropriate supernatural machinery. It was Addi- 
son who characterized this poem as a delicious little thing. 

It is a dwarf epic in five books, aU sparkling with the flash 
of diamonds, all a-flutter with hoops, brocades, and powdered wigs. 

Pope's " Imitations of Horace " are very successful ; and his 
translation of the " Iliad ** is wonderful for grace and rhyme ; but 
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it was of this work that an eminent contemporary made use of the 
following expression : " It is a very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but 
you must not call it Homer." His " Essay on Man " is now ad- 
mired, not for its philosophy, but for its language. The "Dunciad" 
contains a sketch of the corruption and. learning in Europe at that 
time, and is one of the noblest outbursts of genius, though the 
French critics have styled it insipid, and even disgusting — truly 
harsh, mischievous, and clumsy ! His writing is qualified as 
paving stones to crush flies, and the following instance is given : — 

** See skulking Truth to her old caven^ fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heap'd o'er her head ! 
Philosophy, that lean'd on heaven before. 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of Metaphysic begs defence. 
And Metaphysic calls for aid on sense ! 
Keligion, blushing, veils her sacred fires. 
And unawares Morality expires. 
Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine ; 
Kor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! ^ 

The third great poet of the age was Jonathan Swift, Dean 
Swift, an Irishman (1667 — 1745), bom at Dublin, in many 
points the converse of Pope, and more noted in prose than in 
poetry. In political sentiment he was attached to the Tories, 
and yet an ardent Irishman. His early life was one of con- 
stant dependence, which probably left an impress of bitterness 
on his after years. Being an orphan, he was attached to the 
house of Sir William Temple. Entering the Church, he did 
2iot obtain much Church preferment, and as his selfish, un- 
happy temper led him to try to thwart the affections of 
those most attached to him, he passed a joyless life, and died 
unpitied, attended by menials, in the eclipse of his reason. 

He used all the venom of his pen against the Whigs, and writ- 
ing powerfully in favour of Ireland, was idolized by his excitable 
countrymen. His principal prose effusion is after "Gulliver's 
Travels," his "Tale of a Tub," a clever satire on Catholics, 
Calvinists, and the Church of England ; but in his poetry he is 
wanting in the great transports of imagination, and can neither 
attain the sublime nor the agreeable. To a calm inquirer it 
appears that his unhappy &ame of mind was the source of his 
failure. He was too much saturated with the spirit of bitterness. 
Some have said what is most wanting in his verses is poetry. 
He employs mythology wearily and disdainfully. He degrades 
classical beauty by a travesty, and has much facility, conciseness, 
is incisive, witty ; but to pass &om his verses to better poetry is 
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like comparing vinegar to "wine ; yet, as we shall soon see, his 
power and truth are prodigious in prose. 

BefoDB a view is given of the poetry of the last hundred years, 
it is expedient to keep to the age of Queen Anne, and treat 
separately the question of the drama. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL 

The Drama of the Age of Queen Annb. 

A REMARK of an able foreign critic is entitled to consideration, 
that English literature runs into extremes ; it is either correct, 
almost puritanic, serious and moral, or breaking loose from all 
restraint, it plunges into excess. The remark extends in some 
degree to the nation ; happily the moral extreme predominates. 

The Restoration was a reaction against puritanic, straight-laced 
propriety. The court and upper classes ran into excess of 
license, and literature followed the tone. The spirit of the times 
reacted on the stage ; brilliant decorations, footlights, ladies on 
the stage (the female parts were played by men before), the 
inauguration of the opera, bespoke a quiet change in the national 
taste. This change was in very bad taste, and let in elements 
inconsistent with a high Christian ideal. Nevertheless it pre- 
vailed for a time unopposed, till, chastised by the unanswerable 
censure of Collier, it gradually disappeared. The works of the 
dramatists of the age of Queen Anne are not an honour to Eng- 
lish literature. Many of the comedies were in prose, and might 
be treated under that head, but we prefer to consider them with 
the drama under the head of poetry. The principal dramatic 
writers of the reign of Queen Anne were George Farquhar (died 
1707), remarkable for wit, merry and coarse, successful in the 
portraiture of character and in dialogue. William Wycherley 
(died 1715), a clever painter of the manners of the day, but cen- 
surable in matters of morality ; J. Vanbrugh (1726), whose plays^ 
are remarkable for complicated plots ; William Congreve (born 
1671, died 1729), the most successful of the tribe, writing with 
much sparkling vivacity, fine tou-ches of ^vit, and power of 
humour, noted from having written one of the first English 
operas, the " Mourning Bride." 

Dryden was also known as a dramatist, though not free from 
the defects attaching to his age, and falling under the lash of 
Collier. He wrote twenty-seven dramas, and signed an agree- 
ment with the actors of the King's Theatre to supply them with. 
three every year. 
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Dryden aimed at founding a new tragedy. He criticised the old 
free school of Shakespere, and was extolled by his contemporaries 
as far above the great Elizabethan. Dryden strove after unity of 
action, solid knowledge, and lofty reason. He admired and 
imitated the French stage ; yet he admits the defects of stiffness 
and scrupulosity attaching to the French school, and thought ho 
avoided them ; moreover, the refinements in Dryden were above 
the reach and comprehension of the low gamesters and profligates 
of Charles II. Dryden again is too finished, too accurate, too 
f tdl of rhyme for tragedy. 

Yet Dryden produced some remarkable dramas, and among 
the best may be noticed his " All for Love ;" he has even some 
of the merits of Shakespere, and breaks through his fetters into 
freedom. Of his comedies it may be added, that they are objec- 
tionable, like all those of his age ; and his drama, like that of the 
period, has fallen into the obscurity it deserves. 

Far higher, nobler, purer, was the spirit of the best dramatist 
of that time, Nicholas Rowe. Eowe was the poet-laureate in the 
beginning of the reign of George I. (1673 — 1718). Among other 
merits, he was the first editor of Shakespere, and collector of 
facts relating to him. His translation of Lucan's " Pharsalia," 
and minor poetical works, are not very remarkable ; but his 
traf^edies, " Jane Shore," " Lady Jane Grey," " Tamerlane." and 
** The Fair Penitent," are purer than most in that age, and full 
of pathos and tenderness. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

English Poetry since Queen Annb. 

PuRSTTING the course of English poetry through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and beginning with lyrics, including elegies, didactic and 
descriptive poems, we encounter James Thomson (1700 — 1748), 
a kind of Schelling in verse, the expounder of man's identity with 
nature, drawing and painting her in words with the vivid tints 
of a true landscape painter, immersed in her, attuned to her, the 
real poet of rural England. Admirably noble, moral, and 
natural is the spirit displayed in his writings, but especially 
in his great work, "The Seasons." W. Collins, who died 1766, 
•was distinctly a lyric. J. Dyer (died 1758) wrote " Grongar 
Hill," and " The Fleece '* (pastorals) ; the Scot, Allan Ramsay 
(1686—1758), almost reverted to the old ballad style. W. Shea- 
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stone (died 1763) was a copious author of elegies, songs, and 
ballads; and Edward Young (1684 — 1765), with many serious 
defects, pedantry, affectation, and a morbid tendency, was En- 
glish, and earnest in many of his '* Night Thoughts," rising at 
times to the sublime. His other works were satires and tragedy. 
Among the poets of the time occur the names of the Scot, David 
Mallet (died 1765), who wrote tales, ballads, and tragedies ; and 
Michael Bruce (died 1767), elegies and " Lochleven ;" James 
Grainger (died 1767), who wrote "The Sugar Cane," odes and 
ballads ; and Mark Akenside, who obtained considerable repute 
by his " Pleasures of Imagination." 

But the latter part of this century was marked by several 
poets of superior excellence, especially Gray, Chatterton, Grold- 
smith. Bums, Beattie, and Cowper. 

Thomas Gray (1716 — 1772), was a poet of a genius pre- 
eminently English, or more justly, Teutonic, and as such almost 
incomprehensible to the modem L^tin mind. The older 
Italian poets, the Franciscans of the thirteenth century, and St. 
John of the Cross, in Spain, would be the nearest approxima- 
tions to him in South Europe ; but Gray is too reflective for a 
Southerner. He was bom in Cornhill, London, and his feither, 
like Milton's, was a^scrivener. His home was unhappy, but he 
had the advantage of an Eton and a Cambridge education, owing 
to his mother's exertions, and her death appears to have given a 
melancholy colouring to his character. He passed much of his 
life at Cambridge, amid libraries and learned societies, and 
though he travelled through Italy and France, he was thoroughly 
sympathetic with the charms of rural England. His " Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard " is like a peal of evening bells coming on 
the breeze, and bringing up sobered and sweetened, though sad 
memories of early years and faces long departed. It conjures 
up one of those idyllic scenes of rural England, with the greenest 
of verdure, with a broad horizon fringed by a drapery of funereal 
elms, and a canopy of dappled sky, streaks of blue, and an alpine 
ridge of towering clouds, each relieved by its silver limng. 
Thus sadness and a solemn tone form the ground tint of the 
poem, but lighted up and coloured here and there with brighter 
tints and glows. 

Though having a mind completely filled with classical lore, 
and enriched by classical studies, he was one of the first to hail 
the imitations of the Celtic strains of Macpherson, and he was a 
successful translator from the Norse. His qualities were a bril- 
liant imagination, quick sympathy, an exquisite ear, and a 
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harmony of versification found in few authors. His Pindaric 
Odes have never been surpassed for minstrelsy and sweetness. 

Poor Chatterton was a genius too susceptible, and cut off too 
young. Bom at Bristol, the son of a sexton and schoolmaster, 
he showed enough poetical power before the age of eighteen, to 
prove that had he lived he would have been a poet of the first 
order. Bom in 1752, he died 1770. A shadow rests on his 
greatness, in his equivocation when he tried to pass off his 
poems as originals, found in " Cannynge's Coffre," a chest kept 
in the muniment room of the ancient church of St. Mary's Eed- 
cliffe, at Bristol. 

The work gave rise to much controversy, but poor Chatterton, 
with a -soul of fire, condemned to an attorney's office, and to 
obtain a starving by writing for magazines in London, became 
addicted to drinking, aggravated his naturally morbid tempera- 
ment, tore up his papers, and taking arsenic, destroyed himself. 

Chatterton's special features are, occasionally much satirical 
power, great luxuriance of imagination, and richness of invention 
that remind the reader of Spenser. 

This series of portraits brings up the happy, placid face of 
Oliver Goldsinith, bom in Ireland, 1728, at Pallas, county 
Longford, and son of a country curate. He studied and 
graduated at Trinity, Dublin, and at Edinburgh, and narrowly 
escaped shipwreck going to Leyden. In 1755 he started on a 
pedestrian tour, provided with a shirt, a guinea, and a flute. His 
journey led him to the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, and he came back to England penniless, but with dreams of 
wealth and fame. His professional life shows him to have been 
almost a jack-of-all-trades. He began as physician ; afterwards 
he appears as usher of a school ; eventually as a reviewer. Failing 
at an examination at Surgeons' Hall, he gave himself up to litera- 
ture, and became noted as a poet and a prose writer. 

His best poetical and prose productions, some of which were 
written in the period of his greatest depression, were — " Letters 
from a Citizen of the World" (1764) ; the " Traveller," a work 
that raised him from obscurity (1766); the "Vicar of Wake- 
field," gentle, humane, and full of human tenderness (1768); 
the "Deserted Village," prompted by scenes he had witnessed- in 
Ireland (1773) ; and a comedy, " She stoops to Conquer," which 
has retained its hold on popularity. In 1774- his brilliant but 
feverish career was brought to a close. 

Of the more recent constellation of English poetical writers, 
the limits of this work prevent any lengthy notice. BAb^x!^ 
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Bums, the poet of the people, like Hood and B^ranger, has been 
perhaps too partially judged by his countryman, Carlyle. Yet 
he was undoubtedly a genius of a high order, however rough; 
and although his want of early culture interfered with his 
appreciation of art, and proper development of the aesthetical 
faculty. Bom Jan. 1759, in a cottage of clay, of a poor fanner of 
Ayrshire, among bare hills, his early life was poverty and want. 
For several years butcher's meat was a thing unknown in the 
house. At the age of thirteen, Robert assisted in thrashing. 
The family scarcely ate ; they worked too much. Bums was 
brought up to his sixteenth year in ceaseless gloom, with the toil of 
a galley slave. His shoulders were bowed ; his mind a prey to 
melancholy; his father broken down ; the factor threatening and 
cruel. They took another farm where Robert had £Jl a year for 
his labour. He is a type of a large class in Britain, in our 
modem days of white slavery. Troubles came apace — lie 
thought of going in exile to Jamaica, when the success of his 
first writings gave him a gleam of hope. Such was life till 
twenty-seven. He, again, was an illustration of the losing game 
of genius in its lifetime here — touching are his straggles, with a 
spoon in one hand, a book in the other, at his homely meals. A 
certain culture was conquered, in defiance of all things, by his 
hard Scotch y head. He studied particularly the old Scotch 
ballads ; he began by driving the plough, but at last he made 
some way in another walk. He was feasted, caressed, in draw- 
ing-rooms at Edinburgh, and helped by subscriptions. Then he 
affected a polished style, and failed ; his reputation lasted one 
winter. He hired a small farm with his gains, and failed also ; 
then he became exciseman at £90 a year, and gauged casks, while 
his spirit was on fire with poetry ; he even turned grocer, and took 
to drinking, nor was he ever thrifty. Having drunk too deeply 
one night, he sat down in the street, and caught the rheumatics. 
His friends wished to fetch a doctor, but he would not see one, 
and shortly died, at the age of thirty-eight. 

Burns led a sad life in a false position, forty years ahead oi 
his age. Like genius generally, he was too free for his time, in 
some points too free to be just, because his sense of freedom, 
wanted culture and depth; but with all his defects, and his 
coarseness, and his wandering passions, he remains a great 
poet. 

He appreciated many of the just sentiments enunciated at 
the beginning of the great French revolution. " A man's a man 
for a' that '* is a grand poem of trae Christian equality. Then 
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he was a true lyric, and lived amid the glorious muirs, and drank in 
the heathery uplands of Caledonia with all the inspiration of his 
soul. " Ye banks and braes " is among the sweetest of idylls ; 
but he is bitter and incisive, as might be expected of a great 
genius, full of ambition, out of tune with his time and position. 
He can be very satirical on Church and State. The largest 
work of Bums is " Tam O'Shanter." 

It is a matter of regret, that so great a poet should have com- 
bined tap-room effusions with his highest flights. What a 
contrast is pooi; Cowper, the incarnation of the delicacy of 
family affection and refined feeling. 

William Cowper (1731 — 1800), son of a rector of Berkhamp- 
stead, begins the line of modern English poets reaching to our 
day — though he is not of the romantic class — Southey, Shelley, 
and Byron. Always the victim of over-wrought nerves, he 
attempted suicide when appointed to a clerkship in the House 
of Lords. After being in confinetaent for some time, he passed 
the rest of his days in seclusion with his brother at Huntingdon, 
and afterwards with his friends, the Unwins, employing his 
time in gardening and poetry. A large part of his life was 
passed in sadness, coloured no doubt by his morbid temperament. 
His genius often bordered on madness ; but he has bequeathed 
a rich legacy of beauty to posterity in his poems. 

The " Task " is styled by Southey one of the best didactic 
poems in the English language, and by Bums, "a glorious 
poem." Cowper's last poem, the " Castaway," written when nearly 
seventy years old, is one of the most touching in the English 
tongue. He, too, was most lovable, affectionate, full of freedom 
and innocent raillery, with a natural and delightful imagination, 
exquisite refinement, and a most graceful fancy. 

It is time to pass from Cowper to even lesser poets — J. Woolcot, 
the Peter Pindar satirist (1738—1819) ; Robert Bloomfield (died 
1823) ; even the Scot, J.Beattie, another of the "Minstrels" (1735 
— 1803). But a word must be given to George Crabbe, bom at 
Aldborough, Sufi&eld, 1754, a wonderfully tme painter of nature ; 
indeed trathfulness is his characteristic. A clergyman by profession, 
he passed his life chiefly as curate or vicar of Aldborough and 
Tunbridge. Crabbe died in 1832, leaving as his principal works, 
the "Village" and the "Parish Register." His power of landscape 
painting is unsurpassed. But it is expedient to hasten to Scott. 

Walter Scott (1771 — 1832), bom at Edinburgh, most of his 
life a lawyer, is immortalized rather by his prose than hia 
poetry; yet the latter, till edipa^ "b^ "^^xan^^^a 'vickfoXjss^ ^ 
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the day, and is stdll welcomed with pleasure; for chiyalrj 
and purity breathe in every page of Scott IS'or is he 
ever bitter. Fundamental honesty and wide humanity were 
his great features. He had weaknesses, but they were lovable. 
His extravagance at Abbotsford was to help him to live again 
in the feudal magnificence of that age of chivalry he painted 
80 welL Euined — bankrupt at fifty-five — he set to work with 
admirable courage to pay off his debt, and in four years paid 
£70,000, till he was struck down by paralysis. 

Of his prose works anon ; at present, suffice it to say that his 
poetry had the immeasurable merit of bringing back the taste 
and love of the exquisite old ballads of the past. *' Marmion,'' 
and the '' Lay of the Last Minstrel " have the perfume of the 
" Chevy Chase " about them ; a healthy, manly tone pervades 
bis verse ; it will always live in British hearts. 

Alongside Scott grew up several poets of the romantic school, 
as poets perhaps his superiors, but far below him in morality. 
To this class belong Southey, Coleridge, Byron, and even 
Shelley. Robert Southey (1774—1843), bom at Bristol, was 
expelled Westminster School for writing against flogging. In- 
tended for the Church, he took to literature, and kept himself 
by his writings, supported, moreover, by his friend Cottle, till he 
married, passing some time in visits to Portugal for his health. 
In 1807 he received a pension from the crown of £200 a year. 
His best poetical works are " Thalaba, the Destroyer/* an Ara- 
bian tale, the excellence of which is in description. The others 
are the " Curse of Kehama" (1810) — a story founded on Hindoo 
mythology, most excellent, almost surpassing in scene-painting, 
but failing in character — and " Roderick, the Last of the Goths," 
also with glorious descriptive passages. In 1813, Southey was 
made poet laureate. 

Samuel Tayler Coleridge (1772—1834), bom at Ottery St. 
Mary*s, in turns a Unitarian parson and a dragoon, was a wild 
genius. He is qualified by some as a philosophic theologian and 
a dreamy poet. England was too positive for his German views ; 
he finds or lends a sense to the smallest object ; his philosophy 
appears behind all his ideas and images. Coleridge and Southey, 
both fiery republicans in their youth, sobered in after-life into 
moderate men and lived together in peace by the lakes. Coleridge 
was fragmentary, but often beautiful, splendid, and colossal. He 
had grave, eloquent, and critical power, marred latterly by opium 
eating. His poems are mostly lyrical, and his measure counted 
hjr accents, " Christabel" is one of his noted ^jieces. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

English Poetry. — ^Fbom Shelley. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792 — 1822) is undoubtedly on$ of 
the greatest of poets. His education, or mis-education, explains 
the man. Sent to a public school in the worst days of bullying, 
feiggingy and tunding, he was outraged at the oppression of tyrants. 
His mind was indignant, and in revolt against injustice, which he 
saw everywhere associated with authority. A fine, delicate nature 
was warped and diverted byabrutal system of training, now happily 
passing away ; and how many fine natures have not been thus 
irretrievably ruined ! English biographers have rarely done jus- 
tice to this poet, one of the sublimest and most original we have. 
The son of a baronet, he committed the crime, in English eyes, 
of marrying far beneath him in station. "No doubt he had weak- 
nesses, but he was nervous and sick to the end of his life, which 
concluded at the age of thirty, by shipwreck off Spezia, in Italy. 
The false turn given to his passions and imagination by tyranny 
at school, led lum, or rather drove him, to be a republican and a 
communist, a pantheist, thinking that the abrogation of institu- 
tions would make earth an Eden. Such sentiments in England, 
uttered by a baronet's son, under High Church and king rule, 
were high treason and blasphemy. Expelled the University, 
banished from his father's presence, the Lord Chancellor took 
his children horn him, as unworthy, and in the end Shelley had 
to leave England. But, now, deep is the sympathy felt for this 
noble and true poet, beautiful as an angel, of wondrous precocity, 
generous, tender, sweet, possessing in full all the gifts of mind, 
heart, and fortune, perverted by a false position and false train- 
ing. He, too, hved before his age. Posterity now knows his 
worth. Notwithstanding his eccentricities, England will soon 
agree to the foreigner's verdict : " Has any one since Shakespere 
and Spenser lighted on such tender and such grand ecstasies )" 
Has any one painted so magnificently the cloud which watches 
by night in the sky, enveloping in its net the swarm of golden 
l^es, the stars ? 

** The sanguine snnriiBe, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes oatspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailme rack, 
When the morning star shines aead . . . 
That orb^d maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
GUdes glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 
, By the midnight breezea atrawii." 



^ 
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Shelley passed most of his short life in the free air of heaven, 
much of it in a boat on Lake Leman, the Arno, and the Mediter- 
ranean. He loved retirement, the ocean, the infinite. ** This 
love was a deep Germanic instinct," and gave birth to a poetry, 
pantheistic, pensive, almost Greek, yet English. 

He had not a knowledge of life. He lost sight of it ; he 
lived above it. Earely has a mind been seen where thought 
rose to sublimer regions, or remoter from reality. His world is 
beyond our own, its beings float in a kind of fantastic cloud- 
land, undulating and changing capriciously their vestments of 
snow and gold. like all great poets, he was an adherent of a 
philosophy of identity. He felt the great heart of nature beat. 
To such there is a soul in everything ; in the universe there is a 
soul, and their poems are the expressions of their longings and 
their efforts to reach it. 

Though the characters in " Queen Mab," the " Prometheus,*' 
and the " Eevolt of Islam " are unsubstantial phantoms, all his 
poems are penetrated with great sympathy with nature, and show 
the consolation he found in it. 

But attention must be now given to the greatest complete poet 
of the nineteenth century — at least, in England — Byron. 

His was a sterner and more worldly stuff than Shelley's ; but 
his beginnings were also unfortunate. Madness and sin marked 
his family. His father was a bad man, his mother at times 
almost a fury, and he, with the same blood in his veins, grew up 
an ungovernable child. Yet at Harrow he showed his grand, 
generous heart by offering to a big bully to take off half the beat- 
ing from his friend Peel. He displayed the same generous heart 
in after life, giving away £1000 out of every £4000 he spent in 
Italy. 

But what a contradiction was his character, and what a per- 
version his hfe 1 Taking a wrong turn at Cambridge, and in 
the whirl of a London season, surrounded with bad examples, 
yet disgusted with narrowness and shallowness, and aspiring to a 
grander, higher ideal, vaguely present before him, he broke 
through proprieties and restraints, outraged at the hypocrisy and 
false pretensions of his age and country. An uncongenial mar- 
riage confirmed him in his wrong drift, and he continued to the 
end a wayward man, combining hard reading and hard drinking, 
long fasts, prolonged watches, and debauchery. 

Such a course of life wears out the organs. But his generous, 
liberal sympathies brought his life to a close in Greece, where he 
ad hastened to aid the downtrodden victims of Turkish and 
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Mahometan oppression. This termination of a shady life was 
glorious, and it is in his splendid lines on Greece that some of 
his most glorious effusions were uttered. 

Bitterness is one of the defects of Byron : it oozes out in 
every stanza, and is not compatible with a genius of the broad 
and lofty stamp of Shakespere and Cervantes. But it is easily 
explained by the , fierce onslaught made upon him and his 
poems in the periodical press, and by some of his most eminent 
contemporaries, such as Southey. Another defect was his egotism ; 
depicting, praising himself in all his poems. A further defect 
was his prompting unnatural poetical ideas by the aid of opium. 
This aggravated the morbid tendency naturally formed in his 
writings. 

When " Childe Harold " appeared, the world awoke to the con- 
sciousness that a great poet was abroad. Whatever he touched, 
he made palpitate and live. There were tempests, avalanches 
in his soul that found issue in writing. He loved powerful emo- 
tions, rousing actions ; he sought them, and expressed them, as 
a man living among the spectacles he describes. When he 
writes, 

" Most glorious night, thou wert not made for sleep," 

it is launched on the moonlit waters of Lake Leman, soon to be 
lighted up by the mysteries and terrors of a midnight storm, that 
invited him to fee a boatman to dare its dangers, that he might 
revel in the war of the elements. So, again, when he swam 
across the Hellespont that he might write of Leander, 

Byron delights in the image of the terrible, in anguish, in 
torture, and death. He likes to write of the " Hell of waters '* 
at Turin, or again, in the " Siege of Corinth " — ^ 

" And he caw the lean dogs beneath the wall, 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival ;" 

or passages like the death of Lara. 

"Manfred" is styled by Taine twin-brother of Gothe's 
" Faust," the greatest poem of the age. Yet he considers "Faust*' 
mediocrity and platitude compared to the character of " Man- 
fred." 

Then, in Taine's judgment, " Don Juan" is Byron's master- 
piece, and so it may be, in power of expression and verse ; but 
in no work is his perversion and opium-drugging more apparent, 
and the creations of a diseased mind can never be harmonious. 
Conceive a drunken Perugino, or an opium-eating Beethoven ! 
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The nnfortnnate inflnence of foreign society, in its dubious as- 
pect, is seen in this poem. He had said, 

** England, with all thy fanlts I love thee well*" 

bat he had forgotten the best side of England — its noble^ 
holy, family life — when he wrote that poem. ^Needless to add 
that some of the passages in Don Juan are admirable^ and un- 
surpassed for power, especially the " Shipwreck." 

As a descnber of the passions, and of the pathetic, he has 
rarely been surpassed — in power of versification, never. 

Of Wordsworth, his contemporary, it is expedient next to 
speak ; and here it is proper to combat the remarks of certain 
French critics, who are quite unable to appreciate his sweet, 
cahn, English spirit 

William Wordsworth (1770—1850) was bom at Cocker- 
mouth* He attended Cambridge in early life, and was rather 
disposed to hail the French revolution, at first. His life was 
devoted to literature, and he lived at Crewkeme, on the interest 
of £2000. He made some visits to the Continent, but passed 
a large part of his life in a kind of idyllic retirement at Gras- 
m^ having a most congenial ^e and friends, and living hap. 
pily and unostentatiously, illustrating Horace's Epode : — 

" Beatus ille qui procul negotiis . . ."* 

Wordsworth was in some sense a metaphysical poet. Thought 
predominates in his poems, especially in his great work, the 
" Excursion." But he is quite mistaken by French critics, who 
charge him with over-estimating the vulgar commonplace of 
every-day life, and of the country. This is the very merit of 
Woixiswo'rth, to combat that false view of life, nature, and hu- 
man nature, which only sees greatness in showyness and the 
extraordinary. Then he is accused of sermonizing, and of grave 
moral didactic tone ; and the critic may be asked, What else 
should be the highest poetry ) Had not Sbakespere said 

** Sermons in stones, and good in everything ?" 

" Wordsworth was a wise and a happy man — a thinker and a 
dreamer, who read and walked." An irony is couched under 
these words, yet they are his highest praise. It is added that 
" listening to his thoughts, he coidd perceive in and around him 
the imperceptible ;" and this, too, is meant to be ironical Yet 
what else is the poet, and the best poetry? For when the 
thoughts are happy and holy, Nature responds to them, and 

♦ "Happy he who far from business , • ,'* — Horace, book v. ode 2. 
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tells man truly, " We then look up through Nature unto Nature's 
God." Evil thoughts were the real fieJl of man, and perversion 
of nature. Critics allow purity and elevation of thought, and 
an austere beauty in Wordsworth. It need only be added that 
his lyrics are sweet and finished as Horace, with the illumination 
of Christian feeling — throughout an honour to English poetry, 
while Byron is, in places, its disgrace. 

A host of other poets, many of great merit, has adorned this 
century in England. Most of these can only be enumerated ; 
such as Samuel Eogers, a banker (1763 — 1855), author of " Plear 
euros of Memory," a graceful and pleasing work ; James Hogg, 
the "Ettrick Shepherd" (1770—1835), who wrote a greatly 
admired " Ode to the Skylark ;" H. Kirke White (1785—1806), 
an early victim to overwork, author of plaintive, but pleasing 
lyrics; Mrs. Hemans (1795 — 1835), who composed many poems 
rfiowing a tender spirit, and a thoughtful, earnest nature. To 
these may be added Robert PoUok (1799—1827), author of a 
popular poem, " The Course of Time," rather harsh in language, 
but powerful and beautiful in conception ; James Montgomery 
(1771 — 1854), who wrote several longer poems, with passages of 
much beauty, and hymns characterized by deep and earnest Chris- 
tian feeling; Bishop R. Heber (1785 — 1826), also the author 
of some of the most beautiful hymns in our language ; Thomas 
Hood (1798 — 1845), a great master of humour, bom in London ; 
and John Keats (1795 — 1821), author of "Endymion," display- 
ing much quiet, pensive beauty. 

Thomas Moore requires a slightly fuller notice, though not 
belonging to the first class of poets. Moore (1779 — 1852), bom 
at Dublin, had a very successful life as a literary man, showing 
a plaintive tone, rich fency, and much wit ; but bordering on 
the morbid and sickly. His earUer works are wanting in deU- 
cacy, but he corrected this defect later, and wrote among other 
works charming odes, called the " Irish Melodies," finished and 
beautiful in thought and style. His longer works, " Lalla 
Eookh,*' and " The Loves of the Angels," have powerful passages, 
and many beautiful descriptions, especially of Oriental scenery. 
Gracefulness is the chief feature of Moore's poetry, united to 
great music of verse. 

Of living poets it is a delicate matter to speak. England still 
rejoices in the delightful verses of Alfred Tennyson (bom 1809), 
uniting strong natural feeling and great finish, and America 
boasts a Longfellow, charming every one with all that is noble 
and lofty in conception, and sweet in la.ii^^%<^. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Prose since Queen Anne. 

Wb have still to notice the prose writers of romance, and the 
critics of the eighteenth century, in England. Beginning with 
Bichard Steele (1675 — 1729), a writer of correct taste and style; 
then John Addison (1672 — 1719), one of the purest writers in our 
language, indeed almost our first classic in prose (contributor to 
**The Tatler," " Spectator," &c.), passing to Richardson and Field- 
ing, both novelists, admirable in portraiture of character, on to 
Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, also classical for his day, 
though doubtful in tendency, the series brings us to Junius (Ph. 
Francis) (Letters, political satires), almost unequalled in pun- 
gency, and we arrive at Samuel Johnson (1709 — 1784), Frenchi- 
fied in style, but solidly English in feeling, and delightful as a 
heHever in ghosts, amid the levity and frivolity of his age. His 
biography, by Roswell, has made him a familiar &iend with 
posterity. 

To the class of novelists of the eighteenth century may be 
reckoned Daniel Defoe (1661 — 1731), son of a London butcher, 
one of the most popular of writers and unfortunate of men, im- 
mortalized by his " Robinson Crusoe," a wondrous fiction from 
its minute truthfulness, and interesting to all classes of readers ; 
Dean Swift (1667 — 1745), a prodigious but wayward genius, as 
displayed in his " Lilliput," and " Brobdignag," bitter, merciless 
satires; and Laurence Sterne, mild, sentimental, and graphic 
(1713 — 1768), a churchman, but not over strict, and very popular 
in his day. His noted work is " The Sentimental Journey." 

becent novelists. 

Of more recent novelists these pages can only notice the two who 
combine the greatest merits in the first half of this century. 

Walter Scott will always be the king of novelists from his 
purity, healthy humour and love of chivalry. His " Ivanhoe," 
" Kenilworth," " Quentin Durward," and " Antiquary," are the 
perfection of romance writing, and he is as true to history as 
most historians, and more than many. 

J. Fenimore Cooper is a delightful American writer, also pure 
and generally healthy intone. His sea pieces are admirably natural, 
and his pictures of Lidian life charming. Eut " The Trapper " 
is his master conception, and as much an old friend as ''Don 
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Quixote." The latter works of Cooper are a great falling oflT 
from his earlier styla 

Of the living or recent English prose writers these are too early 
days to speak at length. Continental philosophy has entered 
England since the peace of ^ Waterloo, and tinctured all great 
English writers for the last fifty years. This is seen in the sar- 
casms of Sydney Smith against the apathy of the clergy and the 
oppression of the Catholics, in Dr. Arnold's broad church writ- 
ings, to which may be added Kingsley's, and Dean Stanley's, 
even in Macaulay, the great panegyrist of Liberalism, which he 
erroneously identifies with Whiggery ; in Grote, the great histo- 
rian of Greece, coloured by his profound reading of German 
criticisms ; in Carlyle, saturated with Germanism in thought and 
style to such an extent, that, like Kant, he creates a new lan- 
guage, requiring a dictionary ; in Emerson, his American imitator, 
and Sir William Hamilton, the last exponent of Scotch philoso- 
phy. Indirectly the broader views imported across the Channel 
are seen in the living and recent poets and novelists of England, 
but happily purified by contact with the powerful English moral 
sense. 

Thackeray showed the spirit of modem Liberalism ih attacking^ 
the nobles, in the interest of the middle classes ; and Charles 
Dickens, in attacking the wealthy and proprietary classes, to the 
profit of the poor. Mrs. Browning has taken up the advocacy of 
the independence of women, and John Stuart Mill has attempted 
to introduce some side of French positivism in England. 

Of some of these writers a brief account will be given in the 
Appendix (F). All that can be attempted at present is a short 
notice of Dickens, Thackeray, and of Bulwer Lytton. 

Charles Dickens, the son of a petty naval officer, bom at 
Portsmouth (1812 — 1870), had much trouble and trial as a 
child, was employed as a short-hand writer, and made his repu- 
tation by the " Pickwick Papers." After a career of wonderful 
success, only broken by family feuds and extravagance, he died 
1870. His spirit is thus summed up by Taine: " Be good and 
love; genuine joy exists only in the emotions of the heart; 
sensibility is the man. Give over science to the wise, pride to 
the noble, luxury to the rich man, but have thou compassion on 
lowly misery, the most despised of beings may have the worth of 
the most powerful Do not bruise delicate souls in any con- 
dition. Have faith in humanity ; mercy and clemency, tender- 
ness, sympathy, the overflowing of the heart, are the best 
things in man." But Taine has not understood Dickens ; to a^ 
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Freneliinan this is difficult The great noveUsf s criticism, and 
coiredion of abases and prejudices, are his lasting legacy of benefit; 
bat his delicate appreciation of the holiness and beaaty of feunily 
love and ties, is what makes his books dearest and best to the 
English heart In this respect, certain scenes in " David Copper- 
field," " Dombey and Son," and " The Old Cariosity Shop," are 
equal to anything ever penned. The chief criticism to which he 
can be exposed is that of exaggerating characters ; yet, with oar 
knowledge of life, can certain characters be exaggerated I 

Williiun Makepeace Thackeray (1811 — 1863) rose slowly to 
distinction, and never reached the popularity of Dickens. A 
greater bitterness pervades his works, and his female characters 
are generaUy unlovely, but some of Thackeray's mm are most 
beautiful conceptions. Taine is more just in his estimate of 
Thackeray than of Dickens: "A moral reflectionraises his historical 
novelf * Vanity Fair,' to the height of the finest productions, 
while spreading a tone of vulgarity and faJseness in his contem- 
porary novels." Thackeray has changed novel into satire, and no 
writer was better gifted than Thackeray for bitter satire, adopting 
the passion and common sense leading-strings of Englishmen. 
The lash is laid on heavily in this school ; it is the English taste. 
Taine winds up his remarks by saying, that "Among Swiffs 
pupils Thackeray is the first." But Thackeray was a Swift with 
a sound mind, though coloured by family discomforts. 

Lord Lytton's name (Bulwer) must be added as one of the 
most finished novelists of the day (died 1873). His prose is un- 
surpassed for beauty ; some of his works have even a high moral 
tone, but others, unhappily, are too tinged with French defects, 
and false principles. 

The best English prose histories of the sixteenth century were 

those of Walter Ealeigh, quaint, but muscular ; Edward, Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury ; and W. Drummond. A freer spirit breathes 

through the historians of the seventeeth century : Butler, Cowley, 

James Harrington, and Edward, Earl of Clarendon (died 1674). 

Prose history obtained a riper form and more finished style in the 

eighteenth century, but was still partial in tone, represented by 

Henry St John, Bolingbroke (died 1751), Tobias SmoUett (1721 

— 1771), Goldsmith, George Lyttelton, especially W. Bobertson 

(bom 1721, died 1793), writing a correct, pleasing style, but 

feeble in representation ; David Hume, a little Frenchy, very 

flowing, too partial to the Stuarts ; and Edward Gibbon, who 

|M|^^Misaime, on the shores of the beautiful Leman, wrote his 

imMsd, bat dangerous, '' Decline and Fall " full of insidioas 

^ ^^^"Td aarcasm against revealed le^oa (^1^%— Vl^^ 
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Later on the series leads to a truer, simpler, more English 
school. J. Lingard, admirable for impartial learning ; Mitford ; 
W. Eoscoe (1795); Lorenzo of Medici; Thirlwall; the funda- 
mental and elegant Grote ; the sparkling, dramatic, but partial 
Macaulay ; Henry Thomas Buckle (1822 — 1862), perverted by a 
false theory ; and in America the delightful Prescott. 

It is generally unwise to treat in detail of living writers. We 
have, therefore, avoided a close analysis of Carlyle, and it has 
seemed best to abstain from all notice of James Anthony Froude 
(born 1809), though it may be permitted to remark, that in his 
"History of Henry VIIL and Queen Elizabeth," he appears to miti- 
gate the ascertained immorality of the king, and to aggravate the 
levity of Mary Queen of Scots. Yet his work is full of traits of 
light, and a valuable contribution to English history. Carlyle is 
more properly a philosopher, and will be considered again. 

It appears, however, right and fit to give a somewhat closer 
attention to the great historians who are of the past, and there is 
only space for these, from David Hume to the present time. 

These great historians may be reduced to three or four : David 
Hume, Edward Gibbon, T. Lingard, George Grote, and Lord 
Macaulay. Minor names appear, Sir James Mackintosh, Middle- 
ton, Kobert Henry, and Ferguson, but we pass over these. 

David Hume (1711 — 1776) was more remarkable as a phi- 
losopher. " Hume's Pistory of England " is no longer of high 
authority in matter, but very elegant in style : for Hume, who 
was bom in Scotland, but passed much of his time in Paris, 
amidst the unbelieving society of Louis XV., had acquired the 
graces of French style, with the taint of French unbelief, and 
almost overloaded his pages with ornament, and words of Latin 
and French derivation. 

The same remark applies with partial force to Gibbon. Edward 
Gibbon (1737 — 1794), in the first case a Koman Catholic, became 
afterwards an unbeliever, in some degree also by contact with 
foreign influence, and wrote his great history as a neighbour of 
Voltaire, in Switzerland. His " Decline and Fall" shows immense 
reading, and a certain power of generalization, with the faculty 
of representation, but he "Wrote with too evident a bias against 
Christianity, and is not reliable when his prejudices are con- 
cerned. His style is very flowing and beautiful, but too flowery 
and too Frenchy. 

Of Dr. Lingard it suffices to say that, with deep learning, he 
united great impartiality, that his " History of England," though 
unfinished, is probably the best in point ot «bCCMX^^^^«sasl^V^^Viis^ 
Btyle 18 always correct and chaste. 
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George Grote (1794 — 1871) is admirable in matter and style- 
He always shows a deep love of his subject, immense research, 
correct judgment — except perhaps in his paradoxes about the 
sophists — and a lofty, dignified, and often eloquent style. 

Lord Macaulay (1800 — 1859) wrote his "Essays" and his 
"History" in model, modem English. It is difficult to be clearer, 
impossible to be more graceful, finished, and appropriate. His 
defect is a tendency to overpraise the Whigs, and extenuate all 
their faults ; thus to him William III. is a faultless hero. 

Before concluding, it may be added that Mr. Gladstone will 
evidently stand high in the list of England's critical historians, 
from his profound, just, and eloquent treatment of the Homeiic 
poems, and of early Greek history. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

Germany. 

poetry to gothe. 

Germany, long lagging behind the rest of Europe in modem 
times, suddenly burst into a glorious prime, like the spring of the 
north. Modem German and modem German literature start 
with Luther, one of the most popular of modem writers, who 
stamped a character on the speech and thought of the following 
generations. 

^Nevertheless, Latin was still in use among the learned, and 
afterwards French, till the time of Kllopstock. Even the learn- 
ing, to which the nation was early devoted, did not produce 
great effects till our time, when the people have been more 
classically thorough than any other in Europe. 

Among the writers preceding Lessing, Leibnitz stands pre- 
eminent, but he wrote chiefly in Latin and on philosophy ; * 
Frederic IL, of Prussia, was committed to FrencL 

POETRY. 

German poetry is beneath contempt till Klopstock, Fr. Grott- 
lieb Klopstock (of Quedlinburg, 1724 — 1803) was a man glow- 
ing with Christian belief, love of humanity and country, and 
wrote the '' Messias," the best German epic, and lyrics of an in- 

* Bee Ap]^iidvs.l^. 
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ferioT stamp. His defect is unevenness and a certain want 
of power. He led German poetry in healthier channels. Ges- 
ner and Kleist also appes^red ahout this time. Then Christoph 
Martin Wieland, author of " Oberon," too Frenchy and pretty, 
but graceful and popular. 

The man who gave the true tone to German and the German 
drama, was Gottlieb Ephraim Lessing, of Kamenz (1729 — 1781), 
noted as a correct critic, also as a philosopher and author of a few 
model dramas, but better as a guide and teacher. Gothe, 
Schiller, and the great modem poets followed in his wake. Johann 
Gottlieb Herder, besides uniting large philosophical views, was a 
fine lyric, with certain defects. Then follows Johann Wolfgang 
Gdthe, of Frankfort (bom 1748), one of the greatest of modern 
poets, great in the drama, in description, in lyrics, and as a 
philosopher. Yet Gothe had too much of the man of the 
world to be a poet of the highest order; he was more as a 
philosopher. 

Fr. Schiller, of Marbach (1759 — 1805), is their great drama- 
tist and most popular writer, unequal, but always great, espe- 
cially in pathos ; his lyrics are also of the sweetest. 

Among lesser poets of this age are Kdrner, Kemer, Tieck, 
BUrger, Freiligrath, Uhland, Schwab, the Schlegels, and Matthis- 
fion. Kotzebue's plays are quite inferior in tone and style. 

PROSE. 

In German prose appears after Luther, Jacob Bohme, of whom 
more anon. Among historians and critics, Lessing and Herder 
stand foremost in the last century, then the two Schlegels, Eau- 
mer, Schlosser, Eanke, Mommsen, and many others in the present 
time, more remarkable for solid learning than brilliant style. 

The novel writers of Germany are inferior. Among the 
soundest may be named Countess Hahn Hahn, Auerbach, 
Zschokke, and perhaps Hacklander. 

In mental philosophy Germany occupies the first rank. Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel have reacted on the whole thought 
of modern Europe ; but it is to be regretted that, of late, German 
philosophy has done little, except repeat* foreign scepticism in 
Biichner and his school. Ulrici and Fichte, the younger, are 
exceptions to this in their revival of a spiritual philosophy. 

MINUTER ANALYSIS. — POETRY. 

From Luther to Lessing, or lathei Elo^^^^ls^^'^^^^'^^^s^'^g^ { 
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folly depressed in Germany. Mannerism was the defect of 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and in Ger- 
many all national literature seemed defunct. We pass over this 
blank and dreary period, merely remarking that the poets of the 
time, such as Martin Opitz von Boberfeld, of Bunzlau (1597 — 
1639), attempted all branches, but were mere imitators of foreign 
models, forming what is called the first Silesian school of poets, 
which was also grouped round Paul Flemming and Andreas 
Giyphius. 

The chief merit of this school was a new metrical form, now 
first introduced, but only in narrative poetry, as lyrics remained 
untouched by it. Opitz and Gryphius wrote plays, especially 
the latter, but they are poor in character and in a tumid style ; 
except some of his comedies, which are better. It must also be 
admitted that Opitz, though a foreign imitator, awakened a love 
for the early heroic poetry of Germany. The second Silesian 
school founded chiefly by Christian Hofinann von Hofmanns- 
waldau, was more under the foreign influence of Guarini and 
Marino, though Hofmann had known Opitz in his youth. Ac- 
cordingly, he abounds in dulcet, tumid, impure poetry, written 
chiefly to tickle the ear. The matter of these poems (epistles, 
&c.) was generally gross; yet Hofmann and his compeers were 
honourable men of exemplary lives. 

Germany was at this time split up into schools of poets, one 
of which was the "Water Poets," bold, frigid, mechanical 
rhymesters. A host of petty poets lay scattered about, not be- 
longing exactly to any class, sharing the tumidity of the Silesians, 
and the frigidity of the " Water Poets." 

At length the deplorable depression of German poetry at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century provoked a reaction. The 
best representatives of this reaction were Christian Wernicke 
(about 1697) and Friedrich Eudolf Ludwig, Freiherrvon Canitz, 
imitating in his didactic poems the beggarly scholastic poetry of 
his day in Germany (died 1699). 

The Hamburger, Barthold Heinrich Brockes (bom 1680, died 
1747), pursued this course, and wrote a successful poem, in nine 
volumes, ** Earthly Delight in God," of which the chief faults are 
monotony and its over-wrought efforts. 

The present survey now approaches the second bloom of Ger- 
man literature since the fading of the first after the " Fall of the 
Minnegesang." The new bloom was won by hard fighting and 
long preparation, by prumng and rooting out the stuff that had 
encambeied the ground. 
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Bodmer and Gottsched were two of the best men in this work. 
Johann Christoph Gottsched (ahout 1737) (died 1766) introduced 
the rules of the French drama into Germany. Johann Jacob 
Bodmer (died 1783), of Zurich, on the other hand, imitated 
English authors, and especially Milton. This led to a deadly 
war between the Saxon and the^ Swiss schools, between intellect 
and imagination, as the dominant faculties in poetry. . 

In the midst of this strife appears Klopstock, the first great 
modem poet of Germany, leading the way in the second bloom 
of its literature. Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock was bom at Qued- 
linburg, 1724, and died March 14th, 1803. He came up with 
Frederic XL of Prussia, the worshipper of French literature. 
Yet this very Frederic had set on foot researches and movements 
to promote the study of German antiquity and literature, but he 
neglected Klopstock, who stood almost alone in his spirit and 
efforts, above all, in having a lofty idea of a new and specially 
German poetry. 

He tried to realize his ideal in the " Messiah," a poem which 
marks the first flight of German poetry to higher regions. The 
theme was too sublime and difficult for him or any man to do 
justice to it. The richest parts of the poem are its elegiac paa- 
sages. It is full of fine elegiac feeling. But his rhetorical re- 
finement is sometimes excessive and makes him obscure. The 
speeches are too frequent. The second half of the epic is also a 
great falling off from the first. The same defects apply to his 
play, " Hermann." His influence was also injurious in trying to 
substitute measure by syllables instead of accent. He thus tries 
to banish rhyme, thinking that the old German poetry was 
rhymeless. But in this he was in error. 

iN'evertheless, with many faults, Klopstock was a great poet. 
He was, above all, and heartily, German ; German in his love of 
family and country, German in his simplicity and truth, German 
in the strength of his natural feeling and elegiac tone, insepa- 
rable from German instinct. Another element of Klopstock is 
his Christian, believing instinct, and this feeling had become 
dormant in France and Germany since the sixteenth century. 
Christian souls there were many, but the Christian sense of the 
masses was reduced to an almost lifeless state. Klopstock was 
the poetical Wesley of Germany. 

A third merit and creative power of this epic poet was, that 
he filled with German stuff and spirit the measures and forms of 
classical antiquity. Till his time, the old classics had strings of 
words, and were studied merely mecibas^^sr^'^S YOL^^TOissK?^* ^^8s^ 
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life had been infosed into them by Gennan feeling, and modem 
Germany has, by sympathy, got a fuller insight than any coun- 
try into the old classics. 

Of a very different stamp was his contemporary, Christoph 
Martin Wieland, of Biberach (1733 — 1813), who passed much 
of his life at the circle of literary refinement collected at Saxe- 
Weimar. 

Wieland is admired by Frederick von Schlegel more than by 
recent German- critics. As Klopstock was the creator or reviver 
of genuine German feeling in German poetry, so Wieland is a 
representative of the attempt to import the joyous spirit and 
musical rhyme of the Provencal poetry into Germany. But 
Wieland did more than this. Lessing drops the Christian and the 
antique element to bring up a German element ; Wieland not only 
drops the Christian and German elements, he is even anti- 
classical He used all his influence to introduce what Klopstock 
and Lessing combated with all the powers of their soul, a false, 
imported culture, selfish, epicurean, gay in the enjoyment of 
life, without a thought of higher things — ^the cidtureof sensa- 
tionalism and frivohty. The expressed object of Wieland's 
poetry was to show that there is no ideal — ^nothing worthy, 
noble, and great. He was the representative of the age of 
Louis XV. in Germany. 

He was the hero of circles to which Klopstock and Lessing 
were intolerable. Wieland's "Oberon" has been called a 
travesty of Voltairian philosophy and modem French vanity 
and frivolity in classical forms. 

It is said that, as with Byron, his early training explains his 
poetry. A precocious boy under a severe discipline, he became 
first a pietist, then a hypocrite, lastly he broke loose from all' 
restraint. From 1760 to 1770 he wrote his worst books, but 
when removed to Weimar, in a nobler circle, he wrote " Oberon " 
and his finest productions. His education gave a false turn to 
his mind and taste. 

The great defect of Wieland is, that he misunderstood the 
noblest affections, and, instead of chivalry, saw only low passion. 
He is also thoroughly un-German ; his poetry is too dulcet and 
enervating. His merits are a cheerful happy tone, attractive 
grace, and a musical verse. 

But it is necessary to hasten to treat of Lessing, the genuine 
founder of improved literary taste in Germany. 
^ Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, of Kamenz (1729 — 1781), wrote 
didactic poems, sosJiets, epigrasna, draa:Aa> ^ad ^MLoaophical 
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'works in prose ; but bis cbief influence was tbat of a critic and 
teacher of taste and style to Germany. 

The life and many of the writings of Lessing' do not at first 
produce a favourable impression. He appears in tbe light of an 
unquiet spirit, and of a man grasping at many things and pro- 
found in none. In his outer life we find him flitting from 
Leipzig to Berlin ; then from Berlin to Leipzig ; next at Breslau, 
afterwards at Hamburg; lastly at Wolfenbiittel, and always 
restless. But amidst this external movement his mind and will 
were immovably fixed, and his soul dwelt in perpetual calm — 
the calm of a strong, superior spirit. His merit and utility to 
Germany can scarcely be exaggerated. 

This utility can be summed up in a few words. He broke up 
the influence of the false Frenchified spirit, and did much to 
beget a veneration for Shakespere in Germany. Klppstock had 
already given a turn to German literature back to the true 
channels^ of German tradition, and Herder helped in the same 
direction ; but the great propelling force came from Lessing. 

This great man united a combative spirit with great acuteness, 
frankness, and uprightness, and sparing no defect, overlookiug 
no exaggeration, he worked out the true way to be followed in 
all branches of German literature. 

True, he was more destructive than constructive, and his 
genius was essentially critical; but he was unequalled as a 
critic. His criticism goes rather at fundamentals than at charac- 
teristics, and more to root out prejudices than to give examples. 
Yet it is held by judges, that in his plays, especially " Emilia 
Galeotti," he has given a more perfect specimen of a true Ger- 
man drama than was obtained even by Schiller. 

Of another play, " Minna von Bamhelm," Gdthe remarked that it 
" opened a view into a higher, more important world beyond the 
literary and civil sphere in which poetry had hitherto moved." In 
Germany, another great merit of Lessing was that of converting the 
Iambic verse of four feet into the regular measure of the German 
drama. 

The next influential poet and prose writer of the Kantian era 
was Johann Gottfried Herder, of Morungen (1744 — 1803), a bro- 
ther writer of Lessing in criticism, broader perhaps in sympathy 
with all human interests, and also in imaginative elasticity. Herder 
was a versatile genius. As a Protestant divine, he was led to appre- 
ciate Hebrew poetry ; as a poet, he understood the character of 
the traditions of all nations, as also evideuc-edm \>i% " 'CVsl'^isRi^^G^ 
^fHistoij,*' He may be called iSaa sesxi^ssdi isx^'^^^^^s^ <iL^^a^ 
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many, and liad a special giftof tbinkiiig andfeeling witli allnationa 
— a gift thought to be peculiar to modem Germany. But he was 
wanting in philosophical depth and critical exactness. His 
great merit was to direct the national taste and feeling to tha 
cultivation of the old national ballads, of a people's lyrics,, 
developed afterwards by the brothers Grimm and the Schlegels. 
The same spirit led Henler to write a valuable reproduction of tha 
Spanish ballad of the Cid, though more faithfiil representa- 
tions have been made since. His imitations of Greek poems and 
of Horace prove again how he could throw himself into the spirit 
of old times and nations. His prose style is very beautiful^ 
and o&en evidently imitated &om Lessing. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

Go THE AND SCHILLER. 

But it is time to turn to the master poet of Germany, and one 
of its greatest men — Gothe. In one of the quaint old streets of 
Frankfort, near the weird, ghostly houses out of which issued 
the golden generation of Rothschild, a right quaint mediaeval 
legendary habitat, is a substantial, almost palatial burgher's 
house of stately appearance, and having the dignity of age and 
a wealthy descent about it. Broad vestibules, easy oaken stair- 
cases, shady yards with the fi:esh, everflowing brunnen * — the 
grave, calm, sedate burgher life of the free city hovers over this 
sanctuary, now valued and visited, as the lowly roof of Stratford,, 
because the cradle of Germany's greatest genius. 

Johann Wolfgang Gdthe (born Aug. 24th, 1749, died- at "Weimar, 
1832) had a more easy youth and easy life than usually fall to the 
lot of a great genius. He was in all points an exceptional man. 
Frederic Schlegel had written at an early date that it was ad- 
mitted that Gothe's riper works were the most excellent pro- 
ductions that had appeared in the German language for poetic 
art and beauty of language. He has more genial power and 
grace than any of the poets succeeding Lessing. Yet Schlegel 
thinks he had the defect of linking his poetry too much to 
objects of the present time. The critic is also right in showing 
the immense contrast of Gothe's earlier works with his later — 
" Wilhelm Meister " with " Faust." Schlegel is, moreover, just in 
giving a great superiority to his poetry over his prose. 

Many of Gothe's lyrics are equal to anything he has written ^ 
£oi example, the " Erl-Kbnig." "Bu^i \aa ^cft«X. xqotk ia un- 

* German, lor iouat^. 
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doubtedly " Faust," containing all that is beautiful in poetry, 
■with much wondrous philosophy. 

Gdthe passed many years in the literary court of Weimar, 
and being actively engaged at the time in real life, he wrote little. 
Some have thought this contact with court life with men and 
manners spoilt him ; a sufficient reply is found in the fact that, 
though the plot of " Faust " was firet laid down in 1773, it was 
only completed in 1831, thus nobly crowning a poetical activity 
of sixty-five years. 

His other great tragedies, "Egmont," "Iphigenie," "Tasso," and 
" Claudine," were written after his Italian journey. " Iphigenie," 
is a grand drama in five foot iambs, and has achieved the great 
triumph of giving a German body to the spirit of antiquity. 
** Tasso" is a piece wanting the finish of "Iphigenie," but combines 
some of the finest, tenderest, most transparent, and vigorous 
elements of any German drama. "Egmonf is a piece more 
unequal, and wanting in completeness, but the finest scene in it 
is splendid (that with Clarchen), and taken &om Gothe's own 
life. 

Of " Faust " it is not possible properly to treat in the limits 
of this work. It worked up the grand old German legend of 
"Dr. Faustus" into a drama, combining a psychology, a mythology, 
almost a cosmology. It was first a fragment (1790), then a 
tragedy (1808), the first ending with the Cathedral scene, the 
second with the death of Valentine, and all &om the Walpurgis- 
nacht to the conclusion. "Faust" is a psychological drama, 
whose hero is not a separate, historical individual, but man as 
such, the full and true humanity, as he stands opposed to the 
world on his own feet, referred to the unassisted power of his 
body and soul, but sufficing to himself by the energy of his 
soul, his will, and his efforts ; it is mere art that stands opposed 
to all encroaching Nature, resisting her with the entirety of his 
being and forces ; in short, it is man viewed in the division of his 
nature, in the opposition of knowing and willing, cognition and 
enjoyment, power and weakness, certainty and doubt, doubt 
and truth. 

Other great works emanated from the pen of Gothe, but 
none equd to this. " Hermann und Dorothea " is wonderful, 
because an epic dignity is given in it to the ordinary occur- 
rences of common life. Thiis poem resulted from Gdthe's in- 
tercourse with Schiller, which the author of " Faust " said stirred 
Mm up to greater poetical activity. 

It may be useful to wind up \]h.Q&i^iej^ il^t&s^:£&& ^^ ^c^^:i^s&\s% 
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wrmmariiipg his good pdnta. The fiist merit aarigned him w- 
that of a sound mind. Secondly, Gothe was no atadent 
dreamer ; he was a thorough man. He was in a sense a man of 
the world, and a man of nature ; he knew and sympathized with 
both, and in this is his greatness^ 

Friedrich Schiller, of Marbach, in Wiirtembeig (bom NoTem- 
ber 10, 1759, died May 9, 1805), came ten years later than 
Gothe, bat departed long before his Mend. He came £rom a 
joyous land, bat his life was one of troable. Pilgrims have 
wandered op and along the sanny and shady banks of the Neckar, 
past the princely rains of Heiddbeig, among the ancient Schlos- 
ser of stoat knights of the stamp of Grotz von Berlichingen, and 
have dwelt with pleasare on the memory of those bright sylvan 
scenes of the Odenwald, and the qaaint old mediaeval towers of 
Heilbronn and Keckaigemonde, and all the treasory of legends 
they recall 

It was in this poetical region that Schiller saw the light. 
Xdacated in the transition, eraptive period, when all things 
were becoming new, his yoang spirit was early in revolt, and 
the ** Eobbers " reflected himself! There is a purpose in this play, 
and, with all its extravagance, a troth. It made him at once 
famoas. Schiller's after life was not cheery, thoagh he had the 
best of wives. He was made professor, but had no patience, 
and lectured to empty benches. Then the publishers were hard 
upon him. Schiller's bent was after the ideal, like that of his 
age, and his dramas, like Ohlenschlager's, are coloured with 
this. 

Schl^el, and German critics generally, are not quite satisfied 
with him. His historical studies were shallow, and it is only 
by depth of thought and historical accuracy that dramatic per- 
fection can be attained, as in Gi-eece, England, and Spain. His 
earlier dramas reflect his strong leaning to revolutionary opinions, 
and disgust at constituted authorities. Such are the " Robbers," 
and the "Conspiracy of Fiesco." "Kabale and liebe" is 
thought better than " Fiesco," as touching more on real life. 

"Don Carlos" came next (1781), but had the serious defect 
of totally misrepresenting the character of the prince, which was 
insanely passionate, and prone to gross cruelty, according to 
Mottler. Then the piece wants unity. Marquis Posa being 
brought forward as hero in the second part. 

The great piece of Schiller is " Wallenstein's Tod," according 
to the best German critics (1799). The subject of the tragedy 
was izistorical and imposing. Tb^ ebovcfe oi tba '^Aflcft^ its life- 
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like and art-like treatment, place Schiller in the first rank as a 
great poet. It was the most laboured of his pieces, and in it he 
was the closest imitator of Gothe. "Maria Stuart" and the 
" Jungfrau von Orleans" are thought to be inferior. The former 
is described as too sentimental and rhetorical, and not historic 
enough ; the other is thought affected in the supernatural, and 
untrue in the earthly passions ascribed to Joan. " The 'Bride of 
Messina" is classicaUy the most perfect of Schiller's works ; but 
the chorus has been misunderstood by him. 

"William Tell" is in all respects a splendid drama, and has 
often been thought his best. The idea throughout the piece is 
artistically complete, but some scenes are thought unnatural 
The parts that treat of the people are also thought stiff and un- 
true — almost condescending. Yet in some points, next to 
" Wallenstein," " William Tell" is the most perfect drama of 
SchiUer. 

Schiller's lyrics and didactics are charming, being charac- 
terized throughout by vivacity of representation, music and 
splendour of language, and strength and depth of feeling. 
Strength of fancy and feeling predominate in his earlier lyrics, 
which resemble the " Eobbers" in this respect, but the grand 
lyrics of Schiller date from his intercourse with Gdthe, at Wei- 
mar, and of these Germany is even prouder than of his dramas. 
To this period are traced his best lyrics, " Der Taucher," " Sehn- 
sucht," "Der Jiingling am Bache," the "Berglied," and the 
*[ Alpenjager." 

Nothing in the whole of German poetry can compare with 
Schiller's lyrics, except Gothe's " Braut von Corinth." In some 
of these pieces, Schiller, the poet, rises almost to the prophet 
moved by the Spirit of God. 

The distinction between Gothe and Schiller has been placed 
in this, and justly, that, while the former ascended from the 
particular to the universal, the latter descended from the univer- 
sal to the particular. They are thus the representatives, not only 
of their time, but of many ages. As to their relation to Chris- 
tianity, they have been censured as heathens ; but they were 
both Christians in sentiment ; though Gothe had a pantheistic, 
and Schiller a rationalistic tendency — the former deifying nature, 
the latter men. 

The other poets of Germany of this age are so little compared 
with those we have considered, that few words can be given to 
them. 

Jean Paul Eichter (bom 116^, ^^ \^^S^^^ ^^^ ^l*^c^^saH|g 
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popular Gennan writeis of fiction in this centuiy. tTnlike 
Schiller and Gothe, his first and his last works are almost 
equal in tone, fie is generally classed with the humourists, 
and his writing is considered to be youthful, almost boyish, 
that is, immature throughout. His satires are said not to be 
satire, being too tedious and long-drawn. His poetry is 
attractive to youth, but mannerism is seen almost every- 
where, and his style is almost unreadable to those who enjoy 
Luther, Gothe, Schiller, and Lessing. Yet he had a good 
effect on the coarseness and triviality of his age, and did much 
to promote a more moral tone. 

Of the lyrics of the time of Lessing, Holty is the best, and a 
little later comes. Matthison. Following these appeared Amdt 
and Komer, with their trumpet-call for German freedom against 
Kapoleon L, and in our time the dreamy Kemer, Biiiger, Tieck, 
and Uhland. 

It woidd be inexpedient to conclude this brief survey of re- 
cent German poets, without noticing Heinrich Heine, and re- 
gretting that the judgment of him must be unfavourable. For 
he was essentially a perverted genius, who had the misfortune, 1st, 
to prefer German mythology to Christian truth, and, 2ndly, 
to sacrifice sound German principle to French Voltairianism. 
He was, moreover, unhealthily bitter, and in this a German 
Dean Swift. Eiirger had fallen a victim to the same infatuation, 
but in a less degree. That Heine's style is attractive and pleas- 
ing we readily admit. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GERMAN PROSE. 

The grandest side of modem German prose is its philosophy, 
but this will be briefly viewed in the Appendix. 

Of critics Germany has had abundance, and among the best 
of modem times. To this class belong Lessing, Winckehnann, 
the two Schlegels, and many more. 

In branches that do not fall under the present notice, such as 
archaeology, philology, the history of jurisprudence, and science — 
general and medical, and even military — Germany is supremely 
rich. 

Here must be enumerated the immortal labours of Lepsius, 
the brothers Grimm, Ottfried Miiller, Bopp, Adeleung, William 
von Humboldt, Max Miillei Savign^y, 'fevrn'sfcxi »3i^ 15^ 
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liebigy Bessel, Madler, and a host more, besides the world-re- 
nowned Alexander von Humboldt, a model of beauty of style 
in German prose. 

The theology of Germany is world-renowned, and notwith- 
standing many aberrations, the most remarkable of modem 
times. For depth of research and learning in this walk, few 
nations have anything to compare with Neander, Ewald, and 
Tholuck in the Protestant camp, Mohler, Hettinger, and Dol- 
linger in the Catholic. 

But the province of this work is confined to belles-lettres^ 
and to the heads of history and prose romance. 

HISTORY, 

Mebiihr was probably the profoundest historian of his day 
(died 1830), and is still an authority in Eoman history, though 
his mythical theory was carried too far. 

Von Eaumer* gave a fine national account of the great Bar- 
barossa period of the German Empire in his " Hohenstauffen." 
The admirable Schlosser wrote laborious, generally accurate and 
attractive annals of the more recent periods of European his- 
tory; Leopold Eanke'*' has obtained a European reputation for his 
authentic treatment of all historical matters, giving an example 
of true history, untiring in going to the sources, and Mommsen, 
though unjust to Cicero, has given us the best history of Eome 
we possess ; while Frederick von Schlegel and Gervinus* have 
treated the history of literature with admirable skill, though &om 
opposite points of view. 

For impartiality German historians are unrivalled ; and the 
histories of Ferdmand L of Austria by Bucholtz, and of the 
councils of the Church by H^f^li,* are models in this respect. 

ROMANOE. 

In novels, Germany has little to show compared with England. 
Her novelists generaUy err on the side of false sentimentalism, 
end sometimes of loose morality. The best and soundest novels 
she has produced in this century are those of Steffens, Baroness 
Hahn Hahn, and the Swiss Zschokke. 



Living writers. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THB SOANDINAVIAK KaTIONS. — ^DsNMARK AND 8WSDEN. 

DANISH POETRY. 

Denxabk, ihongli recently at war with GennaDy, is closely 
allied to it in language and literature. The remark applies with 
less force to England. The earliest bloom of literature in 
Europe in the Middle Ages sprang up, as has been seen, among 
the Icelandic ancestors of the Danes ; but when the Icelandic 
poetry vanished, a long interregnum took place before Danish 
literature, deserving of the name, assumed any importance among 
the European nations. 

It may be justly said that the progress of Danish literature 
kept pace with that of its political development and general cul- 
ture. In Denmark the progress of the nation was forwarded in 
opposition to what took place in England, by the increase of the 
power of the crown, limiting the excessive privileges of the 
aristocracy. When confidence was established (1600) between the 
governing and the governed, this general security was rewarded 
by general well-being and literary activity. The rule of the 
noble-minded Frederic V. (1746 — 1766) gave a great push to 
liigher intellectual and artistic life, and his most essential prin- 
ciples were carried out by Frederic VI. (died 1784). 

Education was promoted, literary activity developed, learning 
began to nse to the level of the most feivoured nations ; mathe- 
matics, natural and medical science, were actively promoted. A 
more active literary life sprang up in the eighteenth century, and 
at length, after shaking off the utifoitunate French influence, broko 
out in the splendid creations of Ohlenschlager and Andersen. 

lONUTEB SUBVET OF DANISH POETBT. 

The Danish poetry of the sixteenth century was confined to 
Church hymns; that of the seventeenth, to the imitation of foreign 
models, chiefly in lyrics and satires — especially those of Th. Kingo 
and W, Helfc (died 1703), and satirical essays in a rough, un- 
polished style; such as those ol Anders Bording (died 1677), T. G. 
fiorterup (died 1722), and Tdger Reenberg (died 1742). The 
first important improver of Danish was Ludwig von Holberg 
(horn 1684, died 1754), of Bexgen, in I^oxway (then united to 
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Denmark), the creator of a better national taste, importing 
from abroad what seemed calculated to improve it, purifying 
and ennobling his ductile and powerful national tongue ; success- 
ful both in prose and verse, in satires, and the drama. His prose 
is considered a model, like Addison's in England. He was 
followed by Chn. Braumann TuUin (died 1765), an elegiac 
poet; T. Clem. Tode (bom 1736, died 1806), a composer of 
sonnets, descriptive poems, and comedies ; John Ewald (1743 — 
1781), a powerful, original poet, rich in lyrics, dramas, and 
humorous poems ; Knud Lyne Eahbek (bom 1760), an activo 
composer of elegies, epistles, etc., T. Nordahl Brunn (died 
1816), a lyric poet, and others, till we reach Jens Baggesen 
(died 1826), who dosed the long list of poets curbed by the 
stiffening French influence then weighing on Europe. Baggesen, 
after enjoying great popularity, was eclipsed in later times by Ohlen- 
schlager, and died almost broken-hearted, after many family trials. 

The glory of Danish poetic literature is Ohlenschlager, bom 
at Vesterbro (descended from Danish and German ancestry), 
brought up at Fredericsborg palace, taken in hand by an emi- 
nent poet of the day, frequenting the philosophical society 
of the two Oersteds, the glories of Danish science and juris- 
pradence, and developed to maturity by a close study of norther^ 
mythology, and by his travels, when he made the acquaintance 
of Hegel, and other great spirits of the time, while his thoughts- 
were deeply coloured by the philosophy of Schelling, then 
creating much stir in the leamed world of the Scandinavian 
north. Ohlenschlager was a great dramatist, creating grand, 
powerful conceptions in his plays ; while Thorwaldsen, the child 
of Iceland, was throwing out his sublime ideas in plastic art^ 
and Andersen was surrounding this hard prose world of reality 
with the charming visions of his fairy-land. The great charac- 
teristic of Ohlenschlager is manly vigour, in this differing from 
Tegner, Sweden's epic poet. Ohlenschlager is the parent of a 
host of works, epic, dramatic, and lyric, placing him on a height 
of excellence in virile energy, richness of mattef , and fertile in- 
vention, with originality of execution, unattained by any other 
Scandinavian author. At times dark and repulsive, he is 
generally so full of life, of action, of healthy passion, of wild 
beauty in his scenes and chacacters, that the reader overlooks 
this defect. 

His great merit was to be saturated with the spirit of the 
north — with his ancestral mythology. There he opens a new 
grand world of ThoiSi and Odiiia, «Sid. ^ai^^sc^ ^s^'^^^ggMsaini^ 
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tind ValhallaSy that aie a lefireshing novelty to men surfeited 
with Olympus and the Greek Pantheon. It was a new world 
unappropriated, that he evoked, and he has made it live again 
amongst men with wondrous vividness. Most of his dramas are 
taken &om the north. An exception is '' Aladdin," the tale of 
the ''Arabian Nights/' which he has woven into a delightfcd 
display of geniality and wit. His masterpieces are, perhaps : 
"Haken JarV' (King Haken), and "Palnatoke," — ^both on national 
themes. In '' Haken Jarl '' he presents a vigorous, savage, but 
crafty old heathen, in opposition to a mild, young, pious, and 
inspired Christian (personifying Olaf, and leaving out his 
defects). In " Palnatoke '' he depicts honourable and powerful 
heatheniam in conflict with monkish cunning and treachery. 
The scene of the sacrifice of his son by Haken is one of the 
most thrilling passages in dramatic literature. Ohlenschlager's 
genius may be summed up as strong, healthy, and fertile, 
without spasmodic efforts, tranquil in its power, naturally 
«olemn in tone, but at times throwing out sparkling wit^ irony, 
and humour. His great and serious dramas are his masterpieces. 
He is one of the men who cast a lasting glory over their native 
land, '' having called Valhalla forth from the darkness of time, 
and wedded the fire of the south to the strength of the north." 



DANISH PBOSB. 

In serious prose Denmark has been great. Astronomy, physics, 
philosophy, and philology have much to show in the triumphs 
of Tycho Brahe, the Oersteds, Eafii, and many more. But in 
belles-lettres Denmark was kept down by a &tal French in- 
fluence till the present century. Han^ Christian Andersen is 
her glory, and a European name in romantic prose ; yet many 
other genial and original writers have adorned Danish prose in 
this century, in the lighter walks of literature. 

Andersen was bom at Odensee (1805), the son of a shoemaker. 
Not succeeding»in the theatre, he was helped to a University, 
and a travelling stipend gave him the means to travel His 
works consist of poems, plays, travels, and stories ; but it is to 
the latter he owes his chief celebrity. His stories for children 
will always fascinate by their simple, legendary, and amusing 
contents and style. His '^ Lnprovisatore " is a graphic descrip- 
tion of Italian Mo, but his subsequent productions were failures, 
showing him {in contrast to his former seL^ a worldly-minded 
jxuuf, a time-fierver and an egotn^^. 
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SWEDEN. 

The greatness of Swedish literature in modem times is 
the work of one man, Bishop Tegner, the best epic poet of the 
north. 

Sweden had many essays to show after the decline of the 
Sagas, but French influence crushed out all original genius till 
the present century, and till the Swedes ceased to be proud of 
the epithet, " Les Fran9ais du Nord." 

Swedish troops fighting at Leipzig with Germans against 
ITapoleon marked a revolution in the national feeling, reacting 
on its literature. 

POETRY. 

A national literature had begun in 1526, by the translation of 
the Bible into Swedish, but the movement was checked by the 
Frenchified propensities of Queen Christina. The first lyric 
poet whose name has come down to us is J. Th. Burens (died 
1652), quaint and rough; improvement is seen in George Stjem- 
hjelm (died 1672). But Olof von Dalin was the poet who 
brought in the despotic dominion of French rules and taste 
(1708 — 1763). His poems are of very moderate value, but 
his influence was considerable in the "Argus" periodical (1733), 
and his prose is regarded as very superior to his poetry. Dis- 
ciples of Dalin were Joach. W. LiUjestrale (1721—1806), J. 
Ad. Count Creutz (1731 — 1785), especially Gustav. Fr. Count 
Gyllenborg (1731 — 1808). Slightly more originality may be 
detected in J. Henr. Kellgren (1751 — 1795), classical in his 
lyrics and drama, a good prose writer,*and a severe critic, and in 
J. Gabr. Count Oxenstjema (1750 — 1818), a writer of descriptive 
poems, and a popular composer of lyrics, and CarL Mich. Bell- 
mann (1741—1795). 

A more national spirit was developed in Pehr. Amad. Atter- 
bom and his school, but so influenced by the varying importations 
of the philosophy of Schelling from Germany, as to make bim 
an object of considerable ridicule in the north. 

The best lyric poets of this century in Sweden have been Erik. 
Gustav. Gtejer, with excellent satirical powers ; F. M. Franzen 
(bom 1769^, of a pleasing idyllic spirit in his lyrics; Erik. J» 
Stagnelius (1791 — 1822), a powerful, genial lyric writer, author 
of tragedies and of an epic poem, '* Yladiour," in hexameter 
yeiae. 



i 
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The Frenchified scliool of dramatists had some representatives 
till the early years of the present century, including Gustavus IIL, 
Gyllenborg, Stagnelius, C. G. Leopold, C. Isr. Hallmann (1732 
— 1795), a writer of comedies, C. lindegren, an imitator of 
Kotzebue, C. Dalgren, happy in merry fuces, and P. Hens 
ling. 

But it is time now to give a few lines to Tegner. Esaias Teg- 
ner, son of a clei^gyman, was bom, like Geijer, the other renovar 
tor of Swedish poetry, in Wermland. His £Either died when lie 
was only nine years old, and, as his family was poor, at sixteen 
Esaias went forth and worked as tutor in noblemen's families. 
After that he passed his University degrees with distinction, mar- 
ried, became Court librarian, and writing a prize poem, " Svea,** 
obtained much notoriety ; was appointed Professor of Greek at 
the University, where he greatly distii^guished himself, and was 
at length made Bishop of Wexio. His great crowning work, 
'' Frithiofsaga," was published in 1824. 

Togner, like Geijer, belonged to the Gothic national sdiool, 
in opposition to false French taste, and took for theme the old 
Korsk Saga of Frithiof 

His " Frithiofeaga " is a great poem, constructed with art, 
and carried out with the true creative fEUiulty of the poet. K it 
cannot be called a perfect epic, it may perhaps be qualified as 
something better. It is a thoroughly noble narrative poem, of 
lofty self-sacriticing tendency, full of high principle, a continuous 
story, completely developed, lighted up with true poetic tones, 
and ornamented with all the graces of deep feeling and creative 
imagination. 

The hero, Frithiof, is a noble conception, a demigod in youth, 
beauty, and bravery, yet even greater intellectually and morally. 
He has also the deepest affections, but deeper than all is his sense 
of duty and self-respect. Faithful to conscience, he resists all 
temptations, and sacrifices all opportunities of gratification and 
vengeance to obey his sovereign sense of principle. The theme 
is grand, sublime ; and nobly is it worked out. 

The work may have defects of form. It may be a bundle of 
lyrics rather than one epic, but it has been justly said, Why need 
we slavishly adhere to classical forms ? 

Again, Tegner may have less power than Ohlenschlager, but 
he as certainly exceeds him in tendemess'^and delicacy of feeling ; 
nor is he perhaps so muscularly heroic, but his genius was 
essentially lyric. 
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In point of language the melodious Swedish becomes almost 
of Italian softness in Tegner*s lines : — 

** Der vJIxo uti Hildi's ^rd 
Tv& plantar undar f orstram's vSrd ; 
£j Norden fdrr sett tv& so ^kdna, 
Dej vaxte herrligt i dett grdaa."* 

PROSE. 

Of Swedish prose little can he sdd, except that Frederica 
Bremer will always he valued in romance as the graphic describer 
of home and rural scenes ; that Swedenhorg wiR be a problem 
and stumbling-block to shallow-pated Voltairians as the greatest 
of ghost-seers, that Linnaeus and Berzelius are model men of 
science, in uniting piety with depth of science, and that on other 
sides Sweden, since it shook off French influence, has been chiefly 
an imitator and importer of German influences. 



CHAPTEE XXXVL 

The ^NTetherlands. 

From Sweden we must pass to the Netherlands, still more 
closely connected with Germany in tongue and literature. 

The commencement of Dutch literature must be traced to the 
grand national contest against Spanish oppression (1567 — 1579), 
which enabled the country to give full scope to its industrial 
genius, to its patriotic feeling, and to its full character, distin- 
guished for the union of reflection and domestic virtues. The 
great bloom of Dutch national life took place in the seventeenth 
century, but its activity was depressed by the rigidity of stiff 
Calvimstic'orthodoxy, and a sort of mechanical spirit in learning. 
The nineteenth century, a period of severe national probation, 
has given &esh life to the national inteUigence. The way was 
prepared in Holland, as elsewhere, for improvement in the lan- 
guage, by translations of the Bible (1477 — 1637). 

• " There grew up in Hildi's garden 
Two plants under fostering care. 

The North ne'er saw aujght so fair, < 

They grew up brightly in the green.* 

(The opening sto/nso. o| ^* FtVtJuoJwi^^^ '^ 1 
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POBTBT. 

Poetical societies were the first prompters of poetical effort in 
Dutch. One of their first poets was Dirk Voikertzoon Koom- 
herdt (1522—1590). Filips von Mamix^ Lord of St Aldegondo 
(1538 — 1598), was a composer of popular sonnets, and rh^ed 
> psalms ; he also wrote model prose for that age. Soon after we 
meet, among others, with Laur. Eeaal (1585 — 1637), a pleasing 
lyrical poet ; and Pietr. Cornelius Hoofb (1581 — 1647), formed 
fidPter the model of Eoman classics and Italian lyrics, satires, and 
tragedies. In prose he was the translator of 1 acitus. Joost van 
de Vondel, of Cologne (1587 — 1679), is reckoned as a Dutch 
writer, and was esteemed a model in style and metre in his 
classical tragedies with choruses, and in hiis lyric elegies, and 
didactic poems, and satires. 

Jacob Cats (1577 — 1660) was quaint and merry in his tales 
and allegories ; Konstantyn Huygens (1596 — 1687) was noted 
for didactic poems. 

What is called the Dordrecht school, produced several respect- 
able poets ; among these may be noticed especially the admirable 
Hugo de Groot (Grotius) (died 1645), cluefly a religious prose 
writer, and as such, with Erasmus, one of the great glories of his 
country; Dan. Joncktys (died 1654), author of " Minnelieder ;" 
and among lyric and elegiac poets, then the most numerous, 
Jerem. de Decker (1610 — 1666) and Gisp Japix, of Bolsward, 
(bom 1603, died 1666). 

Joachim Oudaan (1622 — 1692) was a versatile genius, com- 
posing lyrics, tragedies, and other kinds of poetry, and among 
later lyric poets may be enumerated Heyman Dullaert (died 
1684), Luc. Schenner (died 1711), a poet penetrated with love of 
country, and the author of a pastoral poem, and Arnold Moonen 
(died 1711). 

In the eighteenth century there were still poets who contended 
for a style of poetry devoted to nature, and formed after national 
Dutch models. Of this class are Hub. Comz. Poot (1689 — 
1733), but the encroaching French manner and tone, which 
discoloured all the thought and literatures of Europe in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, penetrated into Holland, and 
found advocates of its rigid formalism in Sybrand Feitama (1694 
— 1758), who had many disciples, such as Am. Hoogvliet (1687 
—1763), Willem van Haren (1710— 1758), a lyric, and his 
brother, Onno Zwier van Haren (1713 — 1779), who, besides his 
being a correct and admired pioa^ -vmtex, ciom^eed a national 
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epos, in twenty-four cantos, called " De Geuzen" (appeared first 
at Zwoll, 1769, and was subsequently modified by Feith and 
Bilderdyk (1789). A lady appeared about this time in the ranks 
of Dutch poets, nor was she tibe last, Lucretia WUhelmina van 
Merken, or, under her married name. Van Winter (1722 — 1789), 
who deserves the greatest credit for her strenuous opposition 
to French influence, and composed, among other pieces, an his- 
torical poem, "David" (1766), "Germanicus" (1779), a didactic 
piece, "Kat der Tegenspoeden " (1762), and several dramatic 
pieces. Another writer, who promoted the taste for a healthier 
national tone in poetry, was T. Bellamy (1757 — 1786), with a 
group of Mends at Utrecht. He introduced rhymeless verses, 
and was very successfdl in his songs and tales. To this school 
belong Ehynvis Feith (1753 — 1824), the author of lyrical pieces 
and tragedies ; and above all a most fertile and versatile writer, 
Willein Bilderdyk (bom 1756) ; Hieronymus van Alphen (1746 
— 1803); and another lady, Elizab. Bekker (when married, 
WolflE) (1738—1804), and her feiend Agathe Deken (1741— 
1804), author of noted poems, " Liederen voor de Boerenstand,** 
both ladies eiijoying a high reputation as authors of good 
romances. 

u About the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, a high sense of patriotism awoke again in the 
nation, and gave birth to a rich series of lyrics. Of the more 
recent poets, some of the more remarkable were T. Kinker (1764), 
T. Fr. Helmers (1767 — 1813), an excellent lyrical poet, and spe- 
cially graphic in his description of popular Dutch life, and Hendr. 
Tollens, who was considered by many as quite a model of Dutch 
lyrics (bom 1780). Adr. Lootjes (1761—1816), a writer of 
idylls, was also highly esteemed as a writer of tragedies and in 
prose, while Adam Simons was noted for elegiac poetry. 

Two natives of Amsterdam, Grerbrand Adr. Bredero, a comic 
author (1585 — 1618), and Sam. Koster (1644), a writer of tra- 
gedies^ founded the drama in Holland by transforming the mys- 
teries and masks of the Middle Ages. They took as their 
models the great dramatic writers of antiquity, and were followed 
in this by Pictr. Cornelius Hooft, who was very superior to 
them. Soon after appeared Van de Vondel, who made use of 
Biblical and nationsd themes for dramatic purposes, and who 
brought the artificial lyrical style to perfection. Van de Vondel 
met with a rival in T. Vos (died 1662), a writer of tragedies^ 
Temarkable for his predilection for fierce and awful episodes, but 
ordinary and inferior in com<^dy •, onii "^^^ V^.^^*^ ^^»^ '^'^^^ 
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spicaOQS for working accoidisg to rale. S. Feitama showed a 
Mgh appreciation of art; and Piet. Langendyk (1683 — 1756) 
was a fertile composer of comedies. A little later L. W. van 
Merken and her husband, Kic. S. Tan Winter, did mnch to 
ennoble and enrich the national stage ; and valuable dramatic 
works were contributed at a later date by Van Bilderdyk, Rh. 
Feith, H. ToUens, A. Lootjes, and Sam. Ip. Wieselius (bom 
1795), who also tried to introduce the chorus again. 

nUTOH PROSB. 

Dutch prose writers have devoted themselves chiefly to learned 
and serious, often scientific matters ; and Holland has been very 
rich in men of science, as Boerhaave, Leewenhoeck, Grotius, Eras- 
mus, and a host of others. In belles-lettres, the proper theme of 
this work, the first noted prose writers are F. Mamix, and espe- 
cially Hooft. Gerhard Brandt (1625 — 1685) was celebrated for 
his '' History of the Reformation," and his biographies. But little 
was done after him till we come to Just, van iSen (1684 — 1735), 
who gave more consistency to Dutch prose by his periodical 
writings. Power and clearness were the characteristics of 0. Z. 
van Haren, and of T. Wagenaar (1709 — 1773). Dutch prose 
attained a more artistic form and ripeness, and was enriched by 
masterly contributions, especially in higtory, in the last years of 
the eighteenth century. The best recent writers of this class 
(history) are Sim. Stijl (1731—1804), Adr. Kluit (1737—1807), 
J. Meermann (1753—1815), Mart. Stuart (died 1826) ; and, if we 
include sacred history, Oosterzee, of Utrecht, author of the best 
" Life of Christ " that has yet appeared, with a masterly refuta- 
tion of Strauss, Paulus, and all the German rationalists. 

Among recent novelists of merit may be named E. Bekker 
and A Dekken, Elizab. Maria Post (married under the name of 
Overdorf ) (1756), and Bilderdyk, excellent in almost aU classes 
of compositions. 

Of Spinoza, the great pantheistic thinker of Holland, notice 
will be taken in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
Thb Sclavonic Nations. — Russia; Poland. 

RntBiAN and Polish, the principal representatives of this class of 
n&tioLB and tongues, have noblb moii\]LXS£Si\& Qi^\i^\'^^wsft> chiefly 
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in recent times. Sclavonic, and its cognate dialect, the Lithu- 
anian, appear as the last-bom of the Aryan fiEunily, or at least 
as the last imported element into Europe. 

The civilization and letters of Eussia are of Byzantine Chxis* 
tian origin ; those of Poland, Eoman and Latin. 

The Urst push given to Koman literature dates from Peter the 
Great, who transformed his empire from barbarism to partial 
culture. Progressing under the Czarina Elizabeth (1755), the 
intellectual life of the nation reached some considerable ripeness 
under Catharine II. (1762); and though the movement was. 
stemmed by Paul, it went on under Alexander (1801), and 
Nicholas (1825). 

In recent times literary activity has wonderfully increased, 
and much genial originality has been displayed, though foreign 
influence is frequently perceptible. 

The poetical literature of Eussia begins with the Cossack, Semen 
Kliwowsky (1726), a describer of nature ; and a satirist, Konst. 
Demetr. Kantemir (1708 — 1744),. who sought to determine the 
national prosody, an attempt in which he had been preceded by 
M. Smotrisky (1619), and which was carried out by Wassili 
Trediadowsky (1703—1769). Metrical laws have been fully 
represented in recent times by Eisky (1811), and A. Wastokow 
(1812—1817). 

Eussia has a long and brilliant series of lyrical poets, opened 
by Michael W. Lomonossow (1711 — 1765), and Alexander 
Karin (died 1766), followed closely by Ivan P. Jelagin (1728— 
1796),andWassiliP.Petrow (1736—1799), a pensive, and yet 
fiery lyric, making use of rough language. 

Mich. M. Cheraskow (1733—1807) wrote the "Eossiade," 
songs and fables. Hippel. F. Bogdanowitch (1743 — 1803) 
composed a poem of some repute, " Duschenka" (1775) ; but at 
the same time appeared the sublimest lyric of Eussia, Gabr. E. 
Derjavin, of Kazan (1743 — 1816), grandly pindaric and bold in 
his style, whose ^' Hymn to God " is equal to almost any eifusion 
in religious poetry. 

At this time Eussian literature was also enriched by the fables 
and tales of Ivan Chemnitzer (1744 — 1784), and tiie satirical 
fables of T. Elrylov (bom 1768). Wasili Kapnist was a lyric of 
this period (1756 — 1823); also Prince Ivan Dolgorouki (1764 
— 1823); and Ivan Dmitriev obtained a reputation for light 
pieces, lyrics, elegies, and fables. ^ 

Then came the founder of the new school of art in Eussian . m 
j)oetr7, W, Konst. U". Batjuskov tboxa Yl^lV, >(5w^\£vsgjic^-^^&i^4| 
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W. AL Shukowsky (bom 1783), imitating German models; 
Michael W. Milonof (1792 — 1821), an elegiac and satirical poet ; 
and, above the rest, the highly-popular A. Puschkin (bom 1799), 
adventurous in his life, sparkling, brilliant, national in his poems. 
Among the best poets of the day were a peasant, F. Slaipouche- 
kine (1826) ; A. Bestucheff, and K Eylejeff. 

The Eussian drama has been developed since the seventeenth 
century, and was at first restricted to spiritual matters. Sim:- 
Polozki (1680) and D. Tuptalo (1708) are named as the first 
Bussian dramatic writers, in point of time. But the Eussian 
national drama was really founded by Feodor Wolkow (died 
1763), at Jaroslavl, and transplanted to Petersburg (1752). 
French imitations were first introduced by Al. P. Ssumarokow 
(1718 — 1777). Ivan Dmitrievsky worked more independently 
(1736 — 1821) ; also Jelagin, Bogdanowitch, Ivan A. Kraylow, 
and others. Jac. B. Kniaznin (1732 — 1791) was at once a tragic 
and comic writer, and Prince A. Ssachowskoj has been a parti- 
cularly prolific writer (bom 1777), his works comprising fifty 
tragedies, besides comedies, feuxses, etc., mostly £rom the French. 

RUSSIAN PROSE. 

The prose of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, consisting 
of chronicles and translations, received an artistic form from 
Lomonossow, Jelagin, Bogdanowitsch, and Witzin. It was 
developed further by J. W. Lewanda (1736—1814), and Plato 
Lewschin (1737 — 1812), and perfected by Nic. M. Karamsin 
(1765 — 1826), the great historian of Eussia, a model in all 
branches of prose. 

Eecent times have been enriched with a great number of 
historical and prose works : among others, those of Mich. N,' 
Muravief (1757—1807), Benckzii (1780—1809), author of 
" Fairy Tales," Schiskow, a writer of children's books, Ouvarof, 
noted for erudition, Al. Bestucheff, Apostol, and Thaddeus 
Bulgarin, happy in descriptions, with much wit and fine feeling, 
accompanied by elegance of diction. 

POLAND. — ^POETRY. 

The beauty and greatness of Polish literature are additional 

motives in regretting the extinction of. Polish ^nationality. The 

golden period of its literature was from 1566 to 1622, when it 

paid great attention to the daaaicalixiQ^^ oi ^s^va^^^^x^^ \i;^ 
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the best school of Italian literature. Soon after degeneracy 
crept in (1622 — 1760) with political decline; a free national 
tone was lost ; tumidity and magniloquence came in, and imita- 
tion of French became predominant. A momentary awakening 
took place under Stanislaus Augustus (1764), but the &ilure of 
the attempt to reconstitute an independent nationality (1791), 
had a deplorable effect in depressing the national genius and 
literature, and the great days of Poland are evidently passed. 

The sixteenth century was rich in Polish lyrics, such as 
Nicolas Rey (died 1581), the most celebrated being John 
Kochanowski (bom 1532, died 1584); his brother, Andrew, 
translator of Virgil's "iEneid" (1590), and his nephew, Peter, 
translator of "Tasso" (1618), and "Ariosto." Then we have 
idylls by Simon Szymonwicz and S. Zimorowicz (died 1629). 

In the seventeenth century the Polish writers were mostly un- 
natural and wanting in life ; the best among them were Sam. 
Twavdowski (died 1660), Vesp.^ Kochowski (1670), and the 
satirist, Christopher Opalinski (died 1685), whose works have 
been most translated. 

The Polish poetry became more finished and pliant in the 
eighteenth century. Its representative men are : A. St. Chrosi- 
enski (died 1737), Ign. Krasicki (1735—1801), the author of 
fables, satires, tales, and also a good prose writer ; Francis Karpin- 
ski (1745 — 1825), author of lyrics, elegiacs, and satirical poems, 
and Stanislaus Trembecki (died 1812), active and versatile as the 
writer of lyrics, epistles, descriptions, and fables. 

Among ihe more recent poets of Poland may be added to our 
list, M. Molski (1751—1822), author of lyrics; Valentine 
Gurski (1784) ; and above all the author of the people's classics in 
song, the B^ranger of Poland, Jarl. Urs. Niemczewicz (1816) , 
Casimir Brodzinski, Caj. Kozmian, Michael Krajewski, Ad. 
Mickiewicz, J. B. Tomaszewski, Francis Zablocki, and others. 
The best Polish translators of recent times have been Krasicki, 
Karpinski, Francis Dmorchowski, &c. 

PROSB. 

Polish prose was first developed in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, at which time many scientific works were 
composed in the national tongue. Of that period remain a 
" Chronicle" by Martin Bielski (died 1 576), and another in Lithu- 
anian byMathew Strykowsky (born 1547). The seventeenth an<" 
a large part of the eighteenth century are poor in model proi 
but in recent times we have &Qvetd\.'^OT\L!&>\£k:Sc^ ^^^^\&s^ 
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style. Thus Kiasicki and Karpinski have written a valuable 
national history; while Ad^un Narustfft'wicz (1733 — 1796), was 
the translator of Tacitus, and author of '^Historia I^aroda 
Polskiego,"* continued by G. XyT'Nieniczewicz (1819). 

Francis Dmochowsky wrote a " History of the Constitution 
of 1791 f Count Stanislaus Potocki (1769—1821) translated 
Winckelinann's " History of Art," and was a model in eloquence ; 
Alexander Bronikowski has distinguished himself as a romance 
writer, and among the long list of modem Polish prosaists 
may be enumerated Count Tentczin Ossolinski (1746 — 1826). 
F. Bentkowaki, Joachim Lelewel, Count Edward Eaczynski, 
Ign. B. Eakowiecki, and Michael Oginsky, all approved histo- 
rians. In science, the name of Copernicus is enough to glorify 
the Polish nation. , 

And thus the reader has traveUed over the broad field of 
European literature since the Fall of the Eoman Empire ; and 
in the department of belles-lettres he has been helped to gather 
up the flowers and fruit of each important contributor, to dwell, 
however briefly, on the great literary ornaments of each age and 
country, and while receiving, as far as was feasible, an impartial 
account of their good points, he has been led not to disguise or 
veil the defects which, from the infirmity of man, must accom- 
pany all human productions. 

A nation's mind is of long growth and life, and reflected in 
its hterature; and, by a calm and patient study of its literature, 
we obtain the truest insight into the character of each nation, 
and hence of the general culture and advance of humanity. 

* History of the Polifih People. 
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A. Por an EngKsh version of the "Hofi&itmg" of Schiller, see 
Sir Bulwer Lytton's translation. 

B. See Carey's translation of Dante. 

C. See Sismondfs "History of the Literature of the South 
of Europe " for " Ariosto." 

p. See Hook's " Tasso." 

E. See for passages of Camoens, Tickner's "History of 
Spanish Literature." 

F. It has been a favourite fancy with a certain school of writers, 
to regard and represent philosophy as a visionary commerce of 
the mind, dealing in moonshine, lacking all value, and leading to 
no results. So far, however, is this from being the case, that all 
the great advances of man in civilization and refinement must 
be traced primarily to religion; and, secondly, to her hand- 
maid, philosophy. A brief survey of the history of modem 
philosophy will establish this point. 

Eeligion had used all its endeavours to curb the Pagan spirit 
of the Germanic nations in the Middle Ages, and produced a 
compromise, with many noble elements mixed up with much bar- 
barism. Even here the scholastic philosophy did much in aid of 
religion to humanize society, by promoting thought and science. 
But scholastic philosophy was one-sided, though valuable, and 
in many points true. The Aristotelian system ruled too despoti- ' 
cally at that time, and syllogisms, often chained down to false 
premises, led in many cases to barren results. 

It was reserved especially for two great men (already noticed) to 
make a great advance on scholasticism. Francis Bacon in England, 
and K6n6 Descartes in France, established philosophy on its proper 
basis, on which it has rested more or less ever since, and they led 
to results unattainable without their methods — Baconian research 
having inaugurated a great part of our physical discoveries, 
and the Cartesian method holding out the corrective that is to 
prevent an inordinate devotion to sensationalism, by leading us 
to estimate at its proper value the ideal, with all that is associated 
with it in religion and morals. Yet it would be "wronj^tA "^^ft?« 
the Baconian and Caite^LaD. me^kodA ^a 9s^^^tss^« ^^st.^sM^ 
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trae Baconian philosophy lead to sensationalism. Bacon's system 
of induction, making all research based on careful experiment 
issuing in conclusions, has led to certain inferences in recent 
researches, such as mesmerism, psychic force, &c., that appear 
rather to establish spiritualism. But the feuit remains, that our 
modem progress and civilization stand on philosophy as their 
principal baas after religion. 

Of Descartes, mention has been already made, and of Bacon 
it need only be added that he -was a master of thought and style 
in English prose, and that in all researches pertaining to facts 
his system of induction must always remain the true method. 

This method d^enerated in England in the school of John 
Locke and his followers, and led in France to the most extrava- 
gant materialism of the Encyclopaedists in the eighteenth century, 
of which notice has been already taken. 

Germany kept aloof firom this abuse, but after the great Leib- 
nitz (contemporary of Newton), who was inclined to Cartesian- 
ism, though an independent thinker and grandly true in all his 
views of matter and mind, and of their harmony, Grermany went 
to sleep till roused by the scepticism of Hume. 

Meanwhile, in England, Bishop Berkeley had admirably 
carried out the views of Descartes, or, rather, Malebranche 
(noticed previously in the text), in a system of excellently- 
reasoned idealism, but David Hume imagined he could turn 
Berkeley's reasonings into the service of unbelief by denying all 
causation, only he had overlooked the fact that, in his argument 
in favour of universal doubt, he was basing his reasonings on 
the infallible axioms of the human mind. 

The Scotch and German schools overthrew Hume's scepticism 
fix)m opposite points of view — Reid from the certain ground of 
common sense, Emanuel Kant by falling back on the eternal 
laws of human thought and consciousness. Both in their way 
saved the ideal, and with it religion, art, civilization, and 
morals, though the empirical views of the French philosophers, 
disfiguring Bacon, led for a time to the chaos and ruin of social 
order in the French revolution. 

The Scottish movement antagonistic to Hume was led by 
James Reid, the founder of the philosophy of common sense, 
who was followed by Dugald Stewart (1753 — 1828), eloquent, 
elegant, dear, and yet profound and decided in his anti-mate- 
liaHsm. After Stewart appeared Brown, a correct and elegant 
widter, often profound in thought, but inclined to revert to some 
of the errors of Hume by deiijm^ caxjksaXAo^, «. X^a.^^^^-^ <5a^- 
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Tected by Sir "WiUiam Hamilton (bom 1806), who retained many 
of the best points of tbe Scotch school — piecision, clearness, and 
common sense — ^while drawing largely from Germany, and even 
admitting some mystical elements. 

England has had no proper school of philosophy since Locke, 
though Thomas De Quincey (1785 — 1859), Coleridge, Carlyle, 
and other critics of the nineteenth century have introduced 
much German thought in their writings; and a recent writer, 
Dr. J. D. Morell, has issued valuable works on psychology and 
the history of philosophy, combining the best points of the 
Scotch and German systems. John Stuart Mill (1806-— 1872) 
can scarcely ie classed as a philosopher, being rather a political 
economist, though his " Logic " endeavours to introduce and 
establish the'system of Auguste Comte, which may be described 
as a renewal of the sensationalism of Locke and the scepticism 
of Hume, with certain additional sophistries, rendering the theory 
of positive doubt plausible in the eyes of aU but fundamental 
thinkers. 

Li Germany modem philosophy from Kant has passed through 
strange changes, and illustrates our previous remarks that society 
and civilization are based on it. The idealism of Kant, Fichte 
the elder, Schelling, and Hegel were a reaction against Hume 
and the French idealogists. They helped to keep up a healthy 
tone of moriJs and principle in Germany in opposition to the 
debasing materialism of France at the time of the revolution. 
Most of the greatness of German literature and art in modem 
times is due to this influence. 

Unfortunately, the one-sided exaggerations of Hegel and his 
school led to extravagant results in Feuerbach, and even to the 
denial of all philosophy, and this prompted the rise of a kind of 
German positivism in Moleschott and Biichner, repeating the 
old errors of Locke's school with the more telling arguments of 
modem science. 

Here and in the positivism of Comte in France, we have 
instances of the tendency in man to exaggerate any fetvourite 
^' system ; the Baconian system having led to so many triumphs 
in modem times has disposed men to be one-sided in bestowing 
on it their exclusive attention, and in being unjust to it, by 
directing it merely to material phenomena, contrary to the wishes 
of its founder. 

Before we conclude this brief survey, it is proper to remark 
that there have been, from time to time, exceptionsd men raising 
their voices against this exaggstdidoTi oli TQ3biu^x\s^^^!issmL V^ ^^^t^k^s^ 
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the modem world is prone, and drawing their arguments and 
inspirations from the deeper instincts of human nature. To this 
mystical school belong Jacob Bbhme (sixteenth century), in Ger- 
many ; Emanuel Swedenborg (eighteenth century), in S"\^eden ; 
Franz von Baader, in Germany ; De Maistre and De Bonald, 
in France — thinkers disposed to base all reason on faith. 

A recent school of healthy thought has risen in Germany, 
represented by Ulrici, of Halle, and Fichte the younger, who 
have succeeded in giving a masterly refutation of modem posi- 
tivism, Grerman and French, by showing the necessity of trust 
in the infallible laws of human thought, and giving even some 
share of evidence to the mystical sides of life and human nature. 

That the state of art and science, and the movements of 
politics, issue mainly from philosophy in connection with re- 
ligion, will be evident to all who trace the chronology of these 
phases of civilization in connection with the predoAinence oi 
decadence of idealism and materialism. 






THE END. 
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